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REAT God of all the ages past, 
Whose word is sure, and love sted- 
fast, 
Through all the azes yet to come, 
We pray Thee, bless each heart, each 
home. 


God of stupendous pow’r sublime, 

With Thee there is no ‘space,’ no 
“time "— 

A thousand years are but a day, 


An hour! so quickly passed away. 


mit 
Yhy fields of labour are immense, 
This century we now commence, 
We must account for all to Thee, 
Oh! may each year more fruitful be. 


Increase our usefulness, our pow’r, 
Our faith, however short the hour ; 
Protect our land, our home, from foes, 
Defend our souls from harm and 
woes. 
ve 
Direet our paths, and warm each 
heart, 
That ev’ry one may do his part; 
This century shall blesséd be \ 
If rich the harvest, Lord, for Thee. 


vi 
Great God of all the ages past, 
Whose word is sure, and love sted- 
fast, 
We'll sing on ev'ry land and sea 
All praise, Eternal Lord, to Thee. 


DALE Misi Gans 
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CALLED TO GO OUT. 
NT your father back yet, Rose?” 
““No,mamma; but he hada long 
way to ride. The Wilsons’ baby is 
ill,and he was going to baptize it.” 
“T know; and he will never 
remember that the Duploits are 
coming to supper. He’s sure to be late. Can you 
see him in the distance?” 

* No,” answered Rose from the stoep, or veran- 
dah, shading her eyes with her hand as she looked 
down the valley. Then she laughed. “ Why, 
mamma, he has come home. I see him under the 
mulberry trees. Shall I fetch him?” 

“Yes, do; and make him change his coat. He 
will be all dusty with riding.” 

Rose ran lightly down the steps, and across the 
rough grass tothe end of the garden, where a row 
of mulberry trees cast a pleasant shade. Her 
father stood under the furthest, gazing into the 
distance. He did not seem to hear her, and she 
slid her arm into his. He turned to her with a 
sad smile. 

“Tt’s a pretty view, isn’t it, Rose?” He waved 
his hand over the fair prospect which spread before 
them—cornfields, vineyards, orange-groves, and 
blossoming orchards, among which there peeped out 
here and there the steep thatched roof of a white 
farmhouse. ‘And how different I remember it! 
When we came, the Duploits’ was the only house 
to be seen, and all the slopes were covered with 
bush. That first waggon-journey from Algoa Bay 
—how strangeeverything seemed! And when we 
reached the valley, we left the women with the 
waggons, and set out to explore. We followed an 
elephant-track, I remember. I was holding you, 
Rose, in frontof me on thesaddle. Whenwecameto 
this ridge you clapped your little hands and cried 
out, ‘ Pretty placo! oh, pretty place! Is this where 
we are to live, papa?’ Oom Arend was delighted, 
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and would not hear of our giving the settlement 
any name but Mooiplaats.” 

“And I never knew 
name!’ said Rose. 

“You would not remember how the lions used 
to terrify us at night,” her father went on, “or 
how heart-rending it was when the elephants 
destroyed our plantations. We have gone through 
so much here: the two Caffre raids—the one when 
the Curtises were killed, and the one when the 
church was burnt—the drought, the famine, the 
rinderpest, the Emancipation troubles—and how 
it has bound us together! Such kindness and 
neighbourly: feeling between Dutch and Eng- 
lish 

Mr. Hildyard talked on quietly and thought- 
fully, but his daughter's attention had wandered. 
Her eyes were fixed on the dark pinnacle of rock 
which gave the name of Swarteberg to the farm 
where Will Curtis, the only survivor of the 
family massacred by the Caffres, worked early 
and late, and always, as it appeared, in vain. 
Nothing seemed to prosper with Will. His farm 
was always the one to be visited by raiding bands 
of Caffres or thievish Bushmen; and fire and 
flood, locusts and rust, had swept away the fruits 
of his labour again and again. Try as he might, 
he could not succeed in lodging in the bank at 
Port Elizabeth the sum sufficient to carry him 
through two bad seasons, which was to justify 
him in asking Mr. Hildyard for Rose, and until 
he had it he would not speak. He himself could 
live on mealies like the Hottentots, eked out by 
the game which he shot, he told himself, but he 
would not ask a woman to share his priyations; 
and thus the old understanding which had sub- 
sisted between the two from childhood did not 
ripen into anything more definite. What Rose 
thought of his silence no one knew, but it was 
significant that her eyes glanced swiftly over all 
the prosperous farms in the valley to rest upon the 
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one which no labour seemed to render profitable. 
She turned with a start when her father addressed 
her by name. 

“Rose,” he was saying, “ I wonder whether one 
couid tear oneself away from this place if a call 
came. Whiat do you think?” 

Naturally enough, considering the direction of 
her thoughts, Rose took the question as referring 
to herself. Had Will decided to sell his farm and 
try his fortunessomew here else,and had heasked her 
father’s leave to take her with him? ‘There was 
a happy flush on her face, under the shadow of her 
sun-bonnet, as she answered softly that it was not 
so hard to leave a place, unless one’s friends were 
left behind too. 

“But if they must be left?” said her father. 
“The call I mean is such as came to Abraham—to 
leave land and friends, and all one has been 
enabled to do in fifteen years, and go out into a 
strange country. Can it be obeyed?” 

“IT suppose if it is God’s call it must be obeyed,” 
said Rose shyly. Pr 

She was puzzled; and it wasa relief to remember 
the errand on which she had come, and to bring 
her father into the house and supply him with 
his well-worn best black coat. Then she slipped 
into the kitchen, where her mother was superin- 
tending the labours of the Hottentot girl, Sannie. 

“Mamma, is papa thinking of going home?” 
she cried eagerly. 

“Wome—England? Not that I know of. 
should he? my dear Rose! As if he were likely 

to be promoted! Your father has not been like 
himself since that journcy toCape Town; it must 
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have unsettled him. Perhaps he is 
thinking of taking a church there.” 

* Baas Duploit’s waggon coming 
up the hill, missy,” said Kobus, the 
old Hottentot servant, putting his 
woolly head in at the kitchen 
door, and Rose ran out to the stoep 
to welcome the expected 
Arend Diploit would drive his 
wife and daughter in the light 
waggon, she knew; but who were 
the three horsemen who rode beside 
it? Andries and Stephanus Duploit 
had been invited with their parents, 
of course; but why should they be 
accompanied by Groot Willem (Big 
William), as all the Dutch called 
Will Curtis ? 
deepened 


guests. 


Rose’s surprise only 
when Karen Duploit 
whispered to her, as they entered 
the house, that Will had joined 
them on the road, saying that Mr. 
Hildyard, in passing his 
had asked him 
to come over that evening. 
To the Duploits there was nothing strange 
in this invitation, for after the murder of his 
parents Will had spent three years at the Parsou- 
age, and was considered as a son of the house, 
but Rose could not help connecting it with her 
father’s mysterious words to her. 


farm, 
particularly 


Nothing was 
said during supper, however, and afterwards the 
two families gathered, as usual, on the stoep, 
where Arend Duploit discussed the crops and the 
affairs of the settlement with his host, and Mrs. 
Hildyard and Tant’ Aleida, as the Juffrouw 
Duploit was styled, condoled with each other 
on the faults of their respective Hottentot 
handmaidens. 

Years ago Arend Duploit had acted as guide, 
philosopher, and friend to a forlorn little band of 
English settlers, dumped down with hundreds of 
others on the beach at Algoa Bay, and turned 
adrift with a grant of land and a few months’ 
rations to make their way in the new country. 
Those whose lines fell in the district now called 
Mooiplaats were happy indeed. The Duploits 
had lately lost a little Rosa of their own, and the 
three-year-old daughter of the clergyman who was 
in charge of this particular party of emigrants 
found her way to the hearts of both. Tor Rose’s 
sake the newcomers received a rough but kindly 
tuition, which sayed them from many of the 
mistakes of their fellow-settlers, and made their 
location the admiration of thecolony. In gratitude 
for this kindness Mr. Hildyard invited the young 
Duploits to share the lessons which he found 
time to give Rose. Andries, the eldest son, who 
could do no more than write his own name 
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signed with his mark), 
was a man already, in his own estimation, 
at thirteen, and refused the offer with scorn, 
to the delight of his brother and sister and 
the secret relief of their teacher. Stephanus, 
however, who was small-and weak for his age, 
gave his parents no peace until they allowed him 
to accompany Karen, whohad struck up an eternal 
friendship with Rose at first sight; and the three, 
joined oceasionally by Will Curtis, worked happily 
together until Tant’ Aleida refused peremptorily 
to let her children waste any more time on lessons. 
Their friendship did not cease, however, and the 


<his father always 


young people had plenty to talk about as they sat 
on the stoep this evening, Andries, now a heavy- 
looking young man of twenty-eight, listening to 
them with contemptuous amusement, and rarely 
uttering a word. It was during a pause in their 
merry conversation that Rose realized suddenly 
that the moment had come to which she had 
been looking forward all the evening. Her father 
had remarked once more that the drift below the 
church was dangerous, and that the approach to 
it must be improved for the sake of churchgoers 
on the further bank of the river, and Arend Du- 
ploit had made the usual reply that something 
should be done to it after harvest. 


“T am glad to hear it,” said Mr. Hildyard, “ but 
I shall not be here to see the improvement.” 

“Not here?” cried his guest. “‘ Why, have you 
had a warning?” 

“Nota warning of approaching death,” said Mr. 
Hildyard, “ but a call to leave this place, and go 
out into a land that God shall show me.” 

“ And where may that be?” asked Tant’ Aleida 
sharply. 

“To the north of the colony. There are natives 
there begging fora missionary, and no one will go.” 

“But what has that to do with you, preacher?” 
asked Arend Duploit. 
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“That is what I have been saying to myself for 
three months, ever since Dirck Muller told me of 
this tribe and their longing to be taught. He 
visited them on his last hunting expedition, and, 
knowing that he often acts as guide to new mission- 
aries, they sent a message by him entreating that 
teachers might come to them. The tribe is one 
of the largest among the Bechuanas, and much 
looked up to by the rest; but though Dirck 
mentioned their appeal at every mission station 
he passed, there was no one to respond to it. All 
the missionaries were fully occupiedalready. When 
he told me this, I was horrified. It seemed in- 
credible that a nation of heathens should be ask- 
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ing for a teacher, and that among all the Christians 
in South Africa there should be no one to go to 
them. I suppose I spoke strongly when my last 
effort proved fruitless, for the man to whom I 
appealed turned upon me and said, ‘Then why 
not go yourself?’ Then I knew that I had been 
trying to answer that question in every way but 
one. I was anxious to send some one else to these 
people; I did not want to go myself. But there 
is no one else to go.” 

“But your parish, uncle? your work here?” 
broke in Will Curtis. 

“That is easily provided for. The Governor 
knows of a clergyman who will be very glad to 
take the parish.” 

“Why not send him to these niggers of yours?” 
asked Arend Duploit. 

“He is only just out from home, and knows 
nothing of the country or the language. I have 
picked up something of it, purely out of curiosity, 
from my man Saart, who is a Bechuana from the 
Griqualand border. Don’t think I am anxious to 
go. It is only that all seems to point to me. 
When I first came out, my honoured friend Mr. 
Simeon said to me that my taste for languages 
would give me many opportunities for work 
among the blacks. All these years I have been 
content with working among the Hottentots here, 
leaying others to bear the hardships and dangers 


of the regions beyond. 
must go. 


But now I 
My dear friends, do you 
think it is easy for me to leave you 
and the people who came out with 
me from home? My heart fails me 
when I look at the children I have 
baptized and taught, the church 
and parsonage I helped to build,— 
everything that has made Mooi- 
plaats our home for fifteen years. 
But the call has come, and I must 
go.” 

“Cousin,’’said Tant’ Aleida 
solemnly to Mrs. Hildyard, “ the 
dear Lord has been pleased to visit 
you with a heavy affliction. Your 
good man is undoubtedly mad.” 

“No, no,” said Arend Duploit 
hurriedly, “it is only the wander- 
ing spirit which is in all the 
English. See, the preacher will 
go and teach these heathen as he 
feels the dear Lord has called him 
to do, and we will look after Tant’ 
Anna and Rosje while he is gone, 
and give them a hand at harvest- 
time, and see that the Hottentots 
don’t shirk.” 

“But my wife and Rose will come 
with me, of course,” said Mr. Hild- 
yard. “I never thought of anything else. Why, 
it was a word of Rose’s which decided me this 
very eyening, when I was wavering again. ‘If 
it is God’s call it must be obeyed,’ she said.” 

‘“Have you asked them whether they will go? ” 
growled Andries, speaking for the first time. 

“My husband knows that he has no need to ask 
me,” said Mrs. Hildyard with dignity. ‘‘ Where 
he goes, I go.” 

“And so do I, of course,” said Rose, glancing 
severely at Karen, who had begun to cry. 

Tant’ Aleida sighed impressively. “It is indeed 
a sad affliction!” she remarked. “They are all 
mad together.” 

“ Well, well!” said Arend Duploit. “If you are 
set upon it, preacher, I suppose you must go; but 
whether you are back again in a month or a year 
there will always be a welcome for you all at 
Buffelskloof, and help to get your place in order.” 

“But we shall not come back,” said Mr. Hild- 
yard. ‘ This is not a matterof a mere visit to the 
tribe. We must settle down among them. We 
cannotexpectanysuccess fora long time. Think 
of that splendid fellow Moffat, how long he 
has worked among the Buchuanas, with next 
to no encouragement as yet. My wife and I 
are growing old, and it may be we shall not 
be allowed to see any result of our labours. But. 
if the young will not go, the old must.” 
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His eye fell on Will Curtis, but met no answer- 
ing glance. Will’s face wore the look of sullen 
resolution which Mr. Hildyard had seen on it 
when he found the boy among the ruins of his 
desolated home, vowing vengeance on the Caffres 
over the bodies of his parents. It was Stephanus 
who sprang up in answer to the mute appeal. 

“Take me with you, Oom Jan. I could not go 
alone, but I might be able to help you a little.” 

“Let me hear you say that again, Stephanus!” 
said Tant’ Aleida,lookingup from her knitting, and 
Stephanus dropped back into his chair in silence. 
At this point Karen’s feelings overcame her, and 
she broke into loud sobs, which displeased her 
mother highly. 

“Take her away, Rosje,” said the old lady with 
stern solemnity. ‘“ When she is my age, she will 
expect to be disappointed in her friends.” 

Rose obeyed, 
and Jed Karen 
away to her own 
room, where the 
Dutch girl in- 
dulged in many 
dark forebodings 
between hersobs. 
The Hildyards 
would all be 
killed and eaten 
bythe Bechuanas, 
or at the very 
least Mr. and Mrs. 
Hildyard would 
be made slaves, 
and Rose forcibly 
married to a 
savage chief 
with ten or 
twelve 
already. Karen 

imagined horrors until she was tired, and then, 
finding that Rose was not turned from her pur- 
pose, she too became angry. 

« Oh, come back to the rest!” she said pettishly, 
drying her tears. ‘‘As my mother says, you are 
all mad.” 

They stepped ont on the stoep, but here a dark 
figure confronted them. It was Will Curtis. 

“Run away, Karen,” he said, with an authority 
which his old playfellow resented. “I want to 
speak to Rose.” 

“T suppose you think she will listen to you 
when she won't to me,” said Karen sharply. “I 
only wish she might, but I know better.” 

“Now, Rose,” said Will, as Karen disappeared, 
“you must know this scheme is absurd, but I 
suppose we can’t expect Uncle John to see it. It’s 
bad enough for him and Aunt Anne to go off in 
this way, but for you it’s impossible. Will you 
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marry me and stay here? At least Ican give you 
a roof over your head, and a Hottentot or two to 
do the rough work. Swarteberg may be an un- 
lucky house, but it’s better than a hut among 
savages, where even your life isn’t safe.” 

It must have been hard, Rose knew, for Will to 
curb his pride so far as to say this, and her voice 
was very gentle as she replied :— 

“Why, Will, how could I leave my father and 
mother to go by themselves? They are growing 
old, and they will want me more than ever.” 

“Nonsense, Rose; you don’t know what it 
means. I saw this very tribe when I went up- 
country with Dirck, and I tell you I wouldn’t 
afflict a decent woman with the sight of them. 
No words can describe their horrible state. I 
stayed with the Moffats, whom your father men- 
tioned, and saw all that was done for the people, 
without even 
gratitude in 
return.” 

“ All the more 
need to teach 
them,” said Rose. 

“But you can’t 
teach them—it’s 
not fit for you. 
Rose, have you 
no feeling at all 
forme? Canyou 
think quite 
calmly of going 
off on this expe- 
dition, knowing 
that I shall be 
in perpetual 
anxiety — agony 
—about you?” 

“What can I 
do, Will? Ican’t 
let papa and mamma go alone. If I was en- 
gaged to you, it would be different, but as 
it is——” 

“You have no duty to me?” he asked bitterly. 
“T didn’t think you would taunt me with my per- 
sistent ill-luck.” 

“J don’t, Will. How can you be so unkind? 
Only—only—if you could give up the farm, and 
come with us—— ?” 

She made the suggestion shyly, but with re- 
strained eagerness. The hard look returned to 
Will’s face. 

“No; I’ve vowed to stick to the farm and make 
it pay, whatever happens, and I'll doit. But look 
here, Rose; ’ll leave Kok in charge and come with 
you for a year, provided your father will give up 
his plan if it isn’t successful by that time.” 

Rose shook her head. “You would be making 
papa miserable all the time by pointing out the 
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difficulties. A year doesn’t allow fair trial. You 
would get him to come back out of consideration 
for mamma and me, and he would never be happy 
because he would have disobeyed his conscience.” 

“Tt seems there’s no way of pleasing you,” said 
Willangrily. “ Well, go; and [hope you'll enjoy 
yourself. Tf you should ever happen to think of 
me, you will know where to look for me.” 

He strode away, mecting Andries Duploit at the 
corner of the house, and went straight to the stable, 
where he saddled his horse and rode home. Andries 
looked after him curiously. 

“So! he said slowly to himself, and presently 
opened his mind to his brother Stephanus. 

“Do you really want to go with Oom Jan to 
preach to the niggers, Stephanus ? 
have thought you had the pluck.” 

“Of course I wish to go. 
turned Stephanus. 

“Well, I will persuade our mother to let you go, 
if you will keep your eyes open todo me a good 
turn with Rosje.” 

“ Rosje ? She would never look at us. 


[I shouldn’t 


Ihave said it,” re- 


She is as 


WORDS. 


good as betrothed to Groot Willem.” 

“Us?” cried Andries, facing round angrily. 
“You have not dared to lift your eyes to her, 
Stephanus ? You poor little——” 

“Stop, Andries. I have no hope, for I know she 
would never think of me. But who could know 
her without loving her?” 

“That’s true,” said Andries, his good humour re- 
stored. 3ut if you are content with that, you 
may as well do what you can to help me. See, 
she has quarrelled with Groot Willem. Isaw 
him ride away just now, looking savage, and 
when we said good-night she had been crying. 
Now when she is away among the savages she 
will feel lonely, and Groot Willem will be too 
proud to go after her. Also there will be many 
things you can do to help and cheer her, and when 
she is pleased with you, you can put in a word 
for me. Hint that I shall be taking a journey up- 
country in the spring; then she will learn to watch 
for me, and will be glad when I come.” 

“But why don’t you go with them yourself?” 
demanded Stephanus. 


(To be continued). 
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Sundap tn the Twentieth Century. 


BY THE REY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., 
1. SUNDAY A GIFT. 


OW may 
we best 
make the 
world 
happier 
in the 
4 Twen- 
SSA tieth 
Tt is a question worth asking; and 


Century ? 


perhaps it may suggest to us some New Century 
thoughts, and a New Century Mission for our 
Church. 

It often seems to me that there is one thought 
of God more bright than any other in this busy 
working world of ours—the thought of Sunday as 


His Girt. It is a good old proverb of a famous 
man who lived many years ago,— 

“A Sunday well spent brings 2 week of content.” 

If we take care of the Sundays, the weeks will 
take care of themselves. 

Of course we know there are many other precious 
gifts beside Sunday. Our New Year's gifts, and 
gifts “new every morning” in the New Year, 
will far exceed our power even to number them. 
If any are asking “ For what shall we praise our 
God and our King?” the question might rather 
be, “For what shall we not praise Him?” Praise 
Him for the “Open Hand filling all things living 
with plenteousness.” Praise Him for the daily 
food, which so mysteriously springs out of the 
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earth—food which millions of money could not 
purchase, food which could have no existence un- 
less the sun shone and the rain of heaven fell, and 
gave the bountiful harvest to the tiny seed which 
is equally our Father’s gift. Praise Him for the 
common gift of Home, in palace or cottage aflec- 
tion, knitting hearts as one, and making all akin. 
Yes, the true wealth is Home wealth. What 
mother, what father, would part from the cradle 
treasure for a millionaire’s possessions? It is 
never said that the love of little children is the 
root of all evil, but it zs said of unhallowed 
wealth: and therefore the home is better than the 
bank. Then thank God for another common gift 
—the gift of Health—the bright joy of painless 
existence, when all things round us are “ bright and 
beautiful,” and life seems one long holiday, Aye, 
and thank Him too for “ gathering clouds ” which 
sometimes bring the sunshine of Christian hope 
and promise nearer—when “darkness shows us 
worlds of light we never saw by day,”—and which 
always have their own “silver lining” to the eye 
of faith and trust. 

But I am forgetting what I have called the 
brightest thought of the Loving Giver of all good 
gifts,—“ Tue Day or Gop, most calm, most bright, 

The first and best of Days.” 


Iam, I confess, at a loss to present, in words 
that will fitly express to others, the thought which 
has increasingly seized upon my own mind, as to 
“Sunday in the New Century,” and the Mfisston 
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we all may aim to discharge in commending this 
wonderful Gift to others. It seems to me as if 
each Sunday morning we should wake with open 
hearts to welcome a Heavenly Guest. As George 
Herbert sings,— 
“Tfeaven’s door stands ope: 
Blessings are plentiful and rife— 
More plentiful than hope!” 

enter 
to be 


All we need do is to let the blessing 
our own hearts. and then aim ourselves 
blessings to others. 

Happy Century if the bells of Heaven ring on 
earth to greet each dawning Day of Blessing! 
Toil of hand, and anxiety of heart, and reproof 
of conscience, give place to-day to communion and 
sympathy with the Divine Giver and Worker, 
Whose labour is “ Love Divine all love excelling.” 
As the day breaks, it seems again to sing its new 
song of “ Peace on earth, goodwill to men,” and 
prompts in every heart the carol of praise— 
“Thanks be unto God for His Unspeakable Gift”— 
the Gift of Infinite Grace, in the Gift of His Son, 
and the Gift of His Spirit, that we too may be “ in 
the Spirit on the Lord’s Day.” 

|. As God's great Gift Day Sunday should begin 
with joy and gladness in every heart. 

There is, there can be, no real Sunday-keeping 
without this. Sunday is no Day of Brightness 
when it is a day of negatives and prohibitions. If 
these are needed we want the Sunday spirit before 
we can keep the day at all. The day is one 
which the Lord hath blessed, that He may bless 
us on the day. He meets us at the threshold of 
the dawn. He seems to say to each, as morning 
decks the sky and night shadows flee away—‘“ I 
am the Light of the world: Look unto Me 
and be lightened. Let Me take your sins and 


your burdens and your sorrows to-day : or rather, 
by pardon and grace and comfort, enrich you with 
My saving grace. 


Come into My House with 
thanksgiving. Ask with the 


“Y BELIEVE that 
| England owes 
herstabilityand 
greatness to the 
general observance 
of the Day of Rest 
and the study of 
Holy Seripture.” 
The Bishop of 
Durham. 
“Theseventh day 
is not a burden im- 
posed on man to 
bear, but a blessed 
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Psalmist, ‘ What shall I render to the Lord for all 
His benefits to me?’ and then reply with him, 
‘I will take the cup of salvation, and call upon 
the Name of the Lord.’ ” 

Remember “thou art a King’s guest.” * 

“Thou art coming to a King : 
Large petitions with thee bring.” 

“ Ask, and ye shall receive.” Do not leave your 
Father’s House without a blessing. Do not go 
empty away : there is ‘‘ bread enough and to spare” 
at the Divine Table of Bounty. And then return 
to your homes with hearts full of peace and love 
and joy: so that your children shall dream that 
“Home is Heaven,” and be prepared with you at 
last to find that ‘‘ Heaven is Home.” 

If. A second thought is this: Jf we have “ freely 
received” the Heaven-sent Gift of Happy Sunday 
in our own hearts we must take care that we 
“freely give” in our mission effort to commend 
the Day to others. 

It is true Sunday is our Test Day, as well as 
God’s Rest Day ; and rest from daily toil isa great 
blessing: but even daily toil itself would be better 
than Sunday ¢dleness and Sunday selfishness / 
“Blessed, to be a blessing,” is God’s eternal rule 
of benediction. “Be happy, make happy,” is an 
inevitable cause and effect. ‘“ Do something for 
somebody quick,” would cure half the ills and 
miseries of idle people. 

Some one sweetly sings—“ The mind is happy 
still that is intent on good”: and “ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work,” was the testimony 
of our Lord Himself—uttered, too, on a Sabbath 
Day. What we really need is to share, in some 
faint but true measure, in God's work and Christ’s 
work on Sundays. There would be no weary or 
dull Sundays then. We should get into a higher 
altitude. ‘We should run and not be weary”: 
we should “ mount up on wings as eagles.” “The 
joy of the Lord,” on the Lord’s Day, would be 
our “strength” for blissful labour. 
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BY THE BISHOPS OF DURHAM, OSSORY, AND MEATH, AND LORD 


KINNAIRD. 


Gift to him of one day each week, rescued for his 
bodily and spiritual needs from the worry and waste 
of daily toil.” The Bishop of Ossory. 


“To rob us of the love of Sunday would be an in- 
calculable loss to the home life and the social life as 
well as the religious life of the people.” 

The Bishop of Meath. 


“Comparing our enjoyment of Sunday and the 
advantages flowing to our people from the Sunday's 
rest and quiet with those of other countries where 
such quiet does not exist, we are not encouraged 
to try new experiments-in increasing Sunday labour.” 

Lord Kinnaird, 


1, THE FIRST 


CATHEDRAL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON MADDEN, LIVERPOOL. 


HE first Cathedral of the Twentieth 
) Century! The thought is not only 
“| aspiring, but inspiring. It fires the 
imagination. It kindles enthusiasm. 
What diocese will claim the honour? 

To me there is but one diocese, one 
ity that ought to claim the honour—LIVERPOOL. 

In the first year of the new century Liverpool 
will haye attained its Episcopal majority. How 
could we more fittingly celebrate our *‘coming of 
age” than by erecting a Cathedral to the glory of G od? 

‘In days that are past Liverpool churchmen sought 
to build them a Cathedral worthy of the second 
city of the empire, but their efforts came to nought. 
The scheme probably failed because Liverpool was 
attempting too much. It had founded a Bishopric, 
it had established a new University College, and it 
had rebuilt at great cost the RoyalInfirmary. Large 
sums of money had been raised in a few years for 
these purposes. Another fact we must not forget. 
The years following the launching of the Cathedral 
scheme were years of commercial depression, and the 
shipping trade of Liverpool greatly suffered. 

The hour had not yet come. The diocese had not 
felt the need ; the necessity, therefore, of building an 
House unto the Lord was not laid, as a burden, upon 
its heart. The hour has now come. Trade is pros- 
perous. No other great enterprise blocks the way. 
And time and city improvements have narrowed 
down the question of possible sites. Of these I will 
name only two: (1) the truly magnificent one at the 
top of London Road (possibly there is no finer site 
in the whole city); (2) and the site on which at 
present stands the Parish Church (and Cathedral 
Church) of St. Peter, Church Street. 

The latter site would probably be acirr. The pat- 
ronage of the parishof Liverpool is now in the hands of 
the Gladstone family. When we remember that, in 
his last visit to his native city, Mr. Gladstone made 
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an eloquent appeal fora Cathedral, it is almost certair 
his sons would be prepared to further their father’s 
wishes by helping forward a Cathedral scheme as 
far as it is possible for them so to do. 

The site is also central; and, above all, we are told 
that itis possible to build upon it a Cathedral Church, 
at a cost of £100,000, to seat 3,000 worshippers. The 
chief objection is, that the space is too limited. 

Whatever the site, the sum needed should not 
stagger the faith, or the generosity of the diocese of 
Liverpool? At the outside it would only be the price 
of one ironclad; it would be less than one half-year’s 
Drink Bill for the city. 

In the days of our diocesan youth we dreamed 
dreams of a Cathedral towering above 


the city by 
the Mersey. 


In vision, we beheld from the deck of 
some great ship, sailing proudly into port, the spires 
of Liverpool’s Cathedral flashing in the light of 
the morning sun, or bathed in the golden mists of 
eventide. 

Now, in our sober manhood, we have grown less 
poetical and more practical. We have outgrown our 
youthful “yain imaginings,” and, as becomes the 
wisdom of our twenty-one years, the business aspect 
of a Cathedral appeals to us more than the artistic. 

But whatever vision has come to us of a twentieth 
century Cathedral, a modern Cathedral ought to- 
meet the necessities of the diocesan life and organi- 
zation of our own day. 

I know there are many plans and designs in 
existence for a Liverpool Cathedral. My object is not 
to start a discussion on the style of architecture, or 
to give preference to any one site over another (all 
have their advantages), but to try and get Liverpool 
men to see that a Cathedral is both a possible and a 
practicable scheme. If Lancashire men once realize 
that this will make for a vigorous spiritual life in 


the diocese, then the money will be forthcoming for- 
its erection. 
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There is no lack of wealth, there is no lack of generous hearts; 
then let the first decade of the new century see the foundation stone 
of Liverpool's Cathedral laid amidst the shoutings of the people 
of God. 

“And all the people shouted with a great shout, when they 
praised the Lord, because the foundation of the House of the 
Lord was laid.” 


il. THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL. 
BY OUR OWN COMMISSIONER. 


Livenroo. has cause, indeed, to be thankful for its Bishop, Dr. 
Chavasse, and the more he is known the more will he be valued. 
His power to influence men has been proved over and over 
again. ‘The son of a Birmingham physician, he was educated at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and distinguished himself in 
honours. His love of work led him to accept the curacy of St. 
Paul's, Preston, with the Rey. W. Miles Myres, who describes him 
“as ever a loyal and affectionate fellow-helper, diligent in visit- 
ing, attractive in preaching, earnest in loving care, exercising 
an influence for good, social and religious, over the young 
men under his charge, and by his own self-denying devotion 
stimulating others to undertake work. One special sphere of 
his labour was a district round an old stable, where a congre- 
gation was gathered together which afterwards found a 
place of meeting in a suitable mission room.” What qualifi- 
cations could possibly be more fitting for a future bishop? 
As Vicar of St. Paul’s, Holloway, and Rector of St. Peter-le- 
Bailey, Oxford, Mr. Chavasse won all hearts by his special 
gifts, his kindness, his faithful teaching, and his quiet courage 
and perseverance in overcoming difficulties. From every 
point of view, as a parish pastor, he “purchased to 
himself a good degree,” though perhaps his “ stable ” Of his work, as Principal of Wycliffe Hail, Oxford, 
experience in his first curacy will be the strongest in training other men for our Church, it may truly 
recommendation to the clergy in Liverpool, many of be said, his services were so great that even a 
whom are now sharing a similar experience. “A bishopric and its openings seemed to many hardly to 
fellow-feeling ” will make the Bishop “wondrous balance the loss to Oxford. 
kind ” in his sympathy with these hard workers who In Liverpool Dr. Chavasse has been welcomed most 
are now treading in his former steps. warmly and—as he asked in his first touching letter 
to the diocese—prayerfully. 
“Give me,” he wrote, “ your 
prayers. One far stronger 
and more able might well 
shrink from the oversight of 
such a diocese as Liverpool. 
But ‘He that calleth is faith- 
ful,’ and prayer links man’s 
weakness to God’s almighti- 
ness. And then, be patient 
with me. Confidence and 
sympathy are not the creation 
of aday; but the growth of 
months or years. I do not ask 
for them at first. I shall 
make mistakes. ‘A man who 
never makes mistakes seldom 
makes anything.’ But till 
confidence and sympathy 
come, give mea patient trial.” 
We are sure, we may add, 
that “confidence and sym- 
pathy” have already come in 
full measure to the Bishop. 
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am thinking, have had ie jonen pre- 
scription a right to shelter in the 
courts of the Tabernacle, if not 
within its walls, and may, perhaps, 
even claim to join in its hymns of 
praise. The Bensepicrre, at all events, calls upon 
them to praise the Lorp; and Jays stress upon the 
fact that they are all expected to be choristers. 

A word first about the casual use of a church. 
A turkey once took advantage of an open church 
to set up housekeeping in the squire’s pew; and a 
goose actually made its way into the pulpit in the 
absence of the caretaker. Dogs dislike the word 
church, not because they are weary of the service, 
but by reason of the fact that they are not permitted 
to enter the building with the rest of the family. 
They are patterns to human beings, since the latter 
are not always anxious to be near their Master, 
Occasionally persistence is rewarded. I once knew a 
dog which regularly attended Morning Prayer at the 
Parish Church, and made a point of standing during 
the singing of the Psalms and hymns. How much 
more creditable was this conduct than that of the 
cat, which chose an inopportune time for inspecting 
the old-fashioned organ bellows, thereby bringing 
about the use of a stop nov contemplated by the 
builder of the instrument. 

Certain animals have from time immemorial used 
churches as dwelling-places and for refuge in time of 
stress. At their head stand those fine creatures, the 
White or Barn Owls. These sedate, wise-looking 
birds select the tower or some convenient hole under 
the eaves, and there prepare their rough cradle nest, 
lay three or four white eggs, hatch their young, and 
feed them until they are able to earn their own 
living. Unhappily, much offence is caused by the 
behaviour of theowlets. They snore in church, and 
they have no excuse for their conduct, for they snore 
most when widest awake. Owlets do not mind what 
part of the service they snore in, but are specially 
demonstrative at the time of Evening Prayer. The 
reason is simple. The snoring is really the call of 
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the owlets for their food; and as they have been 
duly fed with mice soon after daybreak, their morn- 
ings are spent in snoreless sleep, whereas in the 
evening they are again ready for a meal, and take 
care to say so. 

Jackdaws, if they go to church at all, copy the bad 
example of certain ringers one sees sometimes, and 
confine themselves to the belfry. 


It is not to be 
wondered at, 


therefore, that while the church 
shelters them they contribute to the church 


little 
but noise and litter. 


They are clamorous, pushing, 
and impudent, and when they want a thing take it 
without asking. But even jackdaws have their good 
points. ‘They pull the wool out of the sheep's back 
to make their nests, but pay for it afterwards by 
feeding their half-dozen young with the insects they 
eather from the same animal. 
enter the church itself. A misguided individual 
once spoiled an entire service. It disturbed the con- 
gregation, contributed its mite, all out of tune, to the 
singing, sat on the pulpit steps during the sermon, 
and left the church with a “caw” at the end. An 
attempt was made to eject it at an earlier stage, the 
officials pursuing it with sticks and umbrellas, but 
this the jackdaw rather enjoyed than otherwise. 
Until they have learned at least the elements of good 
behaviour, jackdaws had better confine themselves 
to the tower. 

Those untiring, fleet-winged birds, the swifts, use 
our churches during their short summer sojourn in 
the north. They prefer country churches, disliking 
the noise and bustle of towns, and place their rude 
nests of grass and feathers in the crannies of the 
tower or in some secluded part of the main building. 

House-martins build their clay, cup-like nests 
under the caves ; and often, when the time of migra- 
tion comes, use the roof and tower of the church for 
their rendezvous. They settle in large numbers, 
preening their feathers and arranging the details 
of their long journey. They love to return to the 
place of their birth; andif they once take a “sitting” 


in a church become regular attendants during the 
rest of their lives. 


Occasionally they 
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The pigeons 
which haunt St. 
Mark’s, at Ven- 
jee, have long 
been celebrated, 
but one can see 
clouds” of 
these birds with- 
in the precincts 
of our great 
English Cathe- 
drals. Thedoves 
which, in count- 
less numbers, fly 
to their Mas- 
ter’s windows at 
St. Paul’s, and 
without 
fear at the cal) 
of their many 
friends, are a 
great delight to 
all who love the 
feathered 
jects of the Lord 
of the Temple. 

That beauti- 
ful bird the 
starling some- 
uses the 


“ 


come 


swh- 


times 
ehureh as a 
sanctuary or 
city of refuge. 
During a severe 
when I 
Rector of 
the Land’s End, 
immense flocks 
of starlings 
sheltered them- 
selves from the 
cold, and from 
human persecu- 
tion, by spend- 
ing the long 
nights in the 
ehurch tower; 
and,for my part, 
I was glad to be 
able to entertain 
such deserving 
strangers. 
Church people 
in furs are few 
in number, only 
bats and mice having any claim to be mentioned. 
Bats establish themselves in crannies of the sacred 
building, and sometimes in such numbers, and with 
such unclean results, that drastic measures have to 
be taken for their removal. Unhappily, moved 
by the heat of the building or by natural restless- 
ness, they sometimes trouble themselves to fly to and 
fro during the service, to the great distraction of the 
worshippers, who, old or young, cannot keep their 


winter, 
was 


a 
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THE PIGEONS OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDKAL. 
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eyes off the “‘ flitter-mice.”. 

Sparrows are often abused for blocking up the 
roof water-drains of the church with their untidy 
nests of straw, hay, and feathers, but they do not 
always choose undesirable sites. Before me as IJ 
write are a young couple who have made their 
first home in the east wall of the chancel. Happy 
would it be if all married people began life under 
such sacred conditions. 
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+ aa 


ole. nilcn dill 


iat stands uy 
country beyon a 
that strikes a tender ke ut a life 


soon to be merged into the fuller life 
of immortality.”"— Willard 


BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF “WE WIVES,” 


F you please, can you tell me the *Lisbeth Farrell had spent eighty-three years in 
way to Sorrento?” toiling and moiling for others. She had been a 
I looked down at the small figure laundress. “Look at my wrist, ma’am; "tis growed 
beside me. Such a quaint little out of shape wi’ the hoult of aniron,” until weakness 
thing it was. Not five foot high, obliged her todrop it. But, by washing other folk’s 
with a thin shawl] drawn tightly clothes, she had managed to support an aged father 
over a pair of slender shoulders. A rusty bonnet and mother, until God took both from her. “I didn’t 
crowning a grey head, and a pair of china blueeyes fret for’em, ma'am. I was past frettin’ or workin’ 
looking up out of an apple-cheeked old face. for them; and they had gone home. Besides, I had 
“It's over there—across the bay,” I answered. Bridget tokeep. Shenever could do much, poor thing, 
“Js a three mile walk, and if you want to get there, with her head and liver troublin’ her all her life. 
I advise you to take the train. It will only cost one But she redded the house fair tidy, whilst I chared an” 
penny halfpenny.” washed. Till—till—her mind went; an’ I’ve just bin 
The blue eyes followed my index finger a little un- visiting her. 
decidedly. “But my feet are so wet, my dear,” she 
explained. ‘ And the train isn’t due yet.” face on it and confess ? 

“Just half an hour to wait,” I said encouragingly. ‘“She’s—she’s in the union, ma’am, though I lives 
“And you can dry your boots in the waiting-room. tosay it. I kep’ her as long as Icould. But what 
It’s a dreadfully long walk to Sorrento, and wi’ her contrairy ways (all along of her liver, 
you look too frail to face this north wind.” ma'am), and her wastefulness (all along of her 

«Well, honey, I'll take your advice. I’m not silliness, ma’am), God bless her! I couldn’t 
as young as I once was. An’ now I come to keep her out of the workus. An’ that’s the 
think of it, I’m main weary.” real throuble, ma’am.” 

My way lay towards Ballycoona I glanced away, as trembling hands 
Station: so together we turned our backs stole up softly to wipe away some tears 
on the beautiful view of Tetly. The that dimmed the china eyes. Then 
little woman kept up an animated con- *Lisbeth went on:— 
versation as we picked our steps through “T walked from Sorrento to Hackets- 
the mud. Another little woman, aged town Union, ma’am, and then I walked 
four, walked demurely beside her. } down to Ballycoona Station to find a 

“When I looks at your little girl, «, train just gone, an’ not another for an 
ma'am,” said the old thing tremulously, hour. That’s what has broke me 
“T wishes I was young again. But down.” 
that can niver be! I’m eighty- three I listened to this excuse for shaking 
years old, honey, eighty-three years hand and tremulous voice. But 
old! But I haven’t done my work yet. I knew instinctively that it was sight 
The Lord save me till I’ve done my of Bridget in the workhouse on 
work.” the rock that had been too much for 

I waited until the old voice was ‘Lisbeth. Not the walk. She con- 
‘strong enough to take up its idl tinued,— 
parable. Such a story it was ~ ‘Htenf “Tm wonderfully sthrong. I goes to 


too! Full of unconscious heroism a. 0 ut ive be iaie a house every morning to clean boots, 
and commonplace pathos. oe gould "—Page 18. and to another to wash up after dinner. 


ETC. 


An’ that’s the real sorrow, ma’am.” 
Poor old Lisbeth hesitated. Should she put a bold 
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‘LISBETH.” 


Miss Hammond—God bless her!—lets me help in 
that way. She and four other ladies pays my rent 
for me, and that is all I can do for them in 
return,” 

There was a lump in my throat as I looked 
down at the brave little woman. LEighty-three 
years of age, and nothing but a kitchen-maid’s 
assistant. 

“I’ve always been respectable,” went on the tired 
garrulous voice. “Always kept to myself, and God 
hasn’t forsaken me. If ever you comes to Tetly, 
ma’am, I hope you will give me a call.” 

By this time we had reached Ballycoona, and I 
piloted my old friend to the third class waiting- 
room. 

“Now, Elisabeth Farrell,” I said, “pull off your 
boots and dry your feet. There’s no one here to see 
you, and it will prevent your taking cold.” 

“I thank yez kindly, ma’am, but I think not,” she 
explained briskly. “I’m that rheumatic I’d never 
get down to button ’em on again.” 

I am convinced there were no stockings between 
the hard wet leather and the poor benumbed feet, 

“Now I must be going,” I said, nodding good-bye 
to Lisbeth. ‘If ever I amin Sorrento I’]] not forget 
that call.” 

“Thank ye kindly, ma’am,” was the answer, as I 
hurried from the station. 

“Molly,” I whispered, “I find I have no purse in 
If weclimb to the top of the hill, and 
get down again before her train is due, you shall 
give "Lisbeth half a crown.” 

A pair of sturdy legs kept up with my eager steps 
as we ran home. We were in good time, and 
Molly slipped some silver into the wrinkled, unready 
palm, and, not waiting for the surprised gratitude 
which followed, we ran off. 

Outside the gate, my little girl said to me breath- 
sssly, * Will our poor old woman find the penny you 
dropped, mother?” 

“ Which penny, Molly ?” Inot unnaturally queried. 
“Did I drop one, girlie?” 

“ Yes, when you gave me the other penny to give 
to her,’ Molly nodded gravely. “It was a yellow 
penny, too, and it rolled right under the old woman’s 


” 


my pocket. 


legs.” 

Greatly vexed (was my protégée going to prove 
worthless ?), I unclasped my purse and counted over 
its contents. It was minus a half-sovereign. 

“Come, Molly mavourneen!” I eried, “we must 
trot down to the station again.” 

For the third time that afternoon we went into 
the dusty waiting-room. ‘Lisbeth was alone, drying 
her toes. A damp steam exuded from the poor paper 
soles as they neared the blaze, and I noticed the 
boots were riddled with holes. 

“My little girl tells me I dropped some money 
when I opened my purse just now,” I explained to 
‘Lisbeth and a police sergeant, who was hovering 
outside. 

Immediately the poor old figure was on its knees, 
peering with filmed eyes into the cracks of the floor. 
Molly was down, too, and so was the policeman. 


ui 


*Lisbeth it was who found it after all, poking it 
out from under a seat with the point of her crazy 
umbrella. 

“Tere is the sixpence, ma’am,” she said, 
wipe it for you; it’s covered with dust.” 

The operation took some time, for "Lisbeth’s hand- 
kerchief (such a white and clean one!) was not easily 
comeatable. 

“Aye! but it’s gould!” she exclaimed as the 
coin emerged from its sheath of dirt. “It’s months 
since I held such a darlint in my hand.” 

I was almost afraid to look at the old face gloating 
over the half-sovereign. But there was neither greed 
nor covetousness in the clear eye. 

“May the blessin’ of God go wid it,” she said, 
handing it back to metenderly. “I’m so gladI found 
it for you, ma’am!” 

So was I; though I did not offer to give it to her. 
Such a gift would have spoiled the transaction. Only, 
as Molly and I retraced our steps up the hill, we laid 
a plan how it might eventually find its way into 
the pocket alongside that clean handkerchief. 

A few days after, I was cycling past Sorrento, when 
a bowed figure met my eye at the door of a humble 
tenement. 


“Let me 


rt 
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“Ts that you, ’Lisbeth?” 
ing, too! 
day ?” 

“Ah, ma’am, honey! I’ve been wearying to see 
ye!” was the joyful reply. “Miss Hammond was 
that surprised at your kindness, an’ I’ve been won- 
dering ever since if God sent yez with the crown I 
wanted so badly.” 

*Lisbeth’s room was just as neat and tidy as pos- 
sible. But, oh, so bare! The place of plates on a 
snow white dresser was supplied with paper, cut in 
fantastic van- 
dykes. Want 
of a pillow on 
the bed was 
hidden by a 
piece of chintz 
cunningly 
doubled over 
it. Need of a 
carpet was al- 
most forgotten 
in the warm 
reflection of a 
twig fire on 
the hearth. 

Evidently 
‘Lisbeth’s 
heart was full 
-of pride in her 
little room. It 
was here she 
hoped tospend 
her latter 
«lays. So she 
informed me. 

*“Ma’am, 

honey,” she 
said confiden- 
tially, “I'll be 
laying my 
bones in Glas- 
nevin. By 
thin ‘tis past 
minding Vl 
be. But, plase 
God, Vil go 
off quiet in 
iny own bed. 
I couldn’t 
abear strang- 
ers thrapsing round when I was called.” 

I knew this was in reference to her sister. Bridget, 

poor soul, would have to die in public! 

“Dye me nice things made up for that day, ma’am. 

*Don’t let the parish have anny thing to do wi? 
it,’ says Ito Miss Hammond, ‘’Lisbeth!’ says she, 


I queried. ‘“ Wash- 
Then you did not catch cold on Thurs- 


‘don’t you fear! I'll not let the parish come nigh yez!’ 
So I trusts and am happy: for I'l] sleep in Jesus.” 
Influenza laid me aside for several weeks after my 
call on “Lisbeth. One of the first visits I paid, after 
convalescence, was to Hacketstown, to see what kind 
«of person Bridget might be. 
* Just the most troublesome, quarrelsome old thing 
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that ever was,” quoth our matron. “Dut she is better 
behaved since her sister came in.” 

Her sister! Oh, my poor ‘Lisbeth! had it come to 
that? Iwas almost afraid of looking for the figure 
I thought would be hiding away from shame. I need 
not have feared. In front of the wired-off furnace 
sat "Lisbeth, clad in the uniform of the place. Never 


‘had I seen a check gown, coarse apron, and rough 


cap so neatly worn. Beside her, in the best armchair, 
reclined Bridget. 


“Tt was the ‘fluenzy, ma’am, honey!’ 
*Lisbeth. 


explained 
« Just the *fluenzy that brought me in— 
havin’ no one to see after me, 
may say. Miss IHam- 
mond couldn’t abide to Jet me 
be. ‘It’s throubling me greatly, 
*Lisbeth,’ she says 
‘an’ I don’t my way to 
gettin’ any wan to live wid 
‘Miss, darlint,’ 
1*}] 
after 
best 


do.’ 


as you 


Says, she: 


see 


yez, says she. 
says I, ‘don’t you worry! 
3ridget and look 
that ‘ull be the 
thing to 
I don’t deny 
it’s hard, 
mna’am, honey, 


go to 


her, an’ 


seein’ as I 
have 
worked to 


always 
keep = mysel’ 
respectable. 
But Bridget 
is better for 
havin’ me,and 
it won't be 


long, any 
ways.” 
The brave 


old face trem- 
bled and gui- 


vered as she 
spoke. *his- 
beth cer- 


tainly took 
it hard, in 
spite of pro- 
testations. 

I have a small fund laid by in 
order to help such cases as this; 
and I left the Union determined 
to get Elisabeth out of it as soon as possible. Strange 
to say, I found the old woman herself the only one 
averse to my plan. 

“’P would just be heaven, my dear,” she said, her 
face lighting up, “if it weren’t for Bridget, poor 
thing. You see, she’s cranky, all along of her liver, 
ma‘am, an’ that dotty that no wan likes her in here. 
I can’t say but what they are polite and nice enough 
to me. Miss Brennan there often shares her cup of 
tay wi’ me. An’ ould Biddy Carroll lets me sit closer 
to the fire than any one else these windy nights. 
But they don’t like my poor Bridget, God bless her! 
They push an’ grumble at her. When I'm by, it’s 
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“She and ric 


better for the crathure. So thank yez kindly, ma’am, 
I can’t leave awhile.” 

I looked from the pretty, frail old face to the 
sad, vacant one beside it. No wonder the inmates 
of Hacketstown preferred Lisbeth. 

After a short time, however, it was plain that life 
in a ward was growing unbearable to the dainty 
spirit that had always kept respectable and to itself. 
‘Lisbeth consented to leave her sister. 

It was a lovely morning when I drove to carry 
her back to her tiny cottage. She would hardly 
know it with its new furniture, and I longed to see 
the sweet face brighten as I led her in. 

“T don’t know what I shall do without Elisabeth 
Farrell,” grumbled the matron, as I announced my 
errand. “She does everything for everybody in 
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No. 7 ward. She makes the tea, and washes. 
up the cups, and divides the snuff, and sits 
with the sick! Her sister Bridget has been 
more cantankerous than usual these last few 
days; but Elisabeth acts as a bufler, and none: 
of the other inmates feel her whims and fancies 
now. Bridget is always gentler, too, when 

Blisabeth is by.” 

Eagerly, expectantly, I entered the ward om 
my message of hope. *Lisbeth 
was kneeling by Bridget’s. 
bed, with her arms round her 
sister’s neck. 

“Don't be long over the- 
leavetaking, Lisbeth,” TI 
called gaily, as I trod between 
the cots. ‘ You can come to 
see after Bridget as often as- 
you like.” 

There was something about 
the quiet figure, in its thin shawl 
and plain bonnet (‘Lisbeth had put. 
off uniform), which awed me as. 
I approached nearer. Something 
drooping and helpless about the 
way in which one grey head rested 
against the other greyer one on a 
blay bolster. 

I called to the matron, and lifted 
those encircling arms from her unheeding sister’s neck... 

*Lisbeth’s work was done. She and Bridget need 
never part again. Both of them were dead. 

€ & # * cS 

Had God forgotten to be gracious? Iasked myself 
this question as I sat in the dim mortuary, waiting 
for Miss Hammond and a certain glass-panelled coach 
I had sent for. 

A calm, rapt look on the quiet face, encircled with 
its neatly-plaited cap frill, was sufficient answer. 
She knew the love of Him who had laid down His life- 
for us; and His love had won her to live for others. 
The last few days of her long life she had poured forth 
a willing sacrifice for sister Bridget. MWe had planned 
to give her a good thing in her little home. God 
had given her a better. 
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CROSS within a circle! In this simple sign all 

our figures may be traced. The first “three 
numbers are clear enough, 5 and 3 have suffered 
some distortion, but popular usage has often done 
worse in maiming words. It will be seen that with 9 
the possible constructions of lines from this original 
symbol are exhausted, and O (the whole circle) was 
employed to represent 10, the unit preceding the O 
signifying one ten. In the same way 20 means two 
tens. As | to Roman numerals many people) wonder) = wonder 


why IIII appears on clock faces. It is correct. One 
raised finger meant one, two fingers two, three fingers 
three, four fingers four. Then five was formed by 
the four fingers closed and the thumb pointing away 
from them, and for X we haye two Vs—thus: V_ 
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HE deep, re- 
ligious feel- 
ing which 
distinguishes 
our beloved Sove- 
reign, gives to the 
office of Queen’s 
Chaplain a deeper 
significance than it 
had in former 
reigns, when the 
attendance of the 
monarch at public 
worship was little 
more than a state 
ceremonial. <A few 
words may be said regarding Her Majesty’s religious 
preferences. The Queen prefers a simple service and an 
extempore sermon, about twenty minutes long, devoted 
to Gospel truths, and does not favour the introduction 
of political or controversial subjects. All preachers 
before the Queen, as in the University pulpits, must 
weara black gown. The text of the sermon is sup- 
plied beforehand, and written out and placed on the 
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cushion of the royal pew along with the Queen’s 


service books. All texts of sermons preached before 
the Queen are filed. Her Majesty invariably “com- 
mands” the preacher of the day to dinner. These 
regulations will serve to show that the Queen admits 
those who minister to her in things spiritual into 
the more private circle of Court life. 

The Chaplains to the Queen, which are divided 
into Honorary, Ordinary, and Scottish, number in 
a}l some seventy-three, and nearly all belong officially 
to the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, where they take 
their “ waits,” or periods of duty, according to fixed 
regulation. Since the early years of her reign, the 
‘Queen has not worshipped at the Chapel Royal, as 
her predecessors did, preferring to have Divine ser- 
vice in the private chapels which are attached to 
each of her residences. At Osborne and Balmoral she 
frequently, in years gone by, attended her parish 
church. The Chaplains are summoned to preach be- 
fore the Queen in her private chapels at Her Majesty’s 
pleasure. Iam told that this is by no means the try- 
ing ordeal to a novitiate which would at first appear, 
as the Queen is such a very sympathetic listener. 

The late Rev. Arthur Robins, the well-known 
Chaplain to the Household Troops at Windsor, used 
to tell the story that when first summoned to preach 
before the Queen, he went through an agony of dread, 
but all fear vanished when he entered the pulpit and 
saw the kind, benignant face of his Sovereign. It 
was when Dr. Wellesley was Dean of Windsor, and 
Mr. Robins not having brought a black gown, was 
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obliged to borrow 
Dean Wellesley’s, 
in order to conform 
to the Queen’s regu- 
lation. When Mr. 
Robins disrobed, 
the Dean said, 
‘Your sermon was 
just the kind Her 
Majesty likes. I 
hope you have left 
some inspiration be- 
hind in the gown.” 
It is impossible 
° . Tu REY CLEMENT SMITH RECTOI 
in a short article to WITIPPINGHAM 
enumerate even the 
names of all the Queen’s Chaplains; those who have 
held the office longest are Canon the Hon. Doug 
Hamilton Gordon, appointed in 1857,and the Rey. John 
Edward Kempe, in 1858. 
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Dr. Creighton, as Bishop of 
London, heads the Court preachers, being Dean of the 
Chapel Royal. The Rev. Edgar Sheppard, author of 
Memorials of St. James’s Palace,in which much inuter- 
esting information is given regarding the doings of 
monarchs and preachers at the Chapel Royal, is the 
Sub-Dean. Dr. Davidson, Bishop of Winchester, is 
Clerk of the Queen’s Closet, and Dean Farrar, Canon 
Dalton, and the Rev. W. R. Jolley are Deputy Clerks. 

Dean Farrar has been a Queen’s Chaplain for 
thirty-one years, and in view of the many times he 
has officiated before Her Majesty, it will be of 
interest to recall the very first sermon which he 
preached. I have heard the Dean tell the story in 
his Own inimitable style. He was ordained on 
Christmas Day, 1854, and on the same afternoon 
preached in the Infirmary Chapel of Salisbury 
Workhouse. The clergyman who asked him to take 
this duty thoughtfully provided him with a suitable 
homily to read, but the newly-ordained Deacon 
determined that the first sermon he preached should 
at least be his own, and set to work to write one in 
the half-hour at his disposal. According to the 
Dean’s estimate the sermon was a miserable failure. 
He recalls the stony gaze of the old men and the 
vacant stare of the old women in that bare and 
miserable chapel, and how, as he proceeded with the 
reading of his discourse on ‘ The Angels’ Song,” one 
after another got up and hobbled off in disgust. One 
may imagine the freely expressed sentiments of those 
ancient paupers, had they been told that the despised 
young preacher was destined to delight the ears of 
the Queen, and have multitudes hanging upon his 
words in the years to come. 

Canon Duckworth, the well-known Vicar of St. 
Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, has also, like Dean Farrar, 
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THE QUEEN’S 
been a Queen’s Chaplain for thirty years, and received 
both appointments in recognition of his services as 
private tutor to the Jate Duke of Albany. 
Archdeacon Sinclair has held the office of Queen’s 
Chaplain for ten years, and when in 1894 he was 
made Archdeacon of London, he became also Grand 
Chaplain of England. The Archdeacon is a most 
interesting personality: a tall, fine man, descended 
through his grandmother from the Macdonalds, Lords 
of the Isles. The rooms of his house, under the shadow 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, are hung with portraits of 
his ancestors, a long line of notable men and beauti- 
ful women. His grandfather was the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Jolin Sinclair, the philanthropist, and the founder of 
the Board of Agriculture. If, as Lord Salisbury once 
said, the Bishop of London is the hardest worked man 
in the country, - the Archdea- 


con must run him W\a7 very close. Dr. 
Sinclair some- aN ~), times describes 
himself as et aS the aide-de- 
. Bishop. He 

over twenty- 

five parishes, 


and by preach- 
ing three times 
on a Sunday 
during the 
months that he 
is not doing 
> duty at St. 
a Paul’s, he 
contrives to 
become ac- 
quainted with 
each. He isa 
large - hearted 
man, full of 
sympathy 
with the 
people; an edu- 
cationalist, a 
promoter of 
social reform, 
the friend and 
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adviser of the young clergy, and, in short, embodies 
the idea of “muscular” Christianity. He takes a 
keen interest in the musical part of the services at 
St. Paul's, and on Sundays has two of the choir boys 
to breakfast with him, and four men from the choir 
to dinner, after which they sing choral music to- 
gether. The Archdeacon delights in out-door exer- 
cises, and is an advocate for cyclists’ services in the 
church districts frequented by riders. A few years 
ago he made a little record himself, riding on his_ 
tricyele from London to the seat of his family, Thurso 
Castle, on Pentland Firth, a distance of 730 miles, 
in 16 days. I cannot here do more than touch the 
fringe of the intensely busy life of Archdeacon 
Sinclair, nor attempt to enumerate his offices and 
duties. 

Dean Eliot, of Windsor, holds the very honoured 
position of Domestic Chaplain to the Queen, in which 


“dispenser of the 
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office he succeeded Dr. 
Davidson, the present 
Bishop of Winchester. 
He lives within 
the precincts 
of Windsor 
Castle, oflici- 
ates at the 
daily ser- 
vices for the 
household,and 
is brought into 
very close touch 
with the reli- 
gious life of the 
Queen, and is 
the adviser and 


royal charities 
in the Borough. 
Dean Eliot 
shuns publicity, 
and by his dis- 
cretion standsin THE VERY REy. 
high favour. DEAN 
He isa charming man,and very much a courtier. 

The Rey. Clement Smith, the Rector of Whipping- 
ham, and in this respect the Queen’s parish minister, 
is brought into very intimate touch with the Court 
at Osborne, and frequently officiates in the Queen’s 
private prayer room. He was appointed a royal 
chaplainsix yearsago. Her Majesty has not attended 
public worship at Whippingham Church for many 
years now, but the rector frequently numbers Prin- 
Henry of Battenberg and 
her children, ~ and other 
members of the ' Royal Family 
in his congrega- — 
tion, and he and 
Mrs. Clement 
Smith are some- 
times honoured 
by a call at the 
Rectory from 
the Queen. 

In Scotland, 
the Queen at- 
tends the pretty 
little granite 
Church of Cra- 
thie by the Dee. 
Dr. Cameron 
Lees, Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, 
Scotland, and 
Dr. Macgregor, 
of St. Cuthbert’s, 
are distinguish- 
ed amongst the THE VERY | 
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Queen’s Chap- eae bee 
lains for Scot- : Y 7 wis 
land Photo by Elliott & Fry. 
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“The Missionaries and the 


ir wives,” 
fo them in the path of 


duty—discomfo rt, danger, even 


they go without a qualm, so that in’ the deepest recess 


overflowing river cities, there is always 
alive a lamp whose brightness the very sa 

From this remarkable testimony it m 
hazard and adventure, of devotion and 
induced a recognised expert on 
great Society, whose birth almost 


missionary work to 


HE birthday of the Church Missionary 
Society, in 1799, stirred the mis 
ary spirit of our country. 

blame may be attributable to 
periods of the Church’s history for 
indifference to the Lord’s command, 
the world, and preach the Gospel to 


sion- 
What 
other 


“Go ye into all 


$41 Stations in 1900, 


46 Mission One 
Stations in Mission 
1833. Station 
in 180s. 
° 


These dots represent the 
imcrease in Mission Stations 
from 1808-1900. 


every creature,” is not forus tosay. The Revival of 
Religion in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
held within it the germ of the missionary spirit. 
Love is an expansive quality. Love for the Saviour 
means love for souls for which the Saviour died. It 
followed, “as the day the night,” that when men 
were in some degree awakened to what Christianity 
meant for our fallen race, they should begin to sce 
that it is intended for the 
whole world. 

Yet how slowly did the 
light dawn. ‘The first 
‘anniversary was held in 
1801. Only men attended 
it: it was thought impro- 
per for ladies to attend 


In 1303 In 1833. 


In 1900. 
These bags represont the Income in 


says a leading secular 


@ missionary, teaching, preaching, 
vages clearly recognise.” 
ay be judged how impossible it woul, 
duty which might be 
put plain! 
exactly synchronizes with the opening of the n 


the different years named. 


Pao 


CANON SUTTON, M.A, 


weekly, “go forth to Jace all that 


may come 

martyrdom and death by torture All over the earth 
es of tropical Sorests, or the most dangerous quarte of 
guiding a small Jlock, and keeping 


ad be to give the romantic story of 
told of the dark conlinents. We have, h ver, 
v before our readers what has been done by one 


ineleenth century.—Epiror 


public meetings! Now 
There was no collection, even after the annual se 
for the first three years ! 

The first Sunday School collection 
Matlock in 1808. Now Sunday Schools contribute 
many thousands of pounds every year. It w as in 
1807 that the British slave trade was abolished. I 
dare say that fact Stirred the hearts of the teachers 
and scholars, 

Let us take a jump from 
income was only £1.84 
only four eler 


ladies crowd the meetings. 
rmon, 


Was made at 


1808, when the total 
9I—only one Station occupied, 
Symen (and none of them Englishmen) 
at work as missionaries—to 1833. I 
that year with 1900. 


I was born in 18: 


will compare 


so I like to think about the 
changes that have happened since then. The 
report of missionary progress for 1833-4 occupies 65 
pages; that for 1900 takes up 491 pages. One report 
is a thin pamphlet; the other is a thick volume. 
The income in 1833 was £48,315; in 1900 it was 
£884,294. ‘There were then 46 missionary stations: 
there are now 5f1. Then there were only 5 stations ; 
now there are 62 Stations in West A frica alone. 

No one knew anything about all that great coun- 
try which we now call Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
It was Supposed that all the interior of Africa was 
a barren, uninhabited desert. Now 
we know that there are fine forests, 
noble mountains, grand lakes— 
one of which, the Victoria Nyanza, 
is as big as all Ireland—in this 
huge continent; and, what is more 
to our purpose, thousands of 
people, some of whom, like the 
Waganda, are tall, 
Strong, intelligent, 
eager to learn, and, 
when converted to 
Christ, keen in their 
longing to bring 
others to know and 
love the Saviour. In 
that then unknown 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF MISSIONARY PROGRESS. ae 


Jand—the great Dark Continent—we have now 81 
missionary stations. 

Like West Africa, East Africa has had its martyrs. 
Missionaries have been killed, many have died of 
<lisease, converts have been done to death in the 
most horrible and cruel ways. But both East and 
West bear witness that “ The Gospel is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 

In India then there were 20 stations; now 204. In 
Ceylon then 7; now 26. 

Nothing was then done in China. Not till 1844 
was a beginning made in that vast continent, the 
same year, by the way, in which Rehmann and 
Krapf went to East Africa. Now in China we 
have 40 stations. 

Nothing in Japan till 1869; 
the Rising Sun” we have 22 stations. 

But, after all, these figures only give an idea of 
extended area of work. It is something to know 
that in nearly part of the world the light 
shines amid the darkness. 

Take another test of progress—Converts. No one 
would say that all who “ profess and call themselves 
Christians” are “ bright and shining lights.” There 
was much evil amongst the Christians at Corinth: 
yet St. Paul them as “the church of 
God which is at Corinth, them that are sanctified 
in Christ Jesus, called to be saints” 
(1 Cor. i. 2). 

In 1883, the 


now in “the Land of 


every 


addresses 


total number of com- 
municants was 1,852. In 1900 the 
number was 74,500. There are no 
statistics in the 1833 report showing 
the number of baptisms in the year, 
or the number of baptized persons 
in the various missions, or the num- 
ber of catechumens, ¢@.e., persons 
under instruction but not yet bap- 
tized. 

In 1900 we find that during the 
year, 8,478 adults were baptized, and 
10,937 children, making a total of 
19,415 added to the visible Church 
in heathen and Mohammedan lands 
in one year. Altogether, there are 
now in connection with this one 
Society 238,018 baptized persons, and 
587 catechumens; total, 270,600. 
Now all these persons attend public 
worship, they all join in prayer and 
praise, they all listen to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. They are at 
the very least, even including the 


eatechumens, for the most 
part on as high a spiri- 
tual level as the majority 


of so-called Christians at 


home. 

Vins ear efcorn And this Take another test of aN, 
represents thecom- thenum- ress. European ordaine: 
municants to-day, ber 67 =) M sy) c P 

missionaries. In 


years ago. 


1888, 4 


missionaries were sent out. 
In 1900, 25 clergymen were 
accepted for service, most 
of whom will soon be at 
work. Besides these, 13 lay- 
men, some of whom will 
be ordained shortly, others 
will act as medical mission- 
aries. Three will be business 
agents, who have been ac- 
cepted for work in the mis- 
sion field. 
The total number of mis- 
sionaries in 1833 was— 
Clergy (English). . 88 
(Lutheran) . 12 
Laymen (English) . 48 
Women (English) . 55 
In 1900— 


Clergy 408 
Laymen 146 


(including 44 
medical mis- 
sionaries) 

Women 826 

(exclusive of 
317 wives) 

If we take na- 
tive workers we alonarien ta 
have another test 1833. 
of progress of a very valuable kind. 

It is natives, not foreigners, who will establish 
Churches in foreign lands. The European is the 
pioneer, the native convert must carry on and com- 
plete the work. 


This figure repre- 
sents the number 
of ordained mis- 


And this the 
number to-day 


In 1833— 
Native Clergymen ° A . 5 4 
Laymen . 0 0 . 440 
Women . . : 3 : : 20 
In 1900— 
Native Clergymen. 365 
Laymen . . 5,050 
Women . 1,424 


The grand total of w onkersmncler tec lay European 
and native—of both sexes was in— 

1833. - 613 
1900. ° - 8,077 
Well may we say, “ What hath God w: rouEhe teh? 

Yet little, very little, in comparison with what 
might have been done had man duly done his part, 
has been accomplished. 

The wage-carning people of a single town in Lan- 
cashire withdrew early in August £50,000 for holiday 
purposes. It is good that people should save for an 
annual holiday by the sea, near the mountains, on 
moors, wherever fresh aix and beautiful scenery are 
found. Oh! that in something like a proportionate 
degree, Christian people would lay aside of their 
substance that which would enable the Lord’s 
work to be done adequately both at home and 
abroad. 
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_ friends and neighbours and 


he is kept under watch and 


Y YOUNG ADVENTURER: 


Or, Truth Stranger than Fiction. 


BY THE Rny. CANON SUTTON, M.A, 


Ovur hero is nows 


but one day at noon, when the sister of my 
young—very four-year-old hero sought her little brothe 
young—in duct him home, he was not to 
point of fact he is only four the babies’ class 
years old. But he has had of the school were carefully scrutinized, but the child 
an adventure which places could nowhere be discovered, 
him on quite a pedestal of “Oh! the little monkey, I dessay he's 
romantic interest, not to home by himself, He does love his 
Say of painful importance, the sister, and home she went. 
in the eyes of a considerable What was her horror to find that her brother had 
number of persons. not reached home. In hot indignation at what he 
I am Sorry not to feel it deemed careless inattention to his wishes, the good 
right to give his real name; father rushed up to the school to know why the child 
hor even to tel] exactly had been allowed to leave without his sister. Of 


where the occurrences I am course he was told no one could account for the 
about to narrate took place. I am sorry, because [ appearance of the boy. 


feel that my story, true as it is in every detail, is ““He’s a good little lad—lively as a cricket; but 
so far beyond all ordinary experience as to need the iis mother does spoil him so,” said the father, and 
utmost possible amount of corroboration if it is to be then set off to set the police and others at work to 
accepted as true. Now names of places, and persons, seek for the lost child, 

and definite dates are a powerful aid to faith. [| Hitherto events had in them a touch of comedy. 
must refrain from their use, however, on this occasion, Now they became tragic. Hour after hour passed ; 
and throw myself on the kindly consideration of my but the child was not found. The mother, half dis- 
readers. My character for veracity is at stake, tracted, went up to the school. She was full of 
No one, I trust, will think so meanly of praises of her boy, but she added—* Py 
in€ as to suppose that I would, even sorry to say his father spoils him 
if I could (and I certainly could dreadful.” I haye noticed that 
not), invent such a story as that each parent is apt to think the 
to which this introduction is other spoils a child who is a 
the prelude. reat pet of both, 

“ Please, teacher,” said a Night came on, Still not a 
kindy - looking, respectable sight or sound of the child, 
parent to the mistress of a The poor parents were al- 
certain Infant School, “do most frantic with grief. 
not Jet my little boy go The teachers jn each school 
home by himself, His sister were full of Sympathy, but 
is a scholar in the Girls’ helpless to relieve their 
School, and I should like him anxiety, One shudders to 
to come home with her, He’s think what might haye been 
of a daring disposition and the result but for what people 
might get into danger are pleased to call “a mere 
alone.” chance,” Surely we should 

A request so natural was Say that this was a proyvi- 
readily complied with, But dential intervention. 
the born adventurer, the “My dear,” said the clerk 
man who is to startle his and sexton of the church 


near to which the schools 
referred to before are placed, 
“TI wish you would go and 
fetch me some papers I’ve 
left in a cupboard near the 
West door of the church.” 
The wife went at once. As 
she was Searching for the 


r to con- 
>be found. ‘The school, 
room, the play-ground, the precincts 


legged off 


liberty,” remarked 


dis- 


schoo] - fellows, who is to 
frighten his teachers and 
almost make the hair of his 
parents “row white in a 
single night,” is pretty sure 
to find an opportunity for 
adventure, however carefully 


2 ‘ papers she was startled by 
paces uae ° the sound of crying. Her 
Tlow it happened no one “She was startled by the sound of crying.” own pretty little lad was 
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fond of following her or 
father to church, so she looked 
about, thinking he might 
have done now without 
her knowledge. 

The sound ceased, but not 
her anxiety. Whence did the 
sound proceed ? What did it 
mean? 

She looked, but could find 
no one, She listened. Once 
more a faint, feeble ery went 
her very heart. In hot 
haste she rushed home. 
at once—there’s a 
child somewhere about the 
church. I can hear it ery- 
ing, but I can’t find it.” 

The husband—as husbands 
will—began to pooh-pooh her 
story; but she was in eager 


so 


to 


“Come 


earnest, and he knew she 
would take no denial. Very 
quickly both were at the 
church. 

At first not a sound was 


heard—then their hearts al- 
still a cry 

seemed, from 
beneath their feet. The husband laid down over a 
deep cellar and listened anxiously. There was no 
doubt about it; down amongst rubbish and odds 
and ends in that cellar, a child was just to be 
distinguished—more by its intermittent and feeble 
wail than by anything else. 

Lying well over the opening—held by his wife lest 
he should fall in—the sexton, his armat full stretch, 
groped about with his hand till he found a child’s 
clothing. Carefully, and not without much difficulty, 
the little one was dragged up from its position of 
peril. A few hours more its cries would have been 
stilled by death. 

It is not quite known, but it is surmised that the 
little one had run out of school, followed the sexton’s 
two young sons to church, and been locked in. Then 
as it moved about it had found the cellar and fallen in. 
It may have been stunned by the fall. Then when it 
became conscious it may have cried itself to sleep. 
Anyway, for something like twenty-four hours it was 
in this living grave. 

There is a curious little touch of comedy to relieve 


most stood as 


came, as it 


The sexton groped about with his hand.” 


the grimness of the story. The little chap’s right fist 
was firmly doubled up. He resisted resentfully—stiff, 
and cold, and frightened as he must have been—any 
effort toopenthehand. Whenit was opened asixpence 
was found in it. “It’s mine; I found it in the hole,” 
said the child. Ofcourse it was given back; but if 
you please, when they were hurrying with the lost 
little one to his home, he resolutely refused to pass 
a shop till he had bought something with his six- 
pence! 

There is no need to dwell on the delight of his 
parents over their lost son restored to life: or the in- 
tense relief of teachers and fellow-pupils when the 
news was conveyed toschool that the lost was found. 
The ending might have been, nay must have been, 
of a very different sort had not the sexton’s wife been 
sent for the papers inadvertently left in church. 

Whether or no this bright little chap is destined to 
make a sensation in the world in time to come, there 
can be no doubt that he has provided a good many 
people with a subject of conversation in his early 
youth. 


Bible Questions (New Series). 


BY M.A. 


1. HLERE in the Psalms do we find these morning thoughts: 
(a) ‘In the morning I. . . will look up.” 
(¥) “Thou preventest him with the bless 
(ec) “ The Lord . . . alway before me.” 
(d) “ Thou hast enlarged my Sep 
(e) “I have trusted also inthe Lord ; therefore I shall 
2 not slide.” s 
2. Write some short notes on the meaning and teaching of 
(v), (d), and (e). 
3. Where in the Old Testament do we read about a prophet 
ure king who “arose early .. . about the spring of 


ngs of good- 
{ness.” 


anda fv 
the day"? 

4, Who said that the right men to be rulers were “table men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness” ? 
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CANTAB,. 


5. Of whom was it said that ‘‘ They bind heavy burdens . . . 
and lay them on men’s shoulders"? What is the meaning of 
the passage ? 

6. ‘‘He shall stand and feed in the strength of the Lord.” 
Where is this prophecy ? 


ANSWERS (See NOVEMBER NoO., 1900, p. 263). 
1, A “ Crown of life” (Jas. i. 12). A 
2. Confession of sin; spreading out of his need before God; 
th in God's mercy, 
3. The danger of falling a prey to the “adversary.” 
4. ae assurance that He ‘careth” for us. 
5. Ps. xxii. 28. 


coo yoo 


ANY wives and housemothers are inclined to echo the 
advertisement motto, ‘‘ WON’T WASH CLOTHES.” We cook 


cheerfully; we dust and sew and scrub and sweep, and 
do all the other hundred and one odd things which lie on our 
daily path ; but we often draw the line at undertaking washing ! 
The reason is, that our unskilled washing ways make our wash- 
ing days the most wearisome of any in the long week. 

It seems to me that washing, like so many ancient and honour- 
able arts, has almost become a lost one. Yet it has been in 
existence ever since prehistoric days. I will only mention one of 
the old “ Fathers" who thought highly of the art and wisdom 
of washing. Moses left us the most completely hygienic code 
of washing laws that was ever formulated. 
If we enter into the spirit of the Books of 


ILLUSTRATED BY MISS G. M. FOWELL. 


Then soap. Now in the choice of soap lies a great deal of the 
good results we hope to produce by 
think that cheap soap is the ch 


sur washing ways. Do not 


apest. It is no such thing 
Good crown tallow is what is most economical in the long run. 


If you are prudent you will buy this by the hundredweight, and 
months before it is wanted, One knows how fresh and cheap 
soap runs away in the water. But soap kept for twelve months 
almost lasts for ever!! One piece of dried crown washing soap 
will do a wash for you!! This soap any respectable oilman or 
grocer will cut upinto blocks on being asked todo so, If he 
refuses, cut it up yourself. Not with a knife—it will ruin the 
best blade—but with a piece of twine. Or, better still, with an 


Deuteronomy and Leviticus, we shall never 
speak slightingly of washing days or wash- 
ing ways! Moses inculcated the necessity 
for personai cleanliness as much in clothes 
as in everything else. Read Leviticus xi. 
and see how often he insists on washing 
clothes too! Now, Moses has been called 
“A sanitary Reformer before the days of 
sanitary reform.” And if we wish to keep 
our households in health, we must follow 
Moses’ instructions in this matter. 

For a few shillings, instruction in this 
branch of housework is given by the Schools 
of Cookery and Ilygiene set up every where. 
Classes are held in almost every parish to 
teach this, as well as more ornamental 
branches of Housewifery. I myself took 
out my diploma as a practical laundress 
after attending a class in a tiny country 
parish. We paid only 2s. 6d. each, and had 


instrument like the one drawn in illustra 
tion This is simply a length of fine wire 
attached to two handles, made (if nothing 
else be handy) of two pieces of kindling 
wood! This you will find saves all waste 
in cutting, and keeps your hands 
being messed and dirtied. 
blocks too large 
inches every 


from 
Do not eut the 
Cubes of about three 
y are the handiest and 
neatest. Pile them, when cut, into a pyra- 
mid. This allows of airreaching all points 

Soda is our next necessity, This is far 
cheaper bought by the hundredweight 
For about 4s. a large sack of soda can be 
procured. If lept from damp this will 
ulmost last a life-time, 

But L have said science makes washing- 
day easy. So now science must step in 
and show us how to get rid of dirt after a 
scientific fashion. We shall need several 
cookies for this. First and foremost, « 


various demonstration as well as practice lectures given us. 
How useful it has been to me all my life I will not undertake to 
say. Let every young girl try for herself. 

What things are absolutely indispensable in a Home Laundry ? 
First of all, one must have some way of getting a supply of pure 
soft water. If the pipes which supply your house are filled with 
only bard limey stuff, you must buy (for « few pence) some dis- 
used paraffin barrels. These must be scraped and then 
thoroughly fumigated by burning brown paper inside. ‘Then set 
up these barrels under the eaves of your house. Attach a piece 
of drain piping to the shoots which run under the roof, and direct 
the end towards your cask. This will gather for use in your 
laundry every drop of surface rainwater which falls from heaven. 

The first two or three fillings must be thrown away. ‘They will 
be foul and odoriferous. But after two soakings the aqueous 
fluid will be sweet and colourless. ‘The barrels should be 
covered. This will prevent contamination by smuts, dust, ete. 
In addition to the barrels, you will need other receptacles for 
holding water. Zine baths are the most enduring kind to get. 
Three of these will be necessary; sizes to be regulated by the 
size of the wash to be undertaken. One of these baths is for 
soaking linen; another for sousing flannels; the third for the 
washing proper, 


Water, pure and soft, is our first need, Next to it comes tubs. 


quart bottle of strong liquid ammonia. 
This costs le. Sd. at any co-operative stores. Keep this out of 
the children’s reach on a high shelf. Beside it a tiny wisp of 
oxalic acid for taking out stains, marked with an orange poison 
label. Some borax (Sd. a1b.). A packet of the best starch. A 
small bottle of white vinegar, for washing our stockings 
of paraffin oil, for use in cleansing kitchen rubbers. Some 
pinches of cliloride of lime. A few ounces of best gum arabic, 
Some powdered chalk, for absorbing mildew. A bottle of tur- 
pentine, for removing 
paint. A jar of bran, for 
fixing colour in blouse and 
overall. 

Besides these, we ought 
to have a tin of knife- 
powder, for polishing 
irons; a small 3d. water- 
ing-can, for sprinkling 
clothes; a candle, for 
blending with starch; a 
big bottle of Sanitas, for 
disinfecting ; a few yards 
of rope ; some dozen white 
wood “pegs”; and a 
dram of salt. 
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* Daily 
shall He 


be praised.” 
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—Ps. Ixxii. 15. 


A ILYMN 


Words by Freperick LANGBRIDGE. 


PRAISE 
YA, 
THE LORD. 


Lead the Aqes @n. 


hy dP 
> 


FOR THE NEW CENTURY. 
Music by A. H. Mann, Mus. Doc. 


“With my 


song will 
I praise Him.” 


—Ps. xxviii. 7. 


2 Binding all the ages, 
Lo, Thy purpose clings; 
Mould the thought of sages, 
Touch the deeds of kings. 
When, in dark conceiving, 
Wrong its threads would twine, 
Mingle with the weaving, 
Let the web be Thine. 


Thou whose hand was o'er us. 


1 SfIME is old and weary, 
Man is weary too; 
Faith is always cheery, 
Heaven is always new. 
Cleave our gloom asunder, 
Teach us gladder ways; 


3 Make our science humble, 

Make our knowledge true; 

Out of thoughts that crumble 
Build our faith anew. 

When our wisdom fails us, 
When our lights decay, 

Be a dawn to hail us, 
Break in larger day. 

Thou whose hand was o'er us. 
25 


Make the stars a wonder, 
Make the flowers a praise. 
Thou whose hand was o'er us 
In the years agone, 
Be a lamp before us, 
Lead the ages on. 


4 O the long contentions, 
O the conquered spheres, 
O the wild inventions 


Of the thronging years! ; 
Lord, Thy saving leaven 4 
Blend with all we be; Sax ! 
Mingle earth and heaven, dies ; 


Gather all to Thee. 
Thou whose hand was o'er us. 
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“Stephanus, whom they had found insensible."— Page 32. 


CHAPTER IT. 

IN PERILS IN TIE WILDERNESS. 

HY should I make myself a Hot- 
tentot to please her?” asked 
Andries. “Why give myself the 
trouble of building huts for Oom 
Jan to live in? But if you wish 
to go, I will speak to our mother 

for you; otherwise you will stay here.” 

“T will do what I can if you will get her to let 
me go,” said Stephanus in a low voice, not know- 
ing that his mother was congratulating herself at 
the moment on Rose’s approaching departure. 

“T won’t have Andries marry her,” she said to 
her husband. “Have you noticed how she always 
sits as faras she can from the meat hanging up 
in the corner when she comes to see us? Such 
fastidiousness—to object to the smell of the good 
meat the Lord has made! I wonder how much 
meat their Hottentots steal from that out-house 
of theirs ina year! And their calico ceilings to 
hide the good rafters, and the fuss they make 

She’s no wife for a son of mine.” 
she will marry Groot Willem,” 


(loka 
——————! 
— 


about washing ! 

“But surely 
said Arend. 

“Tf Groot Willem waits so long he will find he 
is too late. Any woman would be proud to marry 
my Andries.” 

“You should haye let Stephanus go,” said Karen. 
* Perhaps he might have married her then.” 

“T have a better opinion of Rosje than that,” 
said Tant’ Aleida conclusively. 

* * * 

“And now we have really left civilization be- 
hind us!” said Rose. 

“Yes, and got all your troubles before you,” 
growled Dirck Muller, giving a vicious kick to 
the pile of brushwood which had just been thrown 
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Sor His Pane’s Sake. 


A SERIAL TALE BY SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
A AUTHOR OF “IN FURTHEST IND,” 
ETC, 


on the camp-fire, and sending up a 
fs flight of sparks. It was under protest 
that the hunter was acting as guide, 
for he disapproved vigorously of the 
step Mr. Hildyard had taken. 
“Yes,” he said again, “I know 
what you’re letting yourselves in for, 
and that’s more than you do, preacher, or your 
good lady, or Rosje, and what makes it worse is 
that it’s my fault. I brought that message from 
the Batau chief thinking it would be a bit of a 
joke to show that not a single man from any of 
the Churches could be spared to a tribe asking 
for teachers. But if I’d guessed you would take 
it into your head to go, I’d have let it alone.” 

“Tt’s a little late to say so,” said Stephanus, 
whose mother, urged on by Andries, had given a 
reluctant consent to his going. 

“T know that, nephew, but it’s not too late yet. 
Come, preacher, there’s still time to turn back. 
The wilderness is in front of you, but there’s all 
the Colony behind, with houses and farms nota 
day’s journey away. Let me give the word ‘to 
trek back again when we inspan to-morrow morn- 
ing, and then I shan’t feel that I have the blood 
of all of you on my head.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, cousin,’ said Mr. THild- 
yard. ‘You brought the message, but the call 
was God’s. He is sending us out, and are we 
to say He cannot protect us?” 

“Now that’s what I can’t make out!” cried 
Direk. ‘“Mission-stations are destroyed pretty 
often, and the missionaries murdered, and yet you 
go on saying that the dear Lord will protect you.” 

“T said He could, not that He would. If Ile 
chooses to be glorified by our deaths rather than 
our lives, we know that it is for the best. His 
work is safe in His hands.” 

“Tm not talking about the work, preacher, but 
about you and Tant’ Anna and Rosje, who used to 
say she loved Oom Dirck when he brought her 
pretty skins and ostrich-feathers from his journeys. 
What do Icare about the work if anything hap- 
pens to you? But I know it’s no good talking. 
Have you guessed that I was trying to put you off 

: c2 


> safely into 
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this job ever since we left Mooiplaats? I brought 
you by the roughest tracks, and out-spanned 0’ 
nights at the dirtiest farmhouses I knew of, hoping 
you'd be disheartened. It was no use, but there'll 
be no shamming about things in future. This is 
the third dry year in the parts you're going to, and 
only the deepest pools have any water left. And 
there’s a lion about now. I came on his spoor 
when it was too dark to track him, and you see 
how uneasy the oxen are.” 

“Do you think I need discouraging, cousin?” 
asked Mr. Hildyard. “But it was hardly neces- 
sary to frighten the ladies, 
was it? Stephanus and I will 
gladly take our guns and 
watch with you if you 
really anticipate 
any danger.” 

“You are al- 
ways more 
ready to 
study a 
beast’s habits 
than to shoot 
him, preach- 
er, and as for 
Stephanus, he 


would g0 
hungry six 
days in the 
week if his 
dinner de- 
pended on his 
gun. My 


bush-boy and 
I will keep 


watch to- 
night. And 
now, if you 


like to have 
worship at 
once, and get 
the ladies 


their waggon, 
my mind will 
be easier.” 

A word to the girl Sannie, whom Mrs. Hildyard 
had brought with her because she was too faithful 
to be left behind, though she could never succeed 
in doing anything right, sent her to the second 
camp-fire to summon the men. Old Kobus had 


insisted on accompanying his master, and under 
him were Saart the Bechuana and two Hottentot 
waggon-driyers, called Kees and Klaas. Stephanus 
had brought a black servant named Jantje, and 
three Hottentots of Dirck Muller’s made up the 
party. The three waggons had been placed end to 
end in a semicircle, the straight side of which 


“He replenished the fires from a good store of brushwood."—Page 28, 


was protected by the fires, and in the space thus 
enclosed Mr. Hildyard assembled his followers for 
evening prayers. The service was conducted in 
Dutch, which all understood, and Dirck Muller 
felt that the preacher was taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of him when he heard him read the 
account of Abraham’s call, and that of St. Paul’s 
vision of the Man of Macedonia. The hunter was 
somewhat surly afterwards, hurrying Mrs. ILild- 
yard and Rose into their waggon, and displaying 
an unflattering eagerness to get rid of Mr. Hild- 
yard and Stephanus as well. When they had said 
good-night, he went round the 
camp, strengthening the gaps 
= between the waggons 
with thorny branches, 


and seeing 
that the oxen 
were safely 


fastened to 
the wheels by 
their horns. 
Ilaving re- 
plenished the 
fires from a 
good store of 
brushwood 
that had been 
got together, 
he climbed 
into his own 
woaggon, 
which was 
nearest to the 
pool beside 
which the 
halt had been 
made, and waited, 
the black boy just 
behind him holding 
his second gun. 
The missionary 
party had after- 
wards only a con- 
fused impression of 
the events of the 
night. They were 
awakened by a tremendous roar, such as Rose, 
at any rate, never remembered hearing before, 
or could even have imagined, and almost at the 
same moment there was what seemed like the 
tumultuous rush of an army. The waggons 
shook and creaked, the terrified Hottentots 
yelled, thero was a shot or two, and then 
eyery other sound was drowned by the wild 
lowing of the oxen. Rose, peeping out, could 
see nothing in the moonlight but a confused mass 
of cattle, trying, as it seemed, to climb over ono 
another and the waggons in their efforts to eszape 
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from something. The angry voice of Dirck Mul- 
ler, calling to the servants, who were hiding 
under the waggons, to come out and drive off the 
cattle, reassured her, as he forced his way into the 
throng, cracking the huge whip he had caught up. 
Mr. Hildyard and Stephanus went to his help, 
and presently the camp was cleared of the oxen, 
which had broken loose and charged straight 
through the fires in their mad panic. 

“ve made a pretty fool of myself!” cried 
Direk. ‘There I sat, thinking to get a shot at 
the lion when he went down to the water, and 
there was he, stalking the oxen on the other side 
of the laager all the time! When hesprang, they 
broke away, and I never had a chance, though 
I fired three times. I think I must have got him 
once, though, for there’s blood on the ground, 
and in the morning we'll follow up his spoor.” 

The night passed without further alarm, but in 
the morning the panie-stricken cattle were found 
to have scattered far and wide. Mr. Hildyard, 
Dirck, and Stephanus, each taking one of the Hot- 
tentots with him, set out in different directions to 
look for them, while the rest of the servants were 
bidden to be on the watch to secure any that 
might wander back. Some few did return of their 
own accord, and the others were driven in by 
degrees, with the exception of one of Dirck Mul- 
ler’s—the best of his team, he said angrily—the 
half-deyoured remains of which were discovered 
by its owner. To allow the lian to escape 
scot-free after this was out of the question, and 
the hunter sent his Hottentot back to the camp 
to fetch his second gun, with a message that 
he might not be back all night. Long before any- 
thing more was heard of Dirck, Stephanus re- 
turned with the cattle he had managed to collect, 
but looking so pale and ill that his friends were 
shocked. The sun and the fatigue must have 
been too much for him, Mrs. Hildyard declared, 
and she sent him to lie down while she prepared 
a decoction of dried herbs, highly approved by 
Tant’? Aleida. While doing this, she saw old 
Kobus, who had been the patient’s companion, 
lingering near the waggon, as if he had something 
to say. 

“What is the matter with Baas Stephanus, 
Kobus?” she asked him. “Did he eat anything 
poisonous while you were out?” 

“Meffrouw asks me what ails the young Baas ?” 
grinned the old man. 

“ Yes, didn’t you hear me?” 

“Tt was this way, Meffrouw. Baas Stephanus 
and I were following the spoor of two of the oxen 
over some broken ground, when we saw some yul- 
tures sitting on a kopje before us, and I fired at 
them. I thought I had hit one, and was climbing 
up to see, when T happened to turn round. There 
stood the young Baas in front of a bush, and be- 


hind the bush was the lion, and they were fooking 
at one another. Baas Stephanus was shaking to 
and fro, and his gun had dropped, and as I looked 
he fell down fainting like 1 woman. I could not 
tell what to do, for I had not reloaded my gun, 
but instead of springing over the bush, the lion 
turned his back and walkel away, lashing his 
tail. He had never seen such a thing as a faint 
before—Meffrouw understands—and he thought it 
was a trap. And as soon as he was gone, I loaded 
my gun and went back to Baas Stephanus, and re- 
vived him, and helped him away. And he made 
me promise”—Kobus spoke with a proud con- 
sciousness of virtue—“never to tell what I had 
seen unless I was asked. But Meffrouw did ask 
me,” 

He shambled away, and Mrs. Hildyard and Rose 
looked at one another in dismay, mingled with 
irrepressible amusement. 

“What a pity it is!” said Rose. “ But we knew 
that Stephanus was not a hero, didn’t we, mam- 
ma? If we had wanted some one to hunt lions, 
Andries would have been the person to ask. And 
we must neyer let Stephanus know we have heard 
about this, never! It would break his heart, poor 
fellow.” 

Happily for Stephanus, attention was diverted 
from him by the return of Mr. Hildyard with a 
large number of oxen, and again by Dirck Muller's 
coming back late at night in triumph with the 
lion’s skin, which he fastened outside his waggon 
to dry. Rose was to have it as soon as it was fit 
for use, he said, as a memento of her first en- 
counter with a lion. 

The journey was continued the next day, and, 
to the great satisfaction of the trayellers, they 
saw no more lions close at hand, only hearing 
them in the distance at night. Dirck Muller 
pointed out, however, that this was due to the 
abundance of game in the district they were now 
traversing. The springboks and other antelopes, 
forsaking their usual haunts on account of the 
drought, had migrated to the south-east to escape 
starvation, and were so numerous that it was not 
worth the lion’s while to endanger himself by 
attacking human beings or their property. In this 
part the drought was not severe as yet, although 
the pools were very low, and one or two much- 
dreaded rivers were crossed almost without diffi- 
culty: but the hunter was neyer tired of warning 
his companions that there was a patch of country 
immediately in front of them which they might 
be thankful to cross without lesing their lives. 
Every day he insisted on carrying a certain 
amount of water with the waggons; and more than 
once the benefit of this was seen, when arrival at 
a pool disclosed only a puddle of evil-smelling 
liquid, which nothing but extreme thirst could 
induce even the weary oxen to drink. 
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“As he unfastened the water-bottle, intending to fill it, loud shouts fell on his ear."—Page 82 


But now the aspect of thecountry changed. In- 
stead of the dusty, whity-brown stubble, crackling 
under the wheels of the waggons, which showed 
that in the rainy season there were grass and 
bushes even here, a tract of absolutely barren land 
lay ahead. Every vessel the waggons contained 


was filled with the muddy water of the last pool, 
and Dirck Muller led his company into the sandy 


desert. He had caleulated that the water they 
had with them could be made to last until they 
reached a range of hills that could be seen far in 
front, where there was a spring which he had 
never known to fail; but the heat was tremendous, 
and the long hours of weary plodding through 
the burning sand made every one thirsty. Tho 
water, which should have lasted two days and a 
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half, was exhausted on the morning of the second 
day, and Dirck turned aside unwillingly from the 
direct track to a spot where a pool was sometimes 
to be found. After a weary march the place was 
reached, but no sign of water was to be seen. 
Undismayed, Dirck set all the men to dig in the 
bed of fine sand which marked the site of the 
pool, and at last the labour of half a day produced 
a small quantity of brackish water. To supply 
the oxen it was necessary to dig deeper still, and 
by the time all had drunk those first supplied 
were thirsty again, while the difficulty of reach- 
ing the water prevented any of them from 
drinking their fill. Still, it was with renewed 
cheerfulness that the travellers pressed on to- 
wards the hills, in delightful anticipation of 
the spring of clear running water described by 
Dirck. 

Their water was again exhausted before the 
hills were reached, and Dirck and his servant rode 
forward with empty bottles, intending to fill them 
and return to the rest. But when they were seen 
riding back their downcast faces told of a worse 
disappointment than before. The spring was dry. 
It was impossible to go further that night, and 
the camp was formed in silence. The dried meat, 
which was the usual food, could scarcely be swal- 
lowed without anything to moisten it, and the 
white people went supperless to bed, to find their 
sleep disturbed by the distant laughter of the 
hyeena and the howling of the jackal. To add to 
the misery of the night, the sleepers were tor- 
mented by delightful visions. Their interrupted 
dreams were of flowing rivers, cool glades, and 
juicy fruits which mocked their thirst, and even 
the moaning of the night wind was changed into 
the pleasant murmur of running water. 

“We must get on at once,” said Dirck Muller 
in the morning, looking round at the bloodshot 
eyes and ghastly faces of the rest. 

“Not until we have asked God’s help and guid- 
ance,” said Mr. Hildyard, whose parched lips 
could scarcely utter the words, and he called the 
servants together, and struggled through the 65rd 
Psalm and a short prayer, the hunter Nstening 
with something like exasperation. As soon as 
the prayer was over, he gave the order to yoke 
the oxen, which had been fastened to the waggons 
for the night, lest they should try to make their 
way back to the last halting-place. Up and down 
the hills the waggons were dragged by their weary 
teams, until another stretch of desert lay level in 
front, still without a bush or blade of grass. The 
white men stumbled along, leading their tired 
horses, the Hottentots, who, like Dirck Muller, 
obtained some little relief from smoking, cracked 
their long whips and urged the oxen on, and Rose 
and her mother lay helpless but uncomplaining 
on their beds in the waggon, resolved not to make 


things worse for the men by showing how much 
they were suffering. 

At last the oxen could go no further. First 
one and then another dropped in the yoke and 
could not be dragged to its feet, and it was clear 
that a halt must be made. The waggons stopped 
short just where they happened to be, and the 
teams were loosed. Even the oxen were at fault 
now, and made no attempt to wander in search of 
water. Leaving the burning sand, into which their 
hoofs sank as if into hot ashes, they collected to- 
gether on a piece of rocky ground, and sought to 
obtain a little shelter from each other’s bodies, 
those on the outside of the ring trying continu- 
ally to force their way into the middle for the 
sake of the shade. The Hottentots threw them- 
selves listlessly on the sand, all but old Kobus, 
who wandered off to some sandhills a short dis- 
tance away. Presently he came shambling back, 
stumbling every now and then as he walked, but 
carrying something in his arms with which he 
rushed up to Rose, who was sitting in the shade 
of the waggon, trying to take some interest in the 
struggles of the oxen. 

“There, missy! Eat him. 

“ A water-melon! 
us all!” 

Almost before Kobus could explain that he had 
found quite a bed of the melons in a spot which 
in the rainy season must be a marsh, the other 
men were rushing off in the direction he had 
taken, only to be recalled to the waggons by a cry 
of disappointment. The melon was as bitter as 
gall, and poor old Kobus almost wept with morti- 
fication when it proyed that his find was useless, 
belonging as it did to a variety that cannot be 
eaten. When this had been discovered, Dirck 
Muller called Mr. Hildyard and Stephanus aside 
for a consultation. 

“We must do something,” he said. “The oxen 
can go no further, and we cannot get the women 
on without them; but if we stay here we shall all 
die. Let us three go on, leaving the Totties in 
charge of the waggons. There is no danger here, 
for what enemy could live in this desert? Jf we 
find water, we can bring some back and save Tant’ 
Anna and Rosje. If not, we and they can but 
die—as we shall certainly do if we stay.” 

Mr. Hildyard nodded, unable to speak, and made 
signs to his wife that they were going on in ad- 
vance to look for water. Her parched lips gave a 
mute assent, and the three men started, each ta- 
king an empty water-bottle, but leaving behind 
their useless guns, which they could not have 
carried in their present state. As they stumbled 
through the sand their failing eyes were dazzled 
by a succession of mirages, the counterpart of 
those they had seen in their dreams. Rivers with 
tree-shaded banks, quiet lakes, harbours thronged 


Plenty more left.” 
Oh, IKXobus, you have saved 
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“Not until we have 
asked God's help and 
guidance."—Page 31. 


with shipping—every picture in turn showed 
them the water which they needed so much, but 
could not obtain. Strange illusions beset them. 
Mr. Hildyard saw the figures of his companions 
like pillars of cloud forty or fifty feet high, waver- 
ing curiously about, and sometimes lifted up from 
the ground. Then he became aware that Dirck 
Muller was shaking him and saying something, 
and he realized that they had reached another 
range of sandhills, and that he was to go straight 
on, Dirck and Stephanus turning to the right and 
left respectively. How far he went, or how long 
he wandered on, Mr. Hildyard never knew, but at 
last he came to a dead stop. In front of him, at 
liis very feet, was a pool of water, surrounded by 
a kind of rude fence of bushes. 

“Tt isa mirage, of course,’ he murmured thickly, 
and waited for it to fade away, but it remained. 
Still incredulous, he pushed through the bushes 
and dropped down beside the pool. He touched 
the surface, and looked stupidly at the drops on 
his finger. Was the finger really wet? Suddenly 
he realized what this meant. It was water, and 
he and all the rest were saved! He bent down 
to the pool and took a long draught, only noticing 
as he lifted his head again that the water had a 
very peculiar taste. As he unfastened the water- 
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bottle, intending to fill it, loud shouts fell on 
his ear, and for the first time he saw that there 
was a Bushman kraal on the opposite bank. 
The inhabitants were standing in frontof their 
huts gazing at him in apparent consternation, 
and two or three of them were running 
towards him, calling out wildly. 

“They can’t mean to refuse us water!” 
thought Mr. Hildyard, as the little dark 
men ran up, their skin cloaks flying 
wildly behind them. They were all 
armed with bows and arrows, but they 
made no attempt to use them, merely 
pointing first at the pool and then at 
the water-bottle, and jabbering loudly 
in their own tongue. Thinking they 
might mean that he would defile their 
pool if he drank from it, the missionary 
tried to explain by signs that he had 
drunk already, and only wished to fill 
the bottle; but this served merely to 
increase their excitement. Pushing be- 
tween him and the water, they made 
frantic signs to him to go away, and 
he was glad enough to do so. His veins 
were throbbing fiercely, his head seemed 
to be bursting; he was too giddy to 
stand, and he dropped down helplessly 
outside the fence of bushes, while the 
Bushmen stood round looking at him 
with every appearance of grief. Women 
and children now came running from the kraal, 
and added their lamentations to those of the men, 
while Mr. Hildyard tried in vain to make them 
understand that he was in torments for want of 
more water. At last a shout was heard, and 
Dirck Muller, guided by another Bushman, burst 
into the group. <A glance at the pool and a few 
painfully uttered words from Mr. Hildyard told 
him what had happened, and two or three sharp 
orders in their own language sent the little people 
flying in all directions. 

““They had poisoned the pool to trap game,” said 
the hunter, speaking loudly to reach Mr. Hild- 
yard’s dulled ear; “but there’s a fruit which will 
set you right if we can only find it.” 

Presently, however, the Bushmen began to come 
back with downcast faces. In the famine caused 
by the drought, every possible root and fruit had 
been eaten. Ono party brought in Stephanus, 
whom they had found insensible under a rock; 
but no one seemed able to suggest any restorative 
either for him or for Mr. Hildyard. Dirck Muller 
was equal to the situation, however. 

“See,” he said, “you have nearly killed the 
preacher with your poisoned water, but I know 
you have a good pool for yourselves. Bring water 
at once—plenty of it.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Sundap mn the Cwentieth Centurp. 


BY THE REY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR OF “THE QUEEN'S RESOLVE,” ETC. 


Il. SUNDAY A GAIN. 


r <eqVQHTc century that has gone saw Eng- 
“YR land hold fast by her Sundays 
LEN - wean soa 
GNA ar i while many Continental nations 
ay) 4| loosened their grasp of God’s gift 
SS to mankind. “ England,” says a 
French paper, “owes much of her 
energy and character to the religious keeping 
of Sunday. Why cannot France follow her, as 
the Sabbath was made for all men, and we need 


its blessing?” 

Will the twentieth century herald a new com- 
mand, of man’s invention :— 

“Seven days shalt thou labour for gain and 
pleasure, and not rest at all”? 

It is our national Sunday which saves us from 
seven days’ work a week. “ How much we all 
owe to the observance of Sunday, it would,” said 
the 7Zmes on one occasion, “ be difficult to esti- 
mate. It is probably the only institution which 
prevents work from becoming continuous. Such 
are the increasing demands of labour, that, to 
men without this enforced break, life would be- 
come one perpetual whirl of occupation.” There 
is only one word we object to in the above ex- 
tract, and that is “enforced.” It is a Divine 
right of working men to claim as God’s great gift 
to all, one day’s rest in seven. There are those 
who seem to find pleasure in decrying the Divine 
gift as if it were really onlya prohibition. Let 
us be sure such a thought can only be traced to 
one source, our enemy and God’s enemy. Every 
thoughtful man, whether he claims to be religious 
or not, knows well that “Sunday is God’s special 
present to the working man”: and, even for tem- 
poral ends alone, it is “ the sayings bank of human 
existence.” 

Let me suggest two thoughts associated with 
Sunday as God’s G7ft. 

Giving and asking are both Divine ways of 
getting—in fact they are the only ways there 
are. 

“That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives and nothing gives; . 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, Creation’s blank.” 


If we have asked and received : if God has made 
us happy in His love: then let us spread the bless- 
ing far and wide. 

“No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His dawnlight gladness voicing: 
God gives us all some small sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing.” 
One of our national poets tells us— 


“‘Absence of occupation is not rest: 
A mind quite abeent is a mind distressed.” 


This is true on all days, and especially on 
Sundays. On Sundays, as well as on other days, 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do.” The truest vecreation at all times, as Lord 
Shaftesbury used to say, is found not in idleness, 
but in change of occupation: and the special re- 
creation of Sunday is found not in time wasted or 
selfishly employed, but in higher, happier, holier, 
and more loving work than we can find to do on 
the busy week days. 

But where shall we find our sphere of Sunday 
labour ? 

I would say, rise on Sunday morning with the 
prayerful purpose in your mind: “I haye higher, 
happier work to-day than on any day of the week 
—work for the King, work for my brother who 
needs my help!” Ask for a richer dower of “ the 
same mind that was in Christ Jesus”: and then 
let the one aim of the Day be to make the world— 
your world—happier than it would or could be 
without you. 

“When one who holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, 
Descends and dwells amongst us meaner things, 
It is as if an angel shook his wings.” 


Be as an angel of comfort to some poor shadowed 
one: seek out the sorrowing and the sad—in what- 
ever home they dwell—and visit the hospital, the 
workhouse, the prison. Go to the widowed and 
smitten ones. Your words of heavenly peace and 
tenderest love —an echo of the Diyine love— 
may cause the flowers of patience, and hope, 
and even joy—‘ joy in tribulation’”’—to unfold 
in God’s garden of discipline, in which He is 
training plants for the Paradise above, where— 

“ Everlasting Spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers.” 

Be as an angel of brightness to the little ones, 
of whom the Saviour said, “Of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” Help in the Sunday School. 
Think of Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday 
Schools, and tread in his steps. He might have 
done nothing on “the Lord’s Day.” But God 
seemed to say to him, “Try,” and he lived to 
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testify in old age, “I did try, and see what God 
hath wrought.” What would he say if he could 
now witness the results of what he called “ botan- 
ising”? amongst the neglected children, in the 
millions who are taught and welcomed every 
Sunday by hundreds of thousands of loving 
teachers? Gather the children round you. Be 
sure you interest them, as Jesus did. You need 
not do much to succeed in this. Get love in 


your heart, and there will soon be smiles on their 
faces—smiles which the angels in Heayen must 
delight to sce. 
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And then make home, your own home especially, 
the centre of Sunday joy. Be an angel of love 
there! Welcome the King to-day. Draw all 
hearts nearer to Him as their common centre. 
Cultivate “bright thoughts of God,” as the God 
of your Home, as well as the Giver of His Day. 
And the flowers of Heaven—‘ love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meck- 
ness, temperance”—shall spring up as “plants of 
the Lord’s planting,” and Sunday shall be ‘one of 
the Days of God upon earth”—the earnest of the 
eternal Rest Day above! 


The First Bishop of the Pew Centurp., 


BY SIGMA. 


ROUGEMONT CASTLE RUINS, EXETER, 


HE names of Bickersteth and Ryle 
7 will long live in the remembrance of 
Churechmen as “household words.” 
The Rev. Edward Bickersteth, of 
Watton, the father of Bishop Bicker- 
steth who has just resigned the 
bishopric of Exeter, was known and loved all over 
England fifty or sixty years ago. He did much to 
rouse throughout the country the missionary zeal 
which has made the C.M.S. the brightest and most 
hopeful feature of our Church. “ Why,” we remem- 
ber his exclaiming once at a missionary meeting, “a 
mere tax on a single luxury—tobacco and snuff—far 
exceeds the entire sum given by Christians in Eng- 


land for the God-commanded work of missions.’”” 


“ Bickersteth’s Hymnal” and “ Bickersteth’s Com- 
panion to the Lord’s Supper” were springs of reli- 
gious life in those days, just as “ Bickersteth’s 
Wymnal Companion” is now our Poet-Bishop’s rich- 
est contribution to the devotional hymnody of thou- 
sands of our Churches. 

It is needless to say the missionary interest of 
Bishop Bickersteth has been exceptional. Again and 


again his earnest, inspiriting pleading has called 
forth the largest offerings ever made to the Church 
Missionary Society. The Bishop’s own hymns are 
some of them worth more than millions to our 
Church and to the world. Who will estimate the 
worth of the influence exercised by those two ex- 
quisite hymns—“ Peace, perfect peace,” and “Till He 
come”! 

Bishop Bickersteth long since gained the love of 
the diocese which he has now vacated at the age of 
seventy-five ; and we hope relief from episcopal work 
may give him fresh strength to enrich the Church 
still more by the efforts of his gifted pen. 

The successor of Bishop Bickersteth—Dr. Ryle—is 
a son of “the Prince of Tract Writers,” who perhaps 
utilized the Printing Press for the highest purposes 
more than any Bishop before him. Professor Ryle 
was born in 1856, and was educated at Eton, and 
King’s College, Cambridge. He took many prizes, 
and became a Fellow of King’s. He was afterwards 
Principal of St. David’s College, Lampeter, for five 
years. Returning to Cambridge in 1888 he was ap- 
pointed Hulsean Professor of Divinity, and in 1896 
President of Queen’s College. He is one of our most 
distinguished scholars, and has always been held in 
the highest esteem by the undergraduates at Cam- 
bridge. 

In an address given at the Islington Clerical 
Meeting last year the new Bishop gave a full and elo- 
quent vindication of the’ position of our Church, as 
secured at the Reformation—‘ fraught,” as Bishop 
Lightfoot said, “with incomparably great blessings, 
religious, social, intellectual, political, to England 
and to the world.” ‘Two or three sentences from this 
address may indicate how thoroughly Dr. Ryle re- 
echoes the outspoken testimony of the late Bishop of 
Liverpool :— 

“The strength of the Protestant is his personal 
faith in Christ as the only Sacrifice for sin, as the 
one Mediator, as the one Saviour, as the one High 
Priest. And any teaching which interposes any 
other mediator—by priest, or Church, by rite or sac- 
rament—is, according to the Protestant interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, a departure from the truth 
and simplicity of the Gospel.” 

“The power and the spirit of Protestantism have 
been absorbed into the life of the country: I had al- 
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Jesus,’ was the ery of inquiring 
Europe, and the answer came in 
the gift of the open Bible, ren- 
dered into the language of each 
country, that all might see 
Him for themselves.” 

“The principle of our Church 
remainsunshaken. The Books 
which are able to make men 
wise unto salvation—these de- 
clare the Revelation of God in 
the love of our adored Saviour. 
They have brought down to 
us the work of Christ and of 
His Apostles. They are to us 
the Word of God. 

“Tt is often made a reproach 
that we are Bible Christians 
and our theology a Biblical 
theology. Long may a re- 
proach, which should be its 
glory, be levelled against our 
Church. Nay, when the Bible 
in the vernacular ceases to 
hold its paramount position in 

= our Church, then, and not till 
most said been burned into the conscience of the then, will her candlestick be taken from her.” 
English race.” 

“ As to the position a 
assigned to Holy | The Gishopis Palace 
Scripture, as the one 2s ay 
absolute standard of Gathechal 
Christian doctrine 
and conduct, I might 
quote the words of 
Archbishop Benson: 
‘At the heart of the 
Reformation lay the 
one conviction that 
the Word of God was 
the shrine of Christi- 
anity’ (“Christ and 
His Times,” p. 190); 
or I might quote 
Froude’s striking 
paragraph : ‘The 


ing went, was the z 


religion of Protest- » : : . eee : sat ¢! a) tees 
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Bible, as the old say- : 48 ; a “a 
ants. Luther's trans- 
lation became the 
text of it for the 
German nation. 
Twenty years later 
came the English 
version, equally ad- 
mirable, to spread 
over the globe, and 
mould the character 
of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind,” 

“«NVe would see 
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A TALK WITH 
BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, 


HB loveliest thing to be found ina 
woman,” says Milton, “is the care, 
the study, of household good.” Now, 
this study is never complete until 
we bring religion into our daily life 
and bid it be the rnling principle 

“Tt is the Divine presence and fayour that 
makes every place happy and comfortable,” wrote 
John Howard. 

I wish we all realized that it is “ possible to turn a 
young heart against God by the ideas of Him some- 
times imbibed in the nursery.” In fact, it requires 
most careful thought, infinite patience, and great 
tact, to make religion the visible centre of home life. 

We know how some households seem to have “ Holi- 
ness to the Lord” engraved on the daily bells which 
ring in the home. How can you and I likewise have 
the common pots and kettles and spoons and basins 
overlaid with this fine gold of unostentatious reli- 
gion ? 

I will tell you. First of all, the housemother must 
look to herself. Our influence depends, primarily, 
more on what we are than upon what we say or do. 
A beautiful Jewish legend exactly illustrates this. 
It is said that wherever Jesus of Nazareth went, 
there went with Him a luminous atmosphere, which 
those around Him shared. It was not what He said 
only, though all wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of His mouth. It was not 
what He did, though His miracles made even His 
enemies say, “Surely this is the Son of God.” It 
was something behind and above the deeds and 
the words. It was something from which they 
all came, It was His Personality which iim- 
pressed them. 

Tt is this personality which will create a lumin- 
ous atmosphere round eyery earnest, striving, 
true mother and mistress. It is necessary that 
our children should see that religion with us 
is no Sunday garment, put on and off at will, 
but the work-a-day attire of all the year round 
Young eyes are so quick to mark a difference 
between profession and practice. Yet they are 
just as quick to know that mother’s purpose may 
be right, though her practice sometimes falls 
short of it. It is useless to tell our families that 
trust in God’s over-ruling Providence sweetens 
the cares and sorrows of life, if we let every little 
difficulty worry and fret us. It is equally futile 
to insist on daily prayer from them unless we, 
too, have our special times for communion with 
God. It is far easier to tell the children to “ say 
their prayers’? than it is to get up five minutes 
earlier in order to lay the day’s work before our 
Heavenly Father. 


therein. 


“At Thy feet, O Lord, we lay 
Thine own gift of this new day" 


ought to be the keynote of each morning's duties. 


OUR MOTHERS. 
AUTHOR OF “Wr WIvrs. 


“Doubt of what it holds in store 
Bids us trust Thee more 
Only, as its hours begin, 

Ifelp us keep them pure from sin.” 


and more ; 


Nothing is more easily given up than the habit of 
quiet intercourse with God. The busy, bustling, 
over-driven woman is so apt to put off those essential 
moments of self-communion! Let me advise the 
readers of this paper to have a certain time set apart 
for private devotions, and let nothing interfere with 
it. I fancy we are far more likely to see golden lct- 


tering on the page of prayer, than to find an angel 
writing in that metal across our fulfilled household 
duties! If anything must slide in the daily calendar, 
do not let private prayer be that thing. 

Reverence is the second point we must practise 
and insist upon. If possible, let family prayer be a 
little service. Do not let) breakfast come first and 
prayers afterwards. Do not rest the Bible amongst 
a litter of breaderumbs. 


Use the best parlour to 
meet with God. 


Have a special stand from which 
His Word may be read to His little ones. See that 
the very volume itself is treated with care as some- 
thing different from other books. Tell the story of 
young Edward the Sixth, who would not use the pon- 
derous tome as a footstool, but who dusted anc 
minded the precious book as his best earthly treasure. 


——" 
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FINISHING MER WORK ON SATURDAY NIGHT. 


RELIGION IN THE HOME. 


Never let the leaves of an old Bible be used to 
wrap up butter or sandwiches or wisps of tea. 
Occasionally, God’s Word has been known to 
arouse thought even when so used. But it is far 
better to let it work in any other way. When the 
brown, leather-backed Bibles which our children 
earry to school with their other lesson books are 
too ragged for further use, Jet the child see you 
carefully burn the leaves as something holy still. 
There is much to be said for the Mahommedan 
method of reverential treatment of his Koran. 
We would do well never to trample any portion 
of God’s Word under foot. 

Regular attendance at the House of God is 
another necessity, if we wish religion to take its 
proper place in the home. “I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into the house of 
the Lord.” We should see that household duties 
are made to interfere as little as possible with 
our attendance at church. Dinner may be pre- 
pared for on Saturday night, instead of the 
house-mistress finding it necessary to stay at 
home on Sunday morning to cook it. .I quite 
sympathise with the thought that the goodman 
must have a treat on Sunday! Buta pie can be 
made beforehand, and then it only needs heating 
up. Vegetables are often befter for being cooked 
a day before and just warmed upagain. In big 
hotels and restaurants “ potatoes sautees” are 
considered the tit-bits of a dinner. And every 
Saturday vegetable can be tossed in butter and 
browned in a few minutes. Soup is good when 
re-warmed, milk puddings none the worse. Any- 
,, anything is better than letting our households 
see that we make dinner our first object, and worship 
our second! Do not let the mother’s chair be always 
vacant at family prayers in order that the young 
fry may have hot bacon! Or rather, let them have 
bacon erisped in the oven, rather than miss mother 
from the little service in the best parlour! Do not 
let them walk alone to Sunday duties, in order that 
their appetites may be tickled by some dainty we 
have stayed at home to prepare. <A mother is of as 
much account in the sight of God as her children 
are. We are so apt to forget this! 

The outward obseryances Ihave touched on are but 
indications of the more hidden work that is going on 
in our sweet homes. But here I must pause and 
utter some words of warning. It is the tendency of 
the present day to look for fruit before the time of 
We expect our children to make profession 
Now, though precocity of 


figs! 


before they have felt. 


cocity in religion is much to be dreaded. “ Moral 
precocity has detrimental results” very often. It is 
fatal to growth to rake up the seeds of early promise 
by probing too closely the heart of a little child: 
Real seed grows silently and unseen. In darkness 
the tiny germ puts forth rootlets and branches. If 


we dig it up we kill the vital principle. Take it 
for granted that there is Divine life in your 
children, Faith we know is there. It is as 
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READY FOR MORNING SERVICE. 
strong an instinct as appetite! Love is there. 
For “ love and faith lie at the root of every child’s 
morality.” They are the two essentials of all true 
religion. 

A child is generally very reticent about the 
things he feels most deeply. A certain mystery en- 
shrouds all profound religious emotion. We must 
not try to lift the veil roughly or prematurely. Now 
and then it will lift of itself. Perhaps in the quiet 
hour, when our sons are first going out into the great 
world of work, or into the smaller world of school. 
Or when some deep sorrow or vivid joy makes our 
daughters lift their faces Godwards as a helianthus 
lifts its face, openly and unashamed, to the sun. It 
is far better that our children “should receive a few 
vital ideas, than a great deal of indefinite teaching.” 
For vital ideas will live. Sentiment dies easily. 
Teach the children the words and facts of the Bible. 
Write them upon the tables’ of their hearts. Then 
you will have given them a goodly heritage. Let 
them observe the formularies of the Church in 
which they were born. They will be greatly safe- 
guarded by the habits thus contracted. Habit is 
more than second nature. It is equal to ten natures! 

What more canI say? Much, much more! But I 
have laid wide principles before you, and must leave 
each reader to work out details for themselves. God’s 
service is perfect freedom. And His service demands 
a thinking interpretation of His laws. 


TRAMK +I JBULLEN 


AVHOR oF “THE cRUIse of THE CACHALOY® 


A TRUE STORY OF THE SEA. 


ILLIE NORMAN of Whitechapel was 
a young sailor-man of a somewhat 
unusual type. He had succeeded by 
God’s grace, as he said, in not only 
educating himself sufficiently to ob- 

S33 tain a second mate’s certificate, but 
through all the moral darkness of a ship's fo’esle he 
had still retained the reputation of being a consistent 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Not that he was ever persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake—there is very little of that kind of thing on 
board ship, even with the most rowdy crew—but in 
the absence of Christian fellowship and the presence 
of practical paganism, the temptation to relax the 
vigilant watch, to neglect the continued communion 
with the only Source of all strength, is as great as 
it is subtle. 

Perhaps the very fact that he was not actively 
persecuted made the temptation to slack off harder 
to resist. The one thing that he found hard to bear 
was the unfairness with which he was treated by 
his various officers. They were not long in finding 
out that the quiet, willing seaman was never likely 
to growl, no matter what job they gave him to do, 
while the ordinary foremast hand sent about work 
that he dislikes or considers uncalled for is very 
apt to cut up rough, and make himself generally a 
nuisance. 

Therefore, Willie, in spite of the fact that he was 
always one of the smartest seamen in the ship, 
invariably found himself before long selected for all 
the worst bits of work, for the simple reason that in 
so doing the officers were following the line of least 
resistance. And as he had a passionate love for 
justice, the injustice of this treatment galled him 

and made it no easy matter for him to hold his 
peace. 

So that when he “ passed” for second mate he gave 
a gréat sigh of relief, foreseeing deliverance, first 
from the tainted atmosphere of the fo’esle, where the 


Names he most had in reverence were rarely used, 
except in blasphemy or to give weight to some oath, 
and next from the arbitrary injustice which seemed 
to be inevitable. 

Unable to get a berth as second mate in London, 
where, in spite of its being his native place, he was 
utterly friendless and unknown, he again shipped as 
an A.B., with his second mate’s certificate in his 
pocket, and sailed for the Colonies. There, without 
the slightest difficulty, save the forfeiting of four 
months’ wages, he obtained a berth as second mate. 
And to his intense delight, his new skipper was a 
sincere Christian. 

The mate too, his next superior, was, although old 
and soured by disappointment, also a Christian man, 
and not given to imposing upon his juniors because 
they were young. So for a few months Willie was 
indeed happy. His sunny nature expanded under 
these genial influences like a flower under the com- 
bined forces of sunshine and shower in spring. 

But these pleasant days were short. The ship 
was sold, and Willie must needs go seeking again. 
By the kindly recommendation of his late skipper, 
he became second mate of a magnificent clipper ship 
carrying passengers home, and his heart swelled 
with pride when he took his first watch in charge 
of the most splendid ship he had eyer seen. 

His brief experience as an officer had given him that 
confidence that comes only by practice, and he felt 
none of the trepidation common to the young officer 
on his first trial, knowing that upon his success or 
failure then depends the whole of his future career. 

In due time the ship reached London, and Willie, 
with the satisfying knowledge that his work was 
well done, that he had never given occasion for 
fault-finding, had every right to expect that he 
would again occupy his present position on the next 
voyage. 

Poor fellow, he did not remember that he had no 
one at the owners’ offices to espouse his cause, to 
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put in one single word for him to the autocratic 
ship’s-husband. He was rudely awakened from his 
pleasant expectations. Coming on board when the 
vessel commenced to load, for the purpose of en- 
quiring when his services would be required, he found 
his successor already appointed. His place had been 
filled by a youngster whose people had influence 
with the ship’s-husband or overlooker, and he was 
unemployed. 

More weary days of ship-visiting ensued. Climb- 
ing with a sick heart over one ship’s rail after 
another until, his pockets empty, he was fain to 
admit himself beaten, and take his place once more 
among the foremast 
hands waiting in sad 
array for engage- 
ment at the shipping 
office. 

And it made his 
heart sick to find 
that his quiet life in 
the comparative soli- 
tude of an officer’s 
berth had utterly 
unfitted him © for 
roughing it among 
the fo’esle hands. 

Moreover, in the 
first flush of his new- 
found life, he had 
been courteously in- 
vited to visit the 
homes of Christian 
folk who were in- 
terested in the wel- 
fare of seamen. As 
long as his vessel re- 
mained in the port 
he never missed an 
opportunity of ac- 
cepting these invita- 
tions. For he had no 
idea of wearing out 
his welcome. His 
simple mind, full of 
the bright joy that 
these people had led 
him into, could not 
entertain the feeling 
that perhaps he might only be invited for form’s 
sake,as a better brought-up youngster might have 
done. 

So he went, and was truly happy. Afterwards, 
when his ship had sailed and he was shut up to the 
companionship of unsympathetic shipmates in the 
gloonry den which was their common home, he felt 
a great hunger for the clean society, bright homes 
and happy faces he had grown to love so well, But 
the need was made up to him mysteriously by the 
presence of his new-found Friend, until, like the 
little spider in its air-lined nest under water, he 
moved serenely in an atmosphere of his own which 
was impenetrable by the miasma all around. 

That, however, was years before. Since then he 


“His heart swelled wich pride when he took his first watch."—Page 38, 
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had several times found himself getting lukewarm 
and perfunctory in his secret conversations with his 
only Friend. His human heart, aching for human 
company, had gone back to the fo’esJe recreations, and, 
little by little, he had found himself growing more 
tolerant of the language, more inclined to laugh at a 
funny story even if it were couched in terms that 
ought to have made him burn with shame. 

And then, after perhaps weeks of this dallying with 
danger and neglect of the necessary safeguards, he 
would awake, startled to find how far he had drifted. 
In the loneliness of his look-out, or hidden away in 
some dark corner unobserved, he would again offer 
himself for restora- 
tion, beg forgiveness, 
claim peace, while 
from his © softened 
heart would well up 
a flood of scalding 
tears. 

As an officer these 
changes had been 
less frequent. The 
privacy of his own 
room had been very 
precious to him for 
study and prayer, a 
little retreat wherein 
he was free to culti- 
vate the society of 
the Master Himself. 
In fact, he used to 
tell the Lord that 
now he was quite 
happy. There is no 
doubt that he was; 
but whether his hap- 
piness was fruitful or 
barren was a ques- 
tion he did not ask 
himself. Evidently 
in the sight of the 
All-Wise One it was 
not good for him 
thus to be hugging 
his solitary joy in 
the old hermit fash- 
ion, when all around 
him there were those 
dear to God who were perishing for lack of light, for 
want of the example that he might give. 

Perhaps that was the reascn why Willie was at 
last driven, with a heart full of dumb grief and 
shadowy resentment, into the waiting-room at Green’s 
Home Shipping Office. 

Here he saw chance after chance of shipping slip 
by because he could not bring himself to plunge into 
the fierce struggle made by the wild-eyed men around 
him whenever the door opened and the official called 
out for hands. At last he found that this he must 
do or starve. 

I hope I shall not cause my hero to be misunder- 
stood. Though shy and retiring to a degree, he was 
no weakling: although his heart was soft and his 
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manner gentle, his hands were hard and his mind 
well stored. But he had a positive hatred of thrust- 
ing another aside that he might go forward, a 
perfect loathing of the selfishness manifested in doing 
so; and I have seen him many times, after waiting 
long while the crowd swarmed and pushed to get 
aboard a tramear at Blackfriars, turn away and 
walk. Yet his size and strength would at once have 
secured him a place in that struggle had he chosen 
to exert it. 

He had made up his mind to make his way to the 
front anyhow the next time a crew was called for, 
but, strangely enough, he was spared the necessity. 
It was nearly closing time, four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and one by one 
the weary outward- 
bounders had drifted 
away until there were 
only about twenty in 
the great room. Willie 
was leaning against the 
barrier, just exercising 
that power of patient 
endurance to which the 
sailor is so well trained, 
when the door swung 
open and the raucous 
voice of the official tore 
the heavy air with, 
“Eight A.B.’s wanted 
for the Khyber to Cal- 
cutta.” Willie sprang 
towards him, snatching 
his discharge from his 
breast pocket as he did 
so. 

An elderly, neryous- 
looking man, the master 
(or captain as he is 
usually called, although 
fm merchant commander 
has no right to the 
title), had taken his place 
by the official’s side, and 
towards him Willie held 
his certificate appeal- 
ingly. He reached for- 
ward and took it, first 
of all the fluttering pieces of paper that were being 
thrust at him. 

For the room was fast filling now, and the crush 
was becoming heavy. As Willie looked for his 
answer, a feeble yoice whispered in his ear, “ For 
pity’s sake shove in mine; I’m starving!” And 
Willie, without looking round, took the paper that 
was thrust into his hand, and passed it on. Like his 
own, it was also taken and kept. 

The affair only took about two minutes. The dis- 
appointed ones melted away, and those chosen passed 
in tremblingly to where the ship’s articles lay ready, 
and they signed an agreement to sail in the “said 
ship Khyber to any part of the globe between 60° N. 
and 60° S., and back toa final port of discharge in the 
United Kingdom, voyage not to exceed three years.” 
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That part of it interested them little. It was the 
advance note for which they were all hungering— 
the slip of paper which promised to pay to the holder 
thereof, three days after the ship left Gravesend, one 
month’s wages of the seaman named upon it, “ pro- 
viding the said seaman sails in the said ship.” For 
although most of them would have to pay a very 
heavy discount to some grasping shark who lived by 
swindling sailors in order to get it converted into 
money, there would be enough left for present needs. 
And none thought of the long month’s work it repre- 
sented—work that had yet to be done, 

Willie was turning away with a blessed sense of 
relief at his heart when he was held by some trem- 
bling hand. Looking 
round he saw an old 
seaman, whose weather- 
worn face was pinched, 
and whose 
elothes hung 
upon him. 

“Shipmet,” said the 
old fellow, “God bless 
ye for handin’ in my 
ticket ; the skipper ’d 
never a-took it ef hed 
a-seen me, An’ I ain't 
had a bite for the las’ 
two days. If there’s 
anythin’ I e’n do fur 
ye wen we gets outside, 
I’m a-goin’ ter do it, 
see. So long fur th’ 
present. I’m a-goin v 
try an’ git my note 
cashed.” 

And with a kindly 
word or two from Willie 
the poor old man tot- 
tered away, happy in 
the knowledge that he 
would be secure from 
want for perhaps twelve 
months, and never giv- 

ing a thought to the 

“ waiting in sad fact that upon his al- 

gyriye — Page voady overburdened 

shipmates would of ne- 

cessity fall the share of work which he was physi- 
eally unfit to perform, 

In due time Willie went down and joined his ship. 
A feeling of intense disgust came over him as he 
stepped on board, for she was the very opposite of the 
beautiful creation he had recently left. She was 
only tio voyages old, but already she looked worn 
out—a gaunt, ungainly tank, built, as Jack says, like 
a workhouse chimney, that is, with such close atten- 
tion toeconomy that her bareness and poverty-stricken 
appearance was painfully evident. 

She was just taking in the last few baskets of salt, 
of which her entire cargo consisted. In another two 
hours she would be ready for sea, but not one of her 
foremast hands, save Willie, had yet putin an ap- 
pearance. So Willie went into the dark, close- 


scanty 
loosely 


“And take his 
place once more 
among the fore- 
mast hands, 
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“Took the paper that was thrust into his hand, and passed it on."—Page 40. 


smelling forecastle and selected a bunk, made his 
bed, and changed his clothes for a working rig, his 
heart eagerly uplifted for courage and patience to 
endure his return to the fo’esle. 

One by one the crew arrived, all more or less 
drunk, except the ancient mariner who had looked 


(To be continued.) 


upon Willie as his friend in need. None, however, 
were incapable of doing a little, so that upon the 
ship’s moving away from the dock-side they were 
mustered, Willie, of course, being pounced upon at 
once to help haul in the great wire ropes and hawsers 
which had confined the vessel to the quay. 
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I 


ENTLEMEN,” said Domian, the dra- 
goman, as he put his head in at the 
reading-room of Howard’s Hotel, 
Jerusalem, “I hope your luggage 
will be ready by eight o'clock to- 
morrow morning. ‘The horses are 

ordered for eight, and we have a long ride. And, 
gentlemen,” here Domian’s voice took a pleading tone, 

“the mules do not like very much luggage.” 

The door closed, and Domian vanished. It was 
Thursday evening, February 9th, in the year of grace 
1898. For a week we had been in the Holy City, see- 
ing its sights, telling its towers, and walking round 
about its walls. I had done this six years previously, 
and I have already told the tale. But it isa half- 
told tale. Six years ago I had intended going north 
to Galilee. Alas! the rains stopped me. I returned 
to England in sorrow of heart. ‘To travel in Palestine 
and not see the lake of Galilee is like going to Chats- 
worth House and missing its garden. I have told 
of the house, but not of the garden. Through God’s 
favour I had the opportunity of another visit to 
Jerusalem, with every prospect of seeing the Jake I 
thought was lost, so I take up my pen to complete 
my tale. There were four of us—the Friend, the 
Boy, myself, and the Stranger, whom we met at our 
hotel and who asked to join our camp. The firm of 
Jamal, Farah & Domian were to cater for us, and 
Domian, the third partner, was to be our dragoman. 
Let me here say we were perfectly satisfied with the 


“ 


arrangements made. 

“What did Domi- 
an say about lug- 
gage?” asked the 
Friend. 

“He said mules 
preferred a small car- 
pet bag to anything 
else,” I replied. 

“T should like to 
take all my 
gage,” said the 


Stranger. “It is 


lug- 


only two 
teaux, a bundle of 
rugs, and a hand- 
bag.” 


“T don’t want any 


portman- 


luggage,” remarked 
the Boy. 

“My friends,” I 
said, “I knew of an 
b old clergyman — ec- 
Our Camping centric, I grant, but 
learned—who set out 
on a tour through 


the Continent 


Pilgrimage 
through Galilee. with 

a brown paper parcel 
and a strong bag. He carried these two pieces of 
luggage in his pockets. He was wise. I do not want 
you, I do not expect you, to be so wise as he was; 
but one portmanteau, a rug, and a small handbag 
ought to be enough luggage for any tour. If you 
take more you will have regrets.” 

“What will the mules do if we take more ?” asked 
the Boy. 

“Wait till you see the camp loaded up, my son, 
and you won’t ask again. But there’s the dinner 
bell!” 

Hotels in Jerusalem are multiplying. In March 
and April they are full, for visitors are many. In 
February visitors are few, and you may have your 
pick of hotels and rooms. I think there were seven 
visitors in Iloward’s Hotel that evening, and it can 
accommodate over 200. We were in good spirits, 
however, and the doctor who was dining with us 
kept the party in continuous laughter. A medical 
missionary is a noble fellow, and medical missions 
are doing Christ's own work in Jerusalem, and else- 
where. There are difficulties to overcome, and great 
ones. The dense ignorance of the people is extraordi- 
nary, but for a man with humour there are expe- 
riences which relieve the monotony of “the daily 
round.” 

“TJ have just come from the hospital,” said the doc- 
tor. “I love my patients, but they are a funny lot. 
A man came to me a few days ago with bad pains. I 
gave him a box with four pills in it, and I gave him 
directions. He came back in two days. ‘Thanks be 
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to God!’ he said, ‘you have made me well, but the 
secret was hard to swallow.’ He rubbed his throat 
expressively. ‘I tried once, and twice, but no good. 
So I rubbed here, and I pushed, and I got it down at 
Jast.?. I found he had swallowed the box and the four 
pills all at once. 

“A woman came with a headache, and asked fora 
blister. They don’t think anything of you if you 
only give medicine. You must give them something 
which produces discomfort or pain; otherwise they 
say,‘ Ah! he is a kind man, 
but he is not a clever 
doctor. He never hurts.’ 
Well, I gave this woman 
two mustard leaves. She 
came to see me next day 
and said, ‘Praise be to God! 
[am well. But at first I had 
no ease. JI put your papers 
on one side of my head, and 
the pain went to the other 
side, Then I put them that 
side, and the pain went to 
the middle. So I put one of 
them here’ (tapping the end 
of her nose), ‘and it pulled 
the pain out of my head al- 
together, and I am well.’ It 
was the first time,’ added 
the doctor, “ that I had heard 
of a mustard plaster on the 
end of the nose.” 

The funniest story, how- 
ever, was about the suspicion 
of the Turks at the telegraph 
office, A telegram from Kes- 
wick, during the Conference 
there, was sent to a clergy- 
man in Jerusalem, giving 
the heads of some addresses. 
he time was during the 
Turco-Grecian war, I think. 
The clergyman waited for 
his telegram, but it did not 
arrive. He inquired at the 
telegraph office, and learned 
there was a telegram for 
him, but the officials would not deliver it. They 
were full of mystery. 

He, at last, got a friend to see the officials, and 
they frankly told this gentleman that the telegram 
was being kept back till the troops were really sent 
off. 

“What troops?” said the friend. 

“Pnglish troops mentioned in the telegram,” says 
the official. 

“Show the telegram to me,” says the puzzled 
friend. 

“Here you are,” says the Turk, handing the wire. 

It read somewhat like this, only I don’t youch for 
the accuracy of the quotations :— 
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To Rev. , ele. 
Isaiah 58, Ezekiel 14, Galatians 6. Keswick, 

“What does it mean?” queried the English- 
man. 

“Ah!” smiles the Turk, “we know. Those names 
are the names of your generals, and those are the 
number of regiments under their command. You 
are sending them to help the Greeks; but we will 
see!” 

After a long, long while the clergyman got his tele- 
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**For a week we liad been in the Holy City, 


secing its sights, telling its towers, and walking round about its walls."—Page 42. 


gram, and the Turks agreed to look on Isaiah and 
the others as—well, harmless people, wherever they 
might be. 


We talked of the more serious side of medical work 
and its hopefulness. From personal visits to the 
hospital of the Jews’ Society outside the walls, and 
from watching at the dispensary inside the city, I 
can truly say a great work is being done. Dr. 
Wheeler and his staff are worthy followers of: the 
Great Healer. They deserve all the support that 
they can get. God bless them! 

However, all talks come to an end, and at last the 
doctor went home, and we went to bed. 
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I. The Revised 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


BY THE REY. J. PATERSON SMYTH, B.D., LI.D., VICAR OF CIIRIST CHURCH, KINGSTON. 


ILE Old Testament is sitting, sir!” 

It called up rather absurdly 
reminiscences of the poultry-yard, 
this statement with which a pom- 
pous official barred the entrance to 
the Jerusalem Chamber in West- 
minster Abbey to some visitors of our acquaintance 
during the days devoted to the revision of the Bible. 

Let us, in fancy, put aside the burly janitor from 
the doorway, and view for a brief moment the “Old 
Testament sitting.” 

An ancient chamber,.a long table running down 
the centre, a band of men busily intent on the 
written and printed sheets spread out before them. 
For a hundred years past patient scholars have been 


toiling in many lands over the masses of ancient 
Biblical lore, and the results of their toil appear on 
the revisers’ table. 

But why, it may be asked, should we have needed 
anew revision? Let us glance back at the history 
of the Bible in our own land for an answer. Froimn 
Tyndale’s days onwards it is a record of growth and 
improvement by means of repeated revisions. Tyn- 
dale’s first New Testament (1525) was revised by him- 
self in 1534, and again in 1535. Im Matthew's Bible 
it appeared still more improved in 1537. The Great 
Bible (1539) was the result of a further revision, 
which was repeated again in the Genevan (1560), the 
Bishops’ (1568), and still more thoroughly in our 
splendid Authorized Version (1611), which latter is 
itself one of the best proofs of the value of Bible 
revision. 

The scholars of the nineteenth century had access 
fo a treasury of ancient manuscripts, versions, and 
quotations such as the students of King James’s day 
never dreamed of. Further, the revisers were better 
acquainted with the Sacred Languages, and able to 
distinguish delicate shades of meaning which were 
quite lost on their predecessors. Lastly, owing to 
the natural growth of the English language itself, 
many words in the Authorized Version had become 
obsolete, and several had completely changed their 
meaning during the past 800 years. 

Thus upon our Biblical scholars was laid the duty 
which Tyndale, in his first preface, imposed on those 
of hisown day “that if they perceive in any place 
that the version has not attained unto the very sense 
of the tongue or the very meaning of Scripture, or 
have not given the right English word, that they 
should put to their hands and amend it, remembering 
that so is their duty to do.” ; 

About the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
appearance of several partial revisions by private 
individuals indicated the feeling in the minds of 
scholars that the time fora new Bible Revision was 
at hand; and it created little surprise when, on the 
10th of February, 1870, Bishop Wilberforce proposed 
that a committee should report on the desirableness 
of a revision of the Authorized Version. We know 
the result. 

In June, 1870, the revisers met. At the centre of 
the long table in the Jerusalem Chamber sat the 
chairman, Bishop Ellicott, and around him the 
flower of our English scholarship. There were 
Alford and Stanley and Lightfoot, intently studying 


the sheets before them on the table. Westcott was 
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there, and Hart and the venerable Archbishop 
Trench, with many others no less distinguished 
than they. Andacross the Atlantic a similarly con- 
stituted company worked at the same time, so that 
nearly a hundred of the ripest scholars of England 
and America were concerned with the New Revision. 

And so the work went on, month after month, and 
more than ten years had passed when, on the even- 
ing of November 11th, 1880, the New Testament 
company assembled in the church of St. Martin-in- 
Fields for a special service of prayer and thanks- 
giving—‘of thanksgiving for the happy completion 
of their labours, of prayer that all that had been 
wrong in their spiritand action might mercifully be 
forgiven, and that He Whose glory they had humbly 
striven to promote might graciously accept this 
their service and use it for the good of man and the 
honour of His Holy Name.” 

Four years afterwards, on May 5th, 1885, the 
complete Reyised Bible was in the hands of the 
public. 

And now a few words about this Revised Bible. It 
is rather soon yet to pronounce very confidently on 
its merits or demerits, or to give any judgment as to 
its ultimate reception. For many years after its first 
appearance our present grand Old Version had to 
encounter fierce opposition and severe criticism. 
Broughton, the greatest Hebrew scholar of the day, 
wrote to King James that he “ would rather be torn 
asunder by wild horses than allow such a version to 
be imposed on the Church,” and yet in the end it 
won its way and attained a position that no version 
before or since in any country has attained. 

Whether the New Version will equally succeed, or 
whether, as is the general opinion, it will need a re- 
vision before being fully received, remains yet to be 


seen. But in any case let us give it a fair, un- 
prejudiced judgment. Dr. Bickersteth tells of a 
smart young American deacon who thought to crush 
it on its first appearance by informing his people 
that “if the Authorized Version was good enough for 
St. Paul it was good enough for him”: and it is to be 
feared that with many people who are less ignorant 
there is sometimes a similar spirit exhibited. 

Now let us remember that, whatever the merits or 
demerits of the book, it is at least entitled to respect 
as an earnest attempt to get nearer to the truth, and 
to present to English-speaking people the results of 
two centuries of study by the most eminent Biblical 
scholars. 

It is not without purpose that God has so wonder- 
fully preserved His message; it is not without 
purpose that He raised up His workers to search out 
the precious manuscripts from the dusty libraries of 
convent and cathedral, to collect and compare them 
together with such toil and care, and then to render 
into clear, graceful English for us the very message 
which He sent to earth thousands of years since to 
comfort and brighten human life. “Other men, in- 
deed, have laboured, and we have entered into their 
labours.” 
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The Poung 
A STRANGE BIRD OF THE BIBLE. 
BY THE REY. JOUN ISABELL, F.E.S. 


Se) HE natives of Africa call ostriches “ the 
camels of the desert.” They are men- 
tioned in the Bible with reference to 
their voice, their love of water, their 
rapid flight, and their habit of leaving 
their eggs in the sand. 

‘YT will make mourning like the ostriches,” says 
Micah, in his lament over Samaria. The cry of the 
ostrich is described as a dismal one. ‘“ During the 
lonesome part of the night,” says a traveller, “they 
often make a doleful and piteous noise. Ihave often 
heard them groan, as if they were in the greatest 
agonies.” In Isaiah it is written, “ The beasts of the 
field shall honour me, the jackals and the ostriches: 
beeanse I will give waters in the wilderness, and 
rivers in the desert.” Ostriches can go long without 
water, but they drink freely and often when it can 
be obtained. 
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The ostrich is so fleet of foot that it is more than a 
match for an antelope, and a swift horse is soon left 
behind. Job's description is extremely graphic :— 

“What time she lifteth up herself on high, 

She scorneth the horse and his rider.” 

But for the singular habit of the bird in running 
in a circle, pursuit would be almost useless. 

In two books of the Old Testament attention is 
drawn to the absence of the usual care for the eggs 
and the young often manifested by the ostrich 
family, and especially by the mother bird. “The 
daughter of my people is become cruel like the 
ostriches in the wilderness,” says Jeremiah. And in 
Job is this passage :— 

“She leayeth her eggs on the earth, 
And warmeth them in the dust, 
And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, 
Or that the wild beast may trample them.” 
Usually, the eggs are laid by several hens in the 


same pit, scooped out of the sand; but many are 
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also laid singly near the nest, and are in consequence 
exposel to the risk of being trampled upon, or eaten 
by the jackals or other wild beasts. 
“She is hardened against her young ones as if 
they were not hers, 

Because God hath made her to forget wisdom.” 
The maternal instinct so strong in birds has not 
been given to theso mothers. The father-bird, on 
the other hand, undertakes the work of sitting on the 
eggs and guarding them through the night. When 
the sun is sufficiently hot, the eggs are left during 
the day with a covering of sand. 


JAPANESE KITES AND BALLOONS. 


BY THE REV. WALTER WESTON, M.A. 


In the spring the little Japanese boys have rare fun. 
High above the dull mouse-coloured slate roofs of 
the closely-packed houses rise forests of tall, graceful 
bamboos, each flying the figure of a paper fish, the 
carp, whose hollow body filled out with the spring 
br s writhes and twists and turns with all the 
movements of the living thing. The graceful toy, 
though its size may vary in length from two feet to 
twenty, floats and swims against the aerial current 
in a twofold symbolism—it proclaims to the eyes of 
the world and his wife that in the home below a boy 
has been born that year; and at the same time it 
tells of the hopes that are cherished of his future 
prosperity, for the carp swimming against the stream 
is the symbol of successful effort in the battle of life. 

Until the time comes for him to go to school, a 
boy’s life is one of almost absolute freedom, spent 
chiefly in the open air, or in playing about the 
house where, as there is no furniture to break, he is 
never punished for breaking it. At length, however, 
the choice of a school has to be 
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of are equally curious, In one large school the 
teacher of English, who happened to be an 
American, received this request from his class: “If 
you please, sir, we don’t want to learn any more 
American history, but we shall be glad if you will 
kindly teach us how to make balloons!” 

Generally speaking, however, the greatest respect 
is paid to learning. The Japanese of the rising 
generation recognise that “knowledge is power” 
indeed, and no quotation is ‘so frequently made as 
that, “ The pen is mightier than the sword.” 


HOW WE GOT OUR NUMBERS. 


BY TUE REV. BE. DAVYS. 


“T am sending you another explanation of our num- 
bers,” writes the Rey. E. Davys. Our readers will 
remember that last month we gave Mr. James Scott’s 
idea of their origin. We think that suggested 
by Mr. Davys may help our young folk who 
have not yet learnt their figures how to master 
them :— 

Figure One is One Stroke. 

Figure Two is Two Strokes, written rapidly, with- 
out taking pen from paper. 

Figure Three is Three Strokes, similarly connected. 

Figure Four is made in the same way. 

Figure Five is made with three horizontal and 
two perpendicular strokes. 

(The Chinese five is #.) 

Figure Six is three horizontal and three perpen- 
dicular strokes. 

Figure Seven is like the Hebrew “ Zain,” 
izing, perhaps, the Sabbath. 

Figure Eight is composed of two four-sided figures, 

Figure Nine is seven with two added. 
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made. His parents having been =a A es 
brought up totally different, . The ] 
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tion, and perhaps less as to the 
most suitable centres for acquir- 
ing it. The matter is thus fre- 
quently left to the discretion of 
young Master Hopeful, who goes 
here or there, changing his school 
on occasion, almost at will. 
Sometimes his notions, too, as to 
what his studies should consist 
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Bible Questions (Mew Series). 


BY M.A. 


QUESTIONS. 


OW often is Abraham called, in the Old Testament, 
Friend of God” ; and by whom? 
Prove that the Israelites in the wilderness were well ac- 
untnEan with the Sabbath. 
3. The initials of the following name a man whose example 
we should imitate :— 
(a) A brook which was the scene of a miracle. 
18 A city destroyed by fire. 
(c) A city where St. Paul worked a miracle. 
(d) A man smitten with blindness. 
(e) One who befriended a king in adversity. 


“The 


CANTAB. 
ANSWERS (See DECEMBER NO., 1900, p. 283). 
1. Warn. Num. xxiv. 14. 
2. St. John ‘29. 
3. The Galatia 
4. Isa. xlii. 1; xlix. 6; lii. 1S ib i ; Zech. iii. 8; St. Matt. 
xii. 18; R.V. of Acts iii. 13, 26; 7, 30. 
5. 2 Sam. xii. 9; 1 Kings xxi. 19; ; Acts iii. 15; 1 Thess. ii. 15, 
6. Ps. xviii. 
7. ‘Teach me Thy statutes."—Ps. cxix. 
8. St. Luke ui 41, 42, 49-50. 
9. Gen. xxiv. 53 


10. St. Luke viii. 24; Jonah i. 5. 
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UR laundry will also need an ironing board, two flat irons— 
as one must be heating whilst the second is in use. One 
box iron, standing edgeways always, or it will soon rust and 

spoil. A pair of goffering tongs, and a bright steel polisher, cost- 
ing 10d. A Jarge folding horse stands against the wall. Above it 
hang a couple of iron holders, as paper is but a slovenly, 
makeshift. On the floor, and this ends my list, should always lie 
two or three sinall platforms to se our feet, or our daughter's 
feet, or the feet of somebody else's daughter, out of the wet. 
These platforms can be made out of old box lids raised on a 
couple of slater’s laths. Nail on firmly, and much discomfort 
and suffering from moisture will be averted. 

Of course to be perfect, our laundry must boast of a mangle. 
This, with special hard wood rollers, costs about £228. It isa 
patent, and easily adjusted to any sized bundle to be passed 
through it. This mangle is for dry clothes, By its use, much 
**smoothing” with heatersisavoided. For wet things, we need 
a rubber wringer to fix on the tubs or baths. This obviates the 
necessity of a strong wrist. 

One thing is not needed in our scientific laundry. Itis very 
much required in one where the clothes are washed ‘by brute 
force!" That thing is **A cast iron back with a hinge init!” 
I venture to say, if our readers will follow out the simple direc- 
tions given in succeeding papers, they will cease to groan over 
the weekly wash. An improved way will make an easy day! 

I do not at all approve of the English custom of devoting one 

- whole day to washing clothes. This necessitates an old gown 
being worn from morning till night, meals being scanty and 
irregular, the atmosphere redolent of suds and moisture. Mar 
better to spread the washing over several days, and to count it 
but part of the usual day's routine. 

For this reason, preparations for laundry work inmay be begun 
on Monday morning. After an early breakfast, gather together 
all the things used during the past week. Count everything as 
carefully as if you were going to send them to the Steam Laundry. 
This is most important. Otherwise sundry small articles are 
sure to be mislaid. Put everything into a heap by itself. Thus, 
white things in one place, stockings in another, kitchen rub- 
bers in a third, and soon. Write down each article plainly, and 
see that each week's things bear distinctive marks. Forinstance, 
one set of clean towels, sheets, dusters and handkerchiefs must 
all have a big red star on them. This must be worked in red in- 
grain cotton. Last week's soiled clothes must be remarkable for 
bearing a blue star, Unread of that colour haying been used in 
initialling them, By this precaution we can see at a glance if 
our household linen is being given even wear, Itis so tempting 
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and Washing Ways. 


BY MRS. LINA ORMAN COOPER. 


to use a sheet which does not need a stitch put in it, or a towel 
which does not stand in need of darning. Then allatonce, when 
we are preparing for a guest, perhaps (for such difficulties always 
arise at the most unseasonable timo !), we find every spare art iclo 
wanted for the bedroom is in a state of disrepair. 

If my system of marking be adopted, we shall never use things 
out of their turn. At a glance wo shall see if Mary Ann has 
tuken a wrong towel, or Alice Kate put away a torn table-nap- 
kin ! With kitchen rubbers some such plan is unavoidable if we 
want to keep a supply of clean, sweet glass cloths, ete 

Having sorted the week's wash, our next duty is to look over 
each article and see what stands in need of repair. 
is much more easily darned if done in the rough, Say that «© 
table-cloth has had an accidental cut in one place, It is hardly 
“visible to the naked eye,” because the edges are kept together 
by the starch init. But send it into the tub, and you will be 
alarmed to see the jagged, gaping wound produced. The usual 
method of mending a rent in table linen is not « good one, 
Most people leave long loops of cotton at the tail of each stitch, 
This always looks untidy. Instead of that, rinse out the stareh 
first of all. Then, with a fine needle, shake the threads into 
position, Draw the edges together as close as you can, and darn 
over and under as neatly and tightly as possible. This will leave 
only a line of matter to be filled up, and the rent will seareely 
show atall. I remember, when I was a young girl, spending 
hours in darning large holes in a certain table-cloth. These 
gaping mouths I filled with a mesh of thick double darning 
cotton. No! I think it was flourishing thread I used. My 
mother was so proud of the very visible results of my industry 
(N.B.—I was not given to sewing!) that she produced this 
miserable specimen of my handiwork on every possible occasion. 
No doubt she was within her rights; but a more pitiable ex- 
hibition of ugly work and misspent time was never seen! If a 
table-cloth has been allowed to riddle itself with holes (for, in- 
deed, I think linen must have a malicious pleasure in wearing 
out), far better cul it up into table napkins, or even into face 
towels. It is lost labour to patch on pieces of thicker diaper 
with a sewing machine, as I have seen done ! 

Buttons and tapes must also be added where needed, fringes 
knotted, gathers repaired. 


verything 


If this be done regularly once a 
week, it is surprising how little time it takes each Monday. A 
stitch in time saves many more than nine, if put in before the wash. 

It is now time to put our things to soak. We have already 
filled our tubs or zinc baths with clean, cold, soft water. We 
place each heap of things after their own kind into them. All 
white articles in one, all very soiled ones in the second, all 
body linenina third. ‘The only things we do not soak are the 
dirtiest of all: viz., kitchen rubbers. We are going totreat them 
scientifically. No amount of hand labour would keep them clean. 
These rubbers we are going to manipulate on Monday morning, 
before we turn attention to anything else. This is because th 


will take a week's exposure in the open air to give them a scent 
of cleanliness, 


For our rubbers, we take a large pot of water and bring it to 
the boil, When it naudly bubbling,—not before,—add some shred 
soap. Boil up again, and measure into the pot one tablespoon- 
ful of paraftin to every gallon of water. Have ready, rolled up 
tightly, but bone dry, all your very dirtiest cloths. Put them 
into the fiercely boiling water, cover down tightly, and leave. 
After half an hour, lift away the potinto an outhouse or scullery. 
Then, when a spare moment. comes, pour out the mass of black, 
greasy liquid you will find in the pot, You will be surprised to 
find what a solvent the paraffin has been. The cloths will be 
white as possible, though, of course, redolent of oil! Rinse out 
thoroughly in two or three waters. ‘The rubbers will be as sweet 
and clean as the most fastidious could wish. Hang them on a 
hedge, or if you live in the brick-and-mortar fiend’s territory, on 
to a line, and leave out as long as you can. If a high wind is 
blowing and a strong sun shining, so much the better. The 


scent then of those rubbers will be as “the scentof afield which 
the Lord hath blessed,” 
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Bawn of Lasting Dap. 


Words by 


Henry Kirke WHITE. 


Music by 
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p OLorp! another day is flown, 
And we, a lonely band, 
cr. Are met once more before Thy 
throne, 
To bless Thy fostering Hand. 


mp And wilt Thou bend a list*ning 
Ear 
To praises low as ours? 
Thou wilt! for Thou dost love 
to hear 
The 


pours. 


which meekness 


song 


J And, Jesus, Thou Thy smiles 
wilt deign, 
As we before Thee pray, 
For Thou didst bless the 
infant train, 
And we are less than 


p Oh! Jet Thy grace perform its 
part, 
And let contention cease ; 
And shed abroad in every heart 
Thine everlasting peace! 


cr Thus chasten’d, cleans’d, en- 
tirely Thine, 
A flock by Jesus led; 
The Sun of Holiness shall shine 


din In glory on our head. 


f And Thou wilt turn our wan- 
ring feet, 
And Thou 
way; 
Till worlds shall fade, and faith 
shall greet 
The dawn of lasting day. 


wilt bless our 
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THE MOTHER OF KINGS AND OF HER PEOPLE. 
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CHAPTER III. 


REJECTED. 


Ss ITH one voice the tribe assured Dirck 
iy (@ Muller that they had no other pool. 
} lh} They were somad with hunger that 
| UE | they had poisoned their sole source 
[NSA ul of supply in the hope that a zebra 

=e, or an antelope would fall a victim 
and provide them with one good feast before they 
died. 

“That's all very well,” said Dirck, ‘‘ but you’ve 
got some water stored up somewhere. Out with 
it! I know you, and you know me, and there will 
be no more tobacco and knives for youif you don’t 
get it at once.” 

Very unwillingly the Bushman chief sent the 
women back to the kraal, whence they returned 
carrying a number of ostrich eggs, each with a 
stopper of grass closing a small hole at the upper 
end. The hunter seized one of the eggs, tore out 
the stopper, and poured the water the shell con- 
tained down Mr. Hildyard’s throat. He did this 
several times, now and then giving Stephanus a 
few drops; while the Bushmen stood by, their 
looks showing the agony they felt on seeing their 
precious store used so lavishly. But the poison 
had been conquered, and at last Mr. Hildyard was 
able to stand, and to walk a few steps ata time 
with the help of Dirck’s arm, although he was 
destined to feel the effects of his draught for some 
weeks. Stephanus had also recovered conscious- 
ness, and the Bushmen stood waiting eagerly to 
seo their unwelcome guests depart. But this was 
not to be just yet. 

“You must sell us some more water,” said 
Dirck. ‘We haye women in our waggons dying 
of thirst.” 

The Bushman chief protested in answer that 
every drop of water in the kraal had been brought 
to the strangers. 
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“ Never mind,” said Dirck. “Get some more, or 
we will move our waggons here, and the oxen will 
drink up all the water there is.” 

“But there is a river with pools full of water 
only a day’s journey off,” urged the chief. 

“All right. Give us a man to guide us to it, 
and he shall be paid, and we won’t come here; but 
you must sell us six shells full of water, or we 
cannot continue our journey.” 

The chief yielded, and the visitors were able to 
prove the truth of his protestations. There was 
no other pool], and the’ store of water in the huts 
was exhausted; but there wasa sandy place where 
a pool had once been. Here the Bushmen women 
sat down, each woman armed with an ostrich egg 
and a long reed. Thrusting the reed down into 
the sand, she sucked up the water through it and 
spirted it out into the shell, repeating the process 
until, after a considerable time, the shell was full. 
Dirck Muller laughed at the dismayed faces of 
Mr. Hildyard and Stephanus. 

“ We needn’t tell the women how the water was 
got,” he said. “It’s enough for us that it’ll save 
their lives. Are those shells full?” He seized 
those of the two women who seemed most expert 
in the process, and stuffing the holes with grass, 
put them into the hands of Stephanus. “Off with 
you to the waggons, nephew, and give Tant’ Anna 
and Rosje a few drops each, and then a little to 
drink, not more than a large spoonful. The Tot- 
ties can have what’s left, but we shall be back 
with more before long.” 

When the shells were full, and the women were 
declaring dolefully, but not quite truthfully, that 
the water was exhausted, and they and their chil- 
dren would go thirsty that night, the chief and 
some of his men accompanied Mr. Hildyard and 
Dirck to the waggons, to receive the promised 
knives and tobacco. Even now the supply of 
water was so small that the lips of the oxen could 
only be moistened with it; but their masters were 
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able to eat some meat before they inspanned once 
more, and started, under the guidance of one of the 
Bushmen, to find the promised river. Asked why 
he and his people had left the river, and preferred 
to suffer all the hardships of the desert, the guide 
gave a somewhat disquieting answer. The tribe 
had been driven from their hunting-grounds by a 
commando of the Amabula (Boers), who came from 
the eastward, killed all the game, and took pos- 
session of the pools. At first the Bushmen had 
resisted their advance, but when two or three of 
the Amabula had been killed by their poisoned 
arrows, the rest organized a war of extermina- 
tion, and fairly hunted down the unhappy little 
people, the few who escaped being driven out of 
the country they considered their own. ‘The 
seriousness of this news was evident to both Mr. 
Hildyard and Dirck Muller, who knew these men 
to be the irreconcilables who had quitted the 
Colony in disgust on the emancipation of tho 
Hottentots. Settling beyond the border, where 
they could treat the natives as they liked, they 
hind been joined by a number of criminals fled 
from justice, and other bad characters who had 
made the older districts too hot to hold them. 
They had established what they proudly styled a 
republic of their own, the boundaries of which 
were elastic, and were continually extended, either 
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by force or fraud, and they 
had the strongest possiblo 
objection to the appearance 
of any other white men in 
their neighbourhood. Dirck 
had intended to lead his 
party well to the westward 
of these unpleasant neigh- 
bours, but it was clear that 
the drought was affecting 
their country also, and that 
they were spreading them- 
selves along the river in 
order to secure a supply of 
water. 

Just now, however, there 
was nothing to be done but 
to make straight for the 
river, if the oxen were not 
to die of thirst; and the 
Bushman led the way tire- 
lessly through the sand, 
Pr J guiding himself by land- 
: , marks which even Dirck 
Mey: found it difficult to distin- 
3 vi guish. There was no at- 

tempt at a halt for the 

night—the state of aflairs 

was too serious for that 

and all through the hours 

of darkness’the long whips 
cracked, and the waggons went creaking and 
groaning on, now brought to a stand-still by the 
necessity of raising a fallen ox, and again stick- 
ing fast ina rocky ravine, where if was needful 
to yoke all the three teams to each waggon in 
turn before it could be dragged out. When day 
broke, however, the oxen seemed far less listless 
than would have been expected. They needed no 
urging on, and even seemed anxious to go faster. 
The Bushman laughed. 

“They smell water,” he said to Direk, “and 
they will guide you now. I go no further, for fear 
of the Amabula.” 

Only waiting to receive the knife promised him, 
he turned back at once, and the rest went on, the 
oxen becoming more and more impatient. Mrs. 
Hildyard suggested a halt for breakfast, but this 
was out of the question, for the oxen refused to 
stop, and chafed against tho yoke like spirited 
horses. At last a thin, greyish-green line in front 
indicated the presence of bushes, and therefore of 
water, and they fairly broke into a gallop. The 
Hottentots raced along beside them, laughing and 
shouting, and when the river was nearly reached 
seized the thongs fastened to the collars of the 
leaders, and held them back by force until they 
could be released from the yoke. As each pair of 
oxen were set free, they rushed into the water, and 
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when the waggons were no longer in danger of 
being dragged down the steep bank into the pool, 
their masters followed their example. The Hot- 
tentots plunged into the shallow water, clothes 
and all, and lay down in it, while the white men 
contented themselves with filling their buckets in 
the least disturbed spot they could find, and carry- 
ing a welcome supply to the waggons. But before 
either white or black could enjoy the rest and food 
they longed for, it was necessary to get the oxen 
out of the pool, lest they should drink themselves 


to death; and this was a difficult task, although, 
once on dry land again, they accepted the change 
contentedly enough, and set to work to feed upon 
the grass which grew beside the water. Their 
masters spent the day in sleep, and were aston- 
ished, when they awoke in the evening, to find 
themselves as fresh and vigorous as if the hard- 
ships of the last few days had been nothing but 
a dream. Even Mr. Hildyard, though he was 
still giddy from the effects of the poisoned 
water, was able to rise with the rest, and to hold 
the evening service as usual—a service in which 


all joined with a livelier gratitude than ever 
before. 

It was while the Dutch psalm was being sung 
that the Hottentot Kees, who had been posted 
beyond the fires to keep an eye on the oxen, in- 
terrupted the singing by coming and muttering to 
Dirck that he heard men on horseback approach- 
ing. Only Amabula or Griqua half-castes would 
possess horses, so that no alarm was felt; and 
the singing went on until the firelight fell on the 
dark bearded faces of ten or a dozen mounted men, 


“Muttering to Dirck 
that he heard horsemen 
approaching."—Page 53. 


who halted in astonishment, their guns hanging 
at their backs. 

“ Weare glad to meet Christians here,” said one 
of them, when the psalm had come to an end. 
“Ts that a preacher you have with you? Turn 
out the Totties, and we will come and worship 
too.” 

“Our servants have passed through all our 
dangers with us, and will thank God with us 
now for His protection,” answered Mr. Hildyard 
in Dutch; “but you are welcome to join us in our 
worship.» | 
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“We don’t worship the dear Lord in the com- 
pany of cattle. Let us know when you haye 
finished.” 

This was an unpromising beginning, but when 
the service was over the Amabula showed them- 
selves friendly enough, though they laughed loudly 
at the notion of preaching to the Bechuanas. As 
Dirck had gathered from the Bushman, they were 
looking for a spot with a permanent water supply, 
where an offshoot of the “republic” might be 
planted, since its present boundaries were too 
small, and they were yery anxious that Mr. 
Hildyard should impress upon the natives the 
duty of offering them no resistance. On being 
asked whether they proposed to offer any com- 
pensation for the land, the game, and the water- 
rights they intended to appropriate, they laughed 
more loudly than ever at the idea, but said they 
would allow the natives to herd their cattle and 
plough for them. Asked what wages they meant 
to offer, they became angry, and said that the 
natives ought to be thankful to work for them 
in return for being allowed to live in their coun- 
try. That they did not find the natives always 
inclined to take this view might, however, be 


*White should stand by white 
when there are blacks about.’” 
—Page &A. 
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gathered from their conversation, for they talked 
of little but the rumours, which seemed to reach 
them almost daily, that one chief or another was 
gathering an army to crush them. 

Another subject’ of uneasiness was the great 
telescope which was just then being erected in the 
new observatory at Cape Town. “ What right 
had the British Government to look over the 
mountains and see what they were doing?” the 
Amabula asked indignantly. They had trekked all 
this way to be able to live as they liked, and yet 
the Government was not only sending mission- 
aries to stir up the natives against them, but put- 
ting up this big glass so as to be able to keep an 
eye on their doings! 


By this time the younger men were so much 
excited that Dirck Muller made a sign to Mr. 
Hildyard to break up the gathering, which he 
did by observing that his party was obliged to 
start early in the morning 


Sy 


and must now rest. 
To this Petrus Coetzer, the leader, replied by offer- 
ing to escort the English preacher to his destina- 
tion, but Mr. Hildyard, again warned by Dirck, 
declined the proposal civilly. 

“We cannot move as fast as you do, especially 
now that the 
tired,” he said. 

Coetzer’s face darkened. 

“You do not to 
appear to the 
as friends of ours, English- 
man,” he said rudely. “To 
my mind, white should 
stand by white when there 
are blacks about.” 

*“T hope to be friendly 
with both white and black,” 
said Mr. Hildyard; “but 
the last thing I wish is to 
make the Bechuanas think 
that I have armed assist- 
ance behind me, either 
yours or the Govern- 
ment’s.” 


oxen are 


wish 
Bechuanas 


“Tt is sometimes better 
to haye guns behind you 
than in front,” muttered 
Coetzer as he turned away. 

In the morning he and 
his companions had all dis- 
appeared, unseen by any 
one but Dirck Mullev’s boy, 
who was tracking his 
master’s horse, which had 
wandered away, and to 
whom one of them gave a 
cut with a sjambok, for 


spying upon them, as he 
said. 


“Coetzers face darkened— 
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Somewhat  de- 
pressed by this 
encounter, the 
missionary party 
went on their way. 
Dirck knew the 
country well 
enough to bring 
them each evening 
to water of some 
sort, although the 
spaces between tle 
pools were dry 
and bare. Several 
native tribes were 
met and passed, 
who greeted Dirck 
with cordiality, 
but looked askance 
at hiscompanions; 
and nowhere was 
any desire ex- 
pressed that they 
should stay and 
settle. This did 
not signify, since 
their destination 
was already de- 
cided, and they 
journeyed on 
cheerfully to the 
Batau country. 

From the first 
village they 
reached Dirck sent 
forward messen- 
gers to announce 
their arrival to the 
chief, and mes- 
sages of welcome 
were returned. 
They arrived at 
the principal 
town early one 
evening, and when the camp had been formed 
Mr. Hildyard stood long on the brow of the hill 
above it, looking over the vast assemblage of 
round reed huts gathered in the enclosures of the 
various chiefs. Like St. Paul’s, his heart was 
stirred within him on beholding such a field of 
labour, and he came back to the waggons almost 
overwhelmed by the greatness of the undertaking 
before him. Instinctively he chose for the even- 
ing reading such passages of Scripture as were 
most calculated to revive and strengthen his 
faith, and he was calm and cheerful again in 
the morning, when he accompanied Dirck Muller 
to pay his respects to the chief. 

The chief received Dirck with great friendli- 
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ness and his companion with curiosity, asked if 
they had been treated with proper respect, and if 
the food sent for their use was such as they liked, 
but said nothing about the purpose for which they 
had come. The tobacco and beads which Mr. 
Hildyard had brought for him and his principal 
wife were then presented, and highly approved, 
and the chief went so far as to say that he wished 
the stranger would settle at the large river, three 
days’ journey off, and trade with his people. 

“But this is not a trader,” objected Dirck; “he 
is the teacher you begged me to bring you, and 
he has come all this way to live among the 
Batau.” 

The chief looked uncomfortable. 


“ White men 


my 


{ 
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want water—much water,” he said. 
not enough for them in my country.” 

“And yet your people seem fairly well sup- 
plied, considering the drought!” said Dirck, look- 
ing round. 

“All my herds have gone to pay the rain- 
makers,” said the chief dolefully ; adding moro 
firmly, “and the rainmaker says the white men 
must not settle here. Even their arrival last 
night chased away a splendid storm that was 
gathering.” 

“But how can our coming have anything to 
do with the lack of rain?” cried Mr. Hildyard. 
* We want rain as much as any one.” 

“Tt is the white man’s moying houses that 
frighten away the rain,” said the chief, when 
Direk had interpreted the question. 

“The waggons? But my friend here shall take 
them away with him, right out of your country,” 
said Mr. Hildyard. 

No, that will not do; they would take the 
rain away with them.” 

It did not seem to strike the chief that there 
was any inconsistency here. 

“Then they shall be burnt!” said Mr. Hildyard 
resolutely, determined not to let the waggons be 


(To be 


“There is 


a stumbling-block. 
to them.” 

The chief was nonplussed for a moment, then 
grew cheerful all at once. 

“But you and your people would remain, 
Whitebeard,” he said, “and your pale faces 
would drive away the rain just the same. Is 
the white teacher to stay among us and teach?” 
he asked suddenly, turning to his people. 

“No, he must not stay. 
was the answer. 

And the chief turned again to the white men. 

“See,” ho said to Dirck, “the people have 
spoken. I would welcome any one brought by 
Redbeard ’—Dirck’s name among the natives— 
“but how could I protect him against all the 
tribs? He must go, but I will sell him cattle 


for the journey if he has any tobacco and brass 
wire left.” 


“You yourself shall set fire 


Lot him go at once!” 


“That old chief or his rainmaker has been got 
at by Piet Coetzer,” said Dirck, as Mr. Hildyard 
and he returned sadly to the camp. “I saw 
several things in the chief’s enclosure which 
it struck me came from the republic. And it’s 
alla lie about his having no cattle left; he has 
plenty, and he let it out himself.” 

continued.) 


“Thp Gord ts Truth.” 
I. PITY, PRAY, AND PERSEVERE. 
BY THE RIGHT REY. J. J. TAYLOR SMITH, D.D., BISHOP OF SIERRA LEONE. 


EOPLE 
sometimes 
ask me, 
“Why do 
you not 
leave tho 
heathen to 
their sim- 
plicity?” 
Instead of 
“simpli- 
Chuthy eee I 
think I 
could put 
some other 
word. Re- 
member 
the history 
of the poor 
tortured 
slaves 
found on 

the way to Benin. Recall the hundreds who aro 

put to death cyery year to propitiate the gods 
and ensure a fruitful harvest. Can we call that 

“simplicity?” When the natives clothe them- 


P 
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selyes with leopard skins and rush out and drag 
the unprotected traveller to his death—is that 
simplicity? No, no, ‘The habitations of the 
heathen are full of cruelty,” not of simplicity, and 
we cannot leave them to themselves. 

But is not the Evangelisation of the heathen a 
slow process? Is not the material upon which 
the missionary has to work very different from 
that which the preacher of the Gospel finds ready 
at hand at home? There isno difference. Human 
nature is the same throughout the world. The 
colour of the skin may be dark or light, but 
“God hath made of one blood all nations on the 
earth.” 

And we have not to go back so very many 
centuries to find our own land in almost the very 
same position as are the heathen lands to-day. 
Others came to us, and we must not be unworthy 
of them. Are we discouraged? Outside our great 
towns, you may see any day in the gasworks vast 
masses of coal tar. From that tar most of the 
exquisite colours which we delight to see have 
their origin. Can man produce such fairness 
from so unlikely a source? How much more can 
Almighty God transform the -poor downtrodden 
slaye into a new creature in Christ Jesus! 
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The work is thus before us, and the question 
that presses on each of us is, “How can I 
help?” 

1. Youcan Pity. “ When Jesus looked on the 
multitude He had compassion.” The reason that 
many have so little pity is because they do not 
look. They are so absorbed in themselves and 
their own interests that they are almost ignorant 
of the foreign field. 

2. Then you can Pray. As you look upon the 
fields white unto harvest, if you have the spirit of 
Christ, you must pray. I feel that there is a 
missing link in the Church to-day—the link be- 
tween God and man—the link of Intercession. 
With some Christians there is no place for inter- 


cession. With others there is a place. With 


others—oh, so few!—intercession has the place. 
What place then has intercession in our life ? 
3. To Prayer and Pity we must add Persever- 


ance. There is in all of us a tendency to get 
slack. A young fellow put it very concisely the 


other day. “ Back-sliding is the natural conse- 
quence of Slack-biding.” Ah, it is so true: for 
“except ye abide in Me, ye cannot bring forth 
fruit.” 

In these ways all can help, not of necessity by 
coming out themselves into the Mission Field 
(though this may be the happy sphere of useful- 
ness marked out for some), but whether at home 
or abroad all may Pity, Pray, and Persevere, and 
assuredly, “Our work shall not be in yain in the 
Lord.” 


Il. CALVARY AND SACRIFICE. 
BY THE RIGHT REY. THE LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL, D.D. 


In its atoning and sacri- 
ficial aspect the Cross of 
Christ stands by itself, 
unapproachable, “ like a 
solitary column rising 
up above the waste of 
time,” of which men say 
as they look towards it, 
“T can do nothing like 
it; I need do nothing 
like it; it has been done 
once, and once for all; 
it can never be repeated 
or added to; [can simply 
lie down before Him, and 
let the blessed results of His death flow into my 
soul.” 

And yet in another aspect the death of Christ isa 
picture of the Christian’s life, as “ always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus "— 
the dying daily to sin, to self, and the world. 

On the Cross the self-sacrifice of our Lord 
reached its culminating point. He had already 
given up all that men count most dear—home, 
friends, popularity, reputation ; but on Calvary He 
gave up His life, and that of His own free will, in 
the zenith of His strength and His manhood. “TI 
lay down My life; no man taketh it from Me; but 
I lay it down of Myself.” And we must follow 
Him. “Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die it abideth alone.” 

There is nothing fruitful but self-sacrifice. It 
is absolutely needful for the formation of a Christ- 
like character, and for the extension of the king- 
dom of God. All that is highest and best, all that 
most truly enriches and ennobles man’s life, is 
only to be won by self-sacrifice—the sacrifice of 
ease, and inclination, and money, and time, and 
health, yea, of life itself. It must begin in the 
daily round of home life, in the apparently trivial 
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and humble duties of ourearthly calling. Nazareth 
came before Calvary. The training to self-denial 
in the home, in the workshop, as the Son and the 
Carpenter, led up to the self-surrender of the 
Garden and the self-sacrifice of the Cross. Other- 
wise, when the great occasion comes, the eye of 
the soul will be blinded and cannot see it, and the 
will paralysed and cannot grasp it. 

Nothing stirs the world like self-sacrifice. In 
the last half-century the Church of England has 
not lacked men of light and leading, and they have 
done their work; but, after all, what has most 
moved men, what has proved mightier than power 
and dignity, than learning and eloquence, to sway 
hearts, and to solve doubts, and to win souls for 
God, has been the self-sacrifice which has glorified 
the life of many an obscure Christian. 

Do we shudder and shrink back? Does the 
very word suggest suffering, and what is dreadful 
and unnatural? It does, it must, bring pain, and 
yet it brings also a wonderful joy. Does the 
mother grudge self-sacrifice in the nurture of her 
child? Does the true wife spare self-sacrifice in 
the care of her husband? Love transfigures it. 
The hard and painful duty is transformed into a 
glad privilege. Love for Christ and our fellow- 
mén irradiates the self-sacrifice of the Christian. 
The devoted nurse in the Midland Hospital, roused 
from sleep by the peal of the night bell, sprang 
from her bed and hurried through cold and dimly- 
lighted corridors to face the case of sudden hzemorr-« 
hage, or to tend the sickening mass of torn and 
bleeding and bruised humanity with the words on 
her lips, “The Master is come and calleth for 
thee.” She did it to the Lord. ; 

In the light of Gethsemane and of the Cross, in 
the consciousness that we are following the Lamb, 
we may go even to martyrdom with a song in our 
hearts. “If with gladness thou carriest thy Cross, 


it will carry thee.” 
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ul. A TRUE LENT, 


BY THE VERY REY 
Tne observance of Lent is a means to an end, 
and is useful only in so far as it serves that end. 
The end is to deepen the work of grace iu the soul. 

How many Christian lives are frittered away 
through utter aimlessness! They would be 
ashamed to own that they live for eating, drinking, 
working, and dreaming; and yet really it is so. 
They hope to be good, and to do good, at some 
future time; but not a step is taken, nor an effort 
made, in the present, to live a life worthy of their 
Christian manhood. To such the season of Lent 
is a golden opportunity for a right beginning in 
real downright earnest Christian living 


and 
doing. Its message is— 


“*Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 

So making life, death, and the vast for 
One grand sweet song.”’ 

In this respect Lent has often been found emi- 

nently useful, as a means of spiritual uplifting 


ever 
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II. 
E thought ourselves virtuous next 
morning when we rose at 7, and had 
breakfast at 7.80. We were to feel 
more virtuous in camp, but as yet 
we did not know it. 

At 8 we were ready, and standing 
on the balcony outside Howard’s Hotel. Away in 
front stretches the old grey wall with the City of 
Zion at the bend, and still more to the right is the 
Bethlehem road, and its open country beyond. Our 
road is exactly in the opposite direction, round the 
hotel to the left. 

We were not inspecting the road, but the weather. 
It was a grey morning with a promise of a fine day, 
and we felt easy. For a camping tour weather is 
everything. February is not the tourists’ month 
for Palestine, yet you get very fair weather in 
that month. The days are quite hot in the noonday 
sun, and the nights even in camp are not very cold, 
You get an occasional day of rain, which is not 


pleasant, but on the whole the weather is fair, and 
something like our May. 
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and an opportunity for afresh start in the heaven- 
ward path of faith and holiness. In this sense 
we earnestly commend it to observance. Jnter 
upon it solemnly, devoutly, and prayerfully. 
Renew your covenant with God by an act of fresh 
self-dedication. Proceed humbly and calmly in 
your endeavours after a “closer walk with God.” 
Avoid allowing your good resolves to evaporate 
in vague generalities. Aim to concentrate 
energies on some one thing at a time. 

Above all, seek a fresh replenishment of the 
Holy Spirit, the “ Author and Giver of spiritual 
life,"—the Divine Teacher. Without this you 


will only be seeking to produce fruits without 
roots, 


your 


“Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove, 

With all Thy quickening powers ; 

Come, shed atroad a Saviour’s love, 
And that shall kindle ours.’ 


By the Rev... 
JOHN ROOKER, M. A. 


The advantages of an early tour are many. 
instance, campin 
previous parties: 


Tor 
g grounds have not been spoiled by 
hotels are not crowded: people are 
ready everywhere to oblige you, and you can depend 
upon your plans being carried out, instead of being 
told a steamer is too full and you must wait for 
another. We were the first tourists up the land 
after the German Emperor's visit. We profited by 
the new roads made for him, with a few other 
arrangements. 

There is a clatter and a shout down the side street 
of the hotel. It is the horses. Up they come with a 
small crowd at their heels, for an Eastern loves a 
noise. Domian steps out of his office and calls to us. 
A porter rushes up the steps for our luggage. We 


L—] — bed =) 
prepare to descend. When we reach the street there 


is quite a sensation, and we feel as if we were royal 
personages about to start on a progress. 

Domian is gorgeous. He has huge riding boots, an 
embroidered cloak, a rich and many-coloured sash, 0 
splendid kefia, or head-dress—it is a broad handker- 
chief falling over the head and neck, and roped round 
on the crown—nnd he carries a gun slung over his 
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shoulder. In his hand is a small whip. He has a 
truly magnificent air, and we feel the whole tone of 
the expedition is raised. 

We turned to our steeds. Domian said they were 
all quiet, very quiet. I wished quiet horses would 
not look so vicious and move about so restlessly, but 
the crowd and the noise were agitating no doubt. 
The Friend took a brown horse; the Stranger took a 
chesnut; I chose a grey, because it looked so starved 
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and broken-hearted that I felt sure no spirit was left 
in it; and the Boy had a special pony. A great 
black rampant beast was given to Domian. The 
dragoman mounts: we mount. 

“Are you ready?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Let go!” I cried to the lad who held my horse. 
He held on with a smile. 

“ Baksheesh—Sa-ar. Baksheesh.” 

I heard it everywhere. The air seemed to fill with 
it. Even the horses seemed to understand the word, 
and danced for a moment on their hind legs, to give 
us time to produce the corrupting tip: then a stern 
crack of the whip (not mine), and we started. 

At the hotel door, waving us a farewell, was my 
former dragoman (Michael Cattan, now Howard’s 
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head man), Mr. Ellis (otir kind friend at Bishop 
Gobat’s School), a group of porters, and a smiling lad 
who had brought in letters from home just as we 
started. He smiled because of baksheesh! Letters 
from home are worth much baksheesh, and he had it. 

We passed up a very narrow side street, and came 
out on the road which Sweeps round the northern side 
of Jerusalem. On one side of the road is the city 
wall, and on the other side new houses, hideous and 
staring, and increasing in num- 
bers. About 400 yards along we 
pass Skull Hill—so called from its 
shape—believed by many, General 
Gordon among others, to be the 
Golgotha of the Gospels. The 
Damascus gate is just this side 
of it, and on the other side is 
the Damascus road, or the road 
to the north. This road we took, 
sweeping round to the left of the 
Skull Hill, and bearing right 
across a stretch of open plain. 
Across here came Saul of Tarsus 
when he set out for the north 
armed with letters from the high 
priest to the rulers in Damas- 
cus. Houses are scattered here 
and there (new, of course), a few 
olives, some rough low walls 
marking off patches of ground for 
cultivation, but a road without 
interest. At last we reach the 
rising ground, and begin to climb 
the hill. It is Scopus up which we 
go,and at the top Domian cries out: 
“Stand, gentlemen, and take your 
last view of Jerusalem.” 

So we rein up, and look forth 
upon Jerusalem from the point 
where Titus stood eighteen centu- 
riesago, and caught his first sight 
of the glorious city he had come to 
destroy. 

I have had my say on Jeru- 
salem and must not repeat it. But 
after six years’ absence I could 
not but be struck by the increase of building on the 
north side of the city. There is quite a new quarter 
sprung up outside the old wall. Thirty years ago 
there was hardly a building; to-day there is a small 
suburb. The city loses in picturesqueness, but I 
have no doubt it gains in likeness to what it was in 
our Lord’s day. For this was Bezethia, the northern 
suburb of Jerusalem, and the most populous quarter 
of the city. The plain we have just crossed must 
have been crowded with houses, and ringed in later 
by the third wall. The bare stretch of grey land is 
not the old likeness any more than the present rough 
tracks are like the fine old Roman roads. But, O 
Jerusalem! it is always a joy to look upon you. 
What other city can compare with you for situation ? 
What other city has sucha story? When the sun 
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* About 400 yards along we pass Skull Hill—so called from 
its shape."—Page 59. 


is shining on you, and the domes and minarets 
whiten in the light; when the walls and gates 
iake on the gleam of the olden days; when the 
valleys lie about you in deeper shadow like jealous 
guardians of your beauty, who does not feel a thrill 
of delight? The magnificence of the past is gone 
—the gold of the Temple, the marbles of the courts, 
thesplendour of the palaces, the green of the gardens, 
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the grandeur of the stately and precipi- 
tous ramparts; but, though changed, 
you are still the same. You lie on the 
same platof ground ; the wallsrun round 
on the old foundations; the courts of 
the Temple, though stripped, are still 
undisturbed in position; the valleys 
nestle round you in the old embrace; 
Olivet still guards you; the hills of 
Moab greet you from afar; the East- 
ernsky with its dazzling blue, and the 
glorious sun with its golden beams, 
bend down upon you as at the first; 
and, O Jerusalem! my heart rejoices 
over thee as thy children rejoiced of 
old, antl whether I prosper or not on 
this journey, yet I will always bless 
thee. 

“Now, gentlemen!” said Domian, 
and we turned our horses’ heads to- 
wards the north, and our tour began. 

When you reach the top of Mount 
Scopus you are on a ridge which 
runs from north to south, protecting 
Jerusalem like a long stretched-out 
arm. Scopus is about the middle of 
this ridge, and this itself is only © 
portion of the great central ridge which 
forms the backbone of Palestine. It 
is along this high central ric 
Palestine, with occasional dips into 
valleys and plains, that the road to 
the north takes its way. It is along 
this road I now invite my reader to 
accompany me—a road which has 
been travelled by Abraham and Jacob, by kings 
and prophets, by apostles and martyrs, by crusaders 
and pilgrims of all sorts—a road of thronging memo- 
ries, but a road whose pathway takes an eternal in- 
terest from One Travelleralone. Most certainly along 
this road the blessed feet of the Saviour of the world 
must have paced, as in boyhood, youth, and perfect 
manhood He journeyed to or from Jerusalem. 
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“Some One Thinks of Me.” 


BY THE REY. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGBE, M.A. 


AR away, far away, 
FE O’er the dim waste sea, 
When the morn breaks, cold and grey, 
Some one thinks of me. 
When she lifts her trustful eyes 
To her Father in the skies, 
True and tender thoughts arise— 
Some one prays for me. 


Ah! I see her as she sits, 
Knitting on her knee ; 

Over her face a soft smile flits— 
Some one thinks of me. 

Now the shadows round her creep, 

And she lays her down to sleep; 

Peaceful is her rest and deep— 
Some one dreams of me. 


Toiling hard throughout the year 
For my meagre fee, 

How can I be sad of cheer ? 
Some one’s true to me. 

Every penny that I earn 

Hastes the hour of my return 

To the cot beside the burn— 
Some one waits for me. 


Chafe, O sea, in sullen pride, 
Bound in boisterous glee— 

Can your world of waves divide 
Some one’s love from me ? 

Speed, O Time, with fleeter flight, 

Haste that morn of dear delight 

When, in robes of maiden-white, 
Some one marries me. 
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Oe SRAM “I JauLLeTw & 
SrwoR OF “THE cRuIse of THE CASHAL OY” 
A TRUE STORY 
CHAPTER II. 


MAN OVERBOARD! 


leash came the bitterest drop in poor 
Aan “| Willie’s cup. As he stood upon the 
ley {ss C) \\| forecastle head ready to obey any 


order that might be given, he heard 
— EO) 2 voice calling to him from the quay. 
(ESD) Looking down he saw one of his late 
crew, who said jeeringly :— 
“Oh ho, me fine gentleman, you’ve got an Irish- 
It‘ll do ye a power o” service. 
Ye'll want ’em in 


man’s rise, I see. 
Pleasant passage ’n sharp teeth. 
that employ.” 

Just then an order was given, and Willie, with 
a burning face and a choking in his throat, hastened 
to obey. Thenceforward work incessant and labor- 
ious claimed him, and he had no time to be unhappy. 
For now, as always happens, the crew were continu- 
ally slipping away from work and “freshening the 
nip” out of bottles brought with them, or else 
crawling into dim corners and going to sleep, over- 
come by the potency of what they had already 
taken. In consequence of this the two or three who 
could and would work were compelled to toil un- 
ceasingly, since work must be done. 

But I fear that I am tarrying far too long over 
this part of my story. Indeed, I feel a sort of hope- 
lessness come over me at the thought of how impos- 
sible it is to portray adequately for shore people the 
misery attendant upon getting a sailing ship away 
to sea in winter for the sober portion of her sailors. 

Let me then glide swiftly over the next two days, 
and take up the thread again where, fairly ship- 
shape at last, the Khyber is struggling under a 
heavy press of canvas to get down Channel against 
a bitter easterly wind. The crew have already dis- 
covered several important facts concerning their 
floating home and their companions. 

First, that the “Old Man,” as the skipper is always 
termed, quite irrespective of age, was an easy-going 
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commander, who would invite all hands to service in 
the saloon on a Sunday; second, that the grub was 
about as bad as it could be—as bad, indeed, as the 
reputation of the firm had led them to expect ; third, 
that they were short-handed even if every man had 
been up to his work, but that at least one of their 
number was worth nothing physically; and lastly 
and comprehensively, that the officers were easy-going 
too, and didn’t care much for the “Old Man”; that 
the bo’sun was a rank impostor and no seaman, and 
that Willie Norman was not only an ex-second-mate, 
but “a holy Joe,” for both of which offences they 
would take care he paid the full penalty presently. 

It is Sunday morning. Ashore all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, although with many exceptions, are 
resting, or preparing to go up to the place of prayer 
and praise. Buton board the Khyber the starboard 
watch are grumblingly going about such work as 
is rendered compulsory by the rising gale; dirty, 
hungry, and dissatisfied. 

Suddenly a heavy burst of wind, with rain and 
sleet, comes thundering down upon the ship. The 
stolid second mate in charge of the watch gives a few 
brief orders, supplemented by a shout of “Call all 
hands! Shorten sail!” The watch below come out 
complaining bitterly of ship and owners and sea, 
and the long hard task begins. Great squares of 
canvas loosened from their confining chains slat 
thunderously against masts and yards, sullen voices 
are raised in weird cries as their owners tug at the 
running gear, and one by one the huge sails are 
quieted and secured. One of them, not far above 
the deck, is still loose, but two men are perched 
precariously one on either side of it doing their best 
to subdue its furious flapping. 

Willie, just down from another mast, comes for- 
ward and looks up inquiringly to see if he can help: 
but there is no room for him: so he quietly busies 
himself about the tangle of cordage lying on deck 
waiting to be cleared up. 

Suddenly he lifts his head and sees the old seaman 
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—he who was grateful for the chance of 
shipping—clambering laboriously into the 
rigging. Willie calls to him to come 
down, but he shakes his head. Again 
Willie shouts to him that he can do no 
good in any case: the work overhead is 
practically done. Still, with a stubborn- 
ness nowhere more marked than in the 
old sailor, he goes tremblingly upward, 
while Willie turns again to his task. 
Barely two minutes pass when there is 
a slight concussion behind Willie. He 
turns and sees the old man in a huddled 
heap. He gently turns him over as the 
last breath goes. His weary pilgrimage 
is done. 

This sad beginning to the voyage 
should have knitted all hands together 
in brotherhood: would have done perhaps 
had it been properly utilised. For when 
the poor old half-starved man that had 
been was sown up in a shroud of worn 
canvas, with some scrap iron at his feet, 
and the ship’s bell was solemnly tolled, 
there was a muster of the subdued crew 
in the gangway while the captain read 
haltingly those majestic words which no man appar- 
ently can deprive of their beauty, no matter how 
badly he may read. 

And after the long white bundle had slipped off 
the hatch and solemnly plunged into the sea, Captain 
Burtley made a few remarks out of the fulness of his 
heart that were received with deepest attention. 
When silence fell the men stole away, each apparent- 
ly asking himself serious questions, and for the rest 
of the day the ship was very quiet. 

After supper the steward brought forward an invi- 
tation to all hands to come aft for evening service, 
and none refused. They gathered in the saloon 

shamefacedly, and listened in perfect silence and rigid 
attention while the “Old Man” read the beautiful 
opening prayers from the Prayer-Book. Then, with 
an inquiring look round, the reader gave out a hymn 
from the hymn-book. There was a momentary hush 
while men looked at each other bashfully, until 
Willie’s voice rose clear and full with the tune. 
Then a sense of relief ran through the audience, 
and after a while all joined more or less heartily in 
the singing. 

But that effort of Willie’s made him a marked 
man. I know it will seem incredible to you dear 
people ashore: but it is true. From that evening 
Willie was shunned in the forecastle as if he had 
been o leper, and any conversation going on was 
immediately hushed on his appearance. 

Why? do youask? Only for this reason, that his 
gift as a precentor had pleased the captain, who was 
not only not worldly-wise enough to conceal his satis- 
faction, but actually allowed Willie to choose the 
hymns for future services. And when any man ina 
ship's forecastle is thus noticed by the skipper, by 
tacit agreement he is to be shunned as a “ white 
mouse,” “a carrier of yarns aft,” and in many cases 
the first opportunity is taken to pick a quarrel 
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with him. 
In Willie’s 
ease, how- 
ever, the 
crew’s dis- 
like went 
no farther 
than send- 
ing him to 
Coventry, 
talking at 
him, and 
generally 
com bining 
to make 
him as mis- 
erable as lay in their power, 

Then the bo’sun, being found out, in order to curry 
favour with the crew, used to do that most deadly 
thing as far asdiscipline is concerned—come into the 
fo’csle and sit there smoking and yarning. And be- 
cause he saw that it would please the men, he 
endeavoured to “haze” Willie: but in this he was 
signally unsuccessful, having attempted what he 
was powerless to carry out. 

Meanwhile the vessel crept slowly on towards Cal- 
cutta and entered the stormy region of the great 
West winds south of the Cape of Good Hope. Here 
she proved herself replete with all those qualities that 
make a ship detested, and, worst of all, her captain 
manifested himself an arrant coward. Over and 
over again he might be seen during a gale, with all 
hands doing their best to get the vessel under control, 
clinging with swaying body, trembling legs, and 


“*Oh ho, me fine gentleman, you've got an 
Irishman's rise, | see.’""—Page 61. 
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blanched face to the weather rigging, incapable of 
exercising the smallest authority. This of course 
was fatal to any influence for good which he might 
have had over the crew, and his officers also despised 
him, daring to ignore him in the working of the ship. 

So he committed the fatal indiscretion of making a 
confidant of Willie when the latter was at the wheel, 
thinking, foolish man, that their conversation would 
not be noticed. As if such a thing could remain un- 
noticed on board of a ship, especially where men 
were honeycombed with suspicion of one of their 
number. The fellows 
had suspected and 
disliked Willie be- 
fore; now they were 
still more incensed 


against him. But 
to his own surprise 
their unconcealed 


hatred affected his 
peace not at all. Shut 
off from all fellow- 
ship, denied even the 
Sunday evening 
worship, for that had 
now ceased for lack 
of worshippers, he 
was driven closer to 
his Father, who 
was all to him: 
so that his Jook of 
perfect contentment 
amazed his scowling 
shipmates and made 
them gnash their 
teeth with envy. 
Gradually the 
clumsy ship strug- 
gled on through the 
“roaring forties” 
until at last she 
sighted Amsterdam 
Island and was 
headed northward 
for her destination. 
The weather soon be- 
came finer,and there 
was noticeably less 
grumbling and ill- 
feeling on board. In 


accordance with in- 4 
variable practice, no sooner was the storm region 


passed than the best suit of sails was unbent and an 
older suit bent in their places. 

This operation means a good deal of work, especi- 
ally with a weak crew, but as it was not hurried there 
was no trouble made over it by the men. Unhappily, 
only a few days after it had been completed there 
was an ominous fall of the mercury in the barometer 
one Saturday morning. As they were now well 
within the tropics in the Indian Ocean this seemed to 
presage the approach of one of those awful revolv- 
ing storms known as cyclones, and dreaded by all 
mariners no matter how hardy they may be. Con- 
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sequently at noon the order was given that after 
dinner the watch below should return on deck and 
get the storm topsails bent again. They met this 
order by a flat refusal. 

“ What, lose their watch below, and on a Saturday 
afternoon too!” that day being set apart in such a 
ship as this for washing and mending clothes, so as 
to leave no excuse for doing such work on Sunday. 

“ No, they wouldn’t touch a rope-yarn, and as for 
that cowardly old hypocrite of a skipper, they’d let 
him know what they thought of him and his pro- 
fession of Chris- 
tianity.” 

Dinner over, Willie 
calmly walked aft 
alone, he being one 
of the watch below, 
and stood awaiting 
orders. The rest re- 
fused to budge, only 
hurling abuse 
at the officers when 
they came to the 
forecastle door and 
gave the words of 
command, 

Well, there was no 
help for it under the 
circumstances :so the 
watch on deck, aided 
by the  sailmaker, 
carpenter, cook, 
steward and Willie, 
managed to get the 
work done. When 
Willie returned be- 
low he was greeted 
by a general out- 
burst of threats, 
backed by hard words. ‘To 
all of which he turned a deaf 
ear, going quietly to his bunk 
and filling his pipe as if there 
was perfect silence around him. 
Then having lit up he strolled 
on deck again, mounted the 
forecastle head, and sat there 
ealmly puffing away as if 
thoroughly enjoying the lovely 
evening. 

The sun went down and, with 
the suddenness peculiar to that part of the world, 
night fell. Still Willie sat and smoked on, looking 
out upon the now dark silky face of the sleeping 
sea. For it had fallen astark calm. A slight noise 
aroused him from his long reverie, and he half rose, 
turning as he did so. At that moment the dim 
figure of a man lurched heavily past him, having 
evidently missed a blow at his head, and wildly 
clutching at vacancy plunged into the sea. 

With a shout, that aroused every soul in the ship, 


of “Man overboard!” Willie leaped upon the cat-head, - 


and peering into the profound depths beneath saw 
far below the surface a dim phosphorescence, With- 
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out hesitation he dived and caught, at what seemed 
to him an awful depth, a grip of the man. One of 
the most expert swimmers living, he had small diffi- 
culty in keeping the body afloat, as it was almost 
motionless. But the huge black shadow of the ship 
had passed, propelled by some light upper air, and 
he could only count his chances of recovery as very 
slight indeed. 

Still he took every precaution possible, keeping 
sight and hearing on the alert until some object 


Willie's voice rose clear 
and full with the tune."— 
Page 62. 


striking his foot sent a chill running up his spine. 
All around him the water glared greenly, and with a 
quick word for help he beat heavily upon the sea 
surface with his flat hand, at the same time raising 
the Australian “Coo-ee.” The timid monster that had 
come prowling round for food sheered off disconcerted ; 
it dared not attack so strangely noisy a prey, and as 
it did so a voice wailed through the darkness: “ For 
God’s sake call again.” And Willie did call, adding 
fervently, Thank God!” a remark that was echoed 
close at hand. In another two minutes a boat came 
gently alongside of him, and he and his apparently 


dead burden were lifted ever so gently on board. 
Then all was peace. 

When he came back to life, after seemingly wander- 
ing an interminable way through many tunnels to- 
wards a gradually brightening light, his first words 
were, as his last had been, * ThankGod!” Andagain 
it was echoed, this time by Captain Burtley, who was 
sitting over against him with a pale drawn face. 
Willie turned at once and said: “Is the man safe, 
Captain?” Yes,” answered the old man, “we've 
pulled him round, but it was like bringing the dead 
to life. Don’t talk though, lie still and rest. I must 
go and look at the 
glass.” And as he 
departed Willie 
quietly sank to sleep 
again in perfect satis- 
faction. 

He awoke again at 
daylight quite fit for 
duty, and after a 
quiet word with Cap- 


tain Burtley went 
forward into the 
fo’esle. 

His watch was be- 
low, but all the men 
were awake, There 
was a dead silence as 
he entered, until a 
big Irishman, spring- 
ing to his feet, 
said :— 

“Well, boys, I’ve 
been a cur quite long 
enough, an’ here goes 
to make amends. 
Willie, me son, yez 
hey shamed me to me 
very sowl. May God 
fergive me— I can’t 
fergive meself—but 
will yez fergive me 
an’ put up a bit ov a 
prayer for me and 
the like ov me.” 

Willie smiled 
brightly, and extend- 
ing his hand to the 
Trishman said :— 

“Why, Mick, I 
knew all along that 
every one of you were being egged on by the bo’sun 
to worry me. But he don’t know everything, thank 
God, and he’s sure to overdo it some time or other. 
How’s my poor shipmate?” 

A weak voice replied: “For God’s sake, boys, don’t 
let him come near me. I’m a murderer if ever there 
was one, an’ whatever he may say I’ll never know a 
peaceful minute again. Oh, what will I do, what can 
Ido?” 

For a moment there was a profound silence and 
then Willie said: 

“ Boys, this thing’s going to work out all right for 
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every one of us. 
We've had our 
lesson, one that'll 
last. And if you'll 
let me, I’ll ask our 
Father to see to it 
that none of us ever 
forget it.” 

No dissenting voice 
being heard, Willie 
kneeled down in the 
midst of them and 
prayed, soon forget- 
ting where he was 
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“Tle had small difficulty in keeping the body 
afloat.”—Page 64. 
and only conscious that a great quiet of 
blessing was upon him. When he had 
finished, he opened his eyes to see that 
every one of his watch-mates were kneel- 
ing too. Not only so, but unfamiliar tears 
were stealing down weather-beaten faces 
furrowed deeply by the devil’s ploughshare. 
The only one who seemed despairing was 
the unhappy fellow who had been the prime 


cause of so much joy. 

I don’t give his county, but he was an 
Englishman, and is now an earnest, humble, 
but eminently successful worker for the 
Master among his own class. 

However, that is anticipating far too 
much. Besides it reminds me that my 
allotted space has really gone. I have none 
even to tell you of the amazing behaviour 
of the Khyber’s crew throughout the 
rest of that passage: how they sat around 
in their watches below listening while 
Willie told them stories from the best of 
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all Books: and the earnest enquiries they 
made about the Gospel] History, seem- 
ing to count every hour happy in which 
they were so engaged. 

And how they sang! As only sail- 
ors can sing, they sang the simple 
hymns, dear to us all], until many of 
them had dozens of them by heart. 
And I should like too to tell you of 
how they took Calcutta by storm, 
and by their example wrought such 
a marvellous revival in that great 
port. Captains laid their heads to- 
gether in hotel bar-rooms and asked 
each other wonderingly what these 
things might mean ; but eventually all 
the upheaval was sure to be credited to 
the psalm-singing crew of the Khyber. 
Men came on board their ships sober 
and eager for work. What had brought 
about the change but “the best Gift of 
God to men?” 

Some three weeks after our arrival at 
Calcutta the bo’sun was discharged for 
incompetency, and the captain would 
have had me take the vacant place; but 
he judged it kinder to try to get mea 
second mate’s berth. This he succeeded 
in doing, and I bade good-bye to the 
Khyber and her crew. 


“Willie kneeled 
down in the midst of 
them."—Page 65. 


Qur Parish Gamera and its ‘“ Takings.” 


BY MISTER HINTOPP, PARISH CLERK OF C——CUM-R——. 


“ SUEPHERD.” 


,OU was took beautiful,” said Betsy 
(; to me that evening. 
A “Beautiful!” sez I, protestful as 
an old hen havin’ had her chicks 
: borrered,sotospeak. “ Beautiful!” 
sez 1; “why I be all anyhow when Vicar done it, 
quite seedy like, and not brushed up, and respect’ble 
at all.” 

* My dear,” sez she, “you was that nat’ral I could 
have hugged ’ee, I could.” 
Somehow, I didn’t know quite how to go on after 
that. "Tis right and proper for a man’s wedded wife 
to want to hug him in moderation, and when 
nobody’s by ; but when it comes to bein’ anxious to 
throw her arms round ’ee when ’ee be thrown on the 
magic-lantern sheet allaglare with light, and folk 
laughin’ theirselves into little histricks to see ‘ee 
there, then ’tis time to be raal sairious with Betsy. 

So she promised faithful to behave like as if she 
didn’t know me at all next time! But I reckon 
you'll be inquirin’ how I come to be on asheet, ’stead 
_o’ between ’em. Well, you must unnerstand a$ Vicar 
bought a photygraph machine two year come Easter, 
and sez he to me: “Hintopp, you’rea handy man 
ashore. I shall need you to help me get this inven- 
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tion ship-shape—’tis shop-shape at present! My 
idee,” he tells me confidential, “is to call her 
the Parish Camera, and make a collection of our 
folks’ picturs and show ’em with a Magic 
Lantern at the Annual Tea, next January.” 

I tell ee plain, I felt a quare, shivery feelin’, 
like a frog droppin’ down me neck, and me collar 
got quite flabby with me bein’ sudden hot 
Wrectly after. 

“You will be photygraphin’ Mr. Connor 
(who, as you may know, is our curate), and 
Mrs. Grange, and may be Mr. Squire, and the 
people at the Hall,” I suggested, pickin’ out our 
parish notables, 

“Aye,” says he, “all them, Hintopp, will be 
easy ’nough. It’s folk like Mother Lee, and one 
or two others I know as will be diflicult.” 

And then it come about as 
made a compact, as he put it. Nobody was to 
know *bout next Parish Tea Entertainment. 
Even the tickets was to be plain as plain. In 
course Betsy found it out, but she do ferret she 
do, and a man don’t know whether he hasn't 
told her o’ night if he has held his tongue 0’ 
days. Anyway, she knew Vicar was takin’ folk 
unbeknownst, and that I was allus makin’ ‘em 
look nat’ral, engagin’ ’em in conversation and 
the like, while he presses the button. 

IT reckon we had clear sixty pictures by Sep- 
tember, illustratin’ everything, from the choir 
*scursion to Betsy’s nevvy’s weddin’. I tell ’ee 
the young chap never knowed nothing when I 
clicked her and him, ’cordin’ to instructions, as they 
come down the path from Church. Then there was 
Shepherd, who wanted all his sheep took sep’rate. 
Vicar he got one sheep photygraphed, and would 
have it the rest was all alike, but Shepherd give 
him pretty nigh most o’ their names, and declared 
he knew every one like pussonal friends. ‘That 
un,” he says, pointing out a sheep whose wool had 
worn badly on one shoulder, “she’s got a terr’ble 
bad temper: you’d know her yourself in a day’s 
tending.” 

But Vicar he didn’t credit Shepherd bein’ able to 
call four hunder of sheep by name, and he takes a 
photygraph like lightnin’ of the woolly side of the 
old sheep with the cantankerous way with her. 

And sure enough, at the Parish Tea he shows her 
on the sheet, long o’ me and the rest, but Shepherd 
weren’t beat, for he picked her out like winkin’ and 
give her name, tho’ he couldn't see the side the wool 
had wore away. 

All the while I was puttin’ in the slides in the 
Magic Lantern Vicar told how he got the photygraphs 
and how I helped him, and here and there he’d have 
a rare good story. “Now you know,” says he, “if 
I’d asked each one of you for the honour of a sittin’, 
you'd baye put on all sorts of fine airs and fine 


Vicar and me 
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and "fore long there was slides showin’ whole pages 
just as they was writ years and years ago. Then 
there was the wonnerful photygraph which Vicar 
and me stood nigh an hour a-takin’, with the grass 
that sodden that the legs of the camera were wantin’ 
to sink in no end. “Our Church at Night,” was 
what the Vicar called it, and you could see by the 
lights as service.was goin’ to begin pretty soon. 
So could the folk down at the village when we 
took it, for if they didn’t come to find out what 
was happenin’, and why the church were lit up at 
ten o’clock o’ a moonlight night! But they never 
found out till the Parish Tea. 
That was the true and orig’nal start of our Parish 
Camera. But maybe you'd like to know ‘bout the 
“takings.” Well, they mount up pretty considerable 
whichever way you looks at ’em. To begin with 
there’s a good hunder o’ glass slides—that’s one sort | 
o’ “takings’’; then Vicar and me occasional show } 
’em out o’ the parish—once ’twas in London, and I i 
needn't say how the folk who were country bred liked 
’em. Anyway, the other sort o’ “takings” have j 
helped us restore the old church. } 
“An? you can put in,” says Betsy, “as there 
can’t be found such a gran’ old church in our 
county, and not many outside.” 
So I puts it in here, though you may say I 
shouldn't, bein’ parish clerk and maybe int’rested 
above ordinary. An’ Vicar’s noted in the Parish 
Book that ; 
mi eee ? Ks photygra- 
Photo by) phin’ has 
MISTER HINTOPP. done some- 
thing for th’ 
old church. 


clothes, and you wouldn't have looked yourselves at 
all. Or you’d have wanted to be photygraphed with 
this, that, or the other, and maybe when ‘twas 
done you wouldn’t have liked it. I remember an 
artist once called at a Sussex farmer’s house, and 
asked if he would like to have a picture painted 
of his farm and meadow. After a while a bargain 
was struck, but there was one queer condition 
which the artist chap couldn’t understand. ‘ What- 
ever ee do,’ sez the farmer, ‘I'll not tak’ it if there 
be no ships in the meadow. Put ‘em in—plenty of 
’em. It mayn’t be right, but I likes ’em.’ So the 
painter, thinkin’ the old fellow was a bit crazy and 
havin’ fads, put in a imaginary sea where a pond 
was, and stuck some little fishin’ craft on it. 
‘That'll please him, I guess,’ he thought. You can 
imagine what the old Sussex farmer said when he 
saw the result. ‘Sheep’ he always pronounced 
‘ships,’ and in his county folk called ‘ships’ 
‘sheeps.’? So,” sez Vicar in conclusion, “during 
the coming year I want more photygraphs of my 
flock, specially the new members.” 

That was how Vicar come toagree to take babies; 
but I don’t intend to write all there is to say this 
time—not about the All-Alive photygraphy and 
the rest. But Betsy will have me put in this— 
that last January Vicar called his lecture “A 
Hundred Years of our Parish,” and there, large as 
life, was meself turnin’ over the parish registers, 
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i. MY FURRY 


WAS never happy enough to have a 
cat for my very own for a long time 
after I went to sea. Nearly every 
ship I was in had a cat, or even two, 
but they were common property, and 
their attentions were severely impar- 

tial. Then it came to pass that I joined a very large 
and splendid ship in Adelaide as second mate. 
Going on board for the first time, a tiny black kitten 
followed me persistently along the wharf, It had 
evidently strayed a long way, and would not be put 
off, although I made several attempts to escape from 
it, feeling that perhaps I might be taking it away 
froma better home than I could possibly give it. It 
succeeded in following me on board, and when I took 
possession of the handsome cabin provided for me in 
the afterend of theafter deckhouse facing the saloon, 
it installed itself therein, purring complete approval 
of its surroundings. 

Now, in spite of the splendour of the ship and the 
natural pride I felt in being an officer on board of 
her, it must be confessed that I was exceedingly 
lonely, and it came about that the company of 
*Pasht,”’ as I called my little cat, was a perfect 
delight. He slept on my pillow when I was in my 
bunk ; when I sat at my table writing or reading he 
sat close tomy hand. And if I wrote long, paying 
no attention to him, he would reach outa velvety 
paw and touch the handle of my pen ever so gently, 
looking up at my face immediately to see if my 
attention had been diverted. Often I took no notice, 
but kept on with my work, quietly putting back the 
intruding paw when it became too troublesome. At 
last, as if unable to endure my neglect any longer, 
he would get up and walk on to the paper, sitting 
down in the centre of the sheet with a calm as- 
surance that now I must notice him that was very 
funny. Then we would sit looking into the depths 
of each other’s eyes as if trying mutual mesmerism. 
It generally ended by his climbing up on to my 
shoulder and settling into the hollow of my neck, 
purring softly in my ear, while I wrote or read on 
until I was quite stiff with the constrained position 
I kept for fear of disturbing him. 

Whenever I went on deck at night to keep my 
watch he invariably came with me, keeping me 
company throughout my four hours’ vigil on the 
poop. Always accustomed to going barefoot, from 
which I was precluded during the day owing to my 
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A FRIENDS AFLOAT. 
position, I invariably enjoyed the absence of any 
covering for my feet in the night watches. My 
little companion evidently thought my bare feet 
were specially put on for his amusement: for after a 
few sedate turns fore and aft by my side, he would 
hide behind the skylights and leap out upon them as 
I passed, darting off instantly in high glee at the 
trick he had performed. Occasionally I would turn 
the tables on him by going a few feet up the rigging, 
when he would sit and cry, baby-like, until I re- 
turned and comforted him. I believe he knew every 
stroke of the bell as well as I did. One of the ap- 
prentices always struck the small bell at the break 
of the poop every half-hour, being answered by the 
look-out man on the big bell forward. “Pasht” 
never took the slightest notice of any of the strokes 
until the four pairs announced the close of the 
watch. Then I always missed him suddenly. But 
when, after mustering the mate’s watch and handing 
over my charge to my superior, I went to my berth, 
a little black head invariably peeped over the edge 


of my bunk, as if saying, “Come along; 
sleepy!” 


I’m so 


So our pleasant companionship went on, until one 
day, when about the Line in the Atlantic, I found 
my pretty pet lying on the grating in my berth. 
He had been seized with a fit, and under its influence 
had rushed into the fo’e’s’le, where some unspeakable 
wretch had shamefully maltreated him under the 
plea that he was mad! I could not bear to see him 
suffer—I can’t say what had been done to him—so I 
got an old marline-spike, looped the lanyard about 
his neck, and dropped him overboard. And an old 
lady among the passengers berated me the next day 
for my “heartless brutality ”! 

As a bereaved parent often dreads the thought of 
having another little one to lose, so, although many 
opportunities presented themselves, I refused to own 
another cat, until I became an unconsenting foster- 
parent again toa whole family. I joined a brig in 
the St. Katharine Docks as mate, finding when I 
took up my berth that there was botha cat anda 
dog on board, inmates of the cabin. They occupied 
different quarters during the night, but it was a 
never-waning pleasure to see them meet in the 
morning. ‘The dog, a large brown retriever, would 
stand perfectly still, except for his heavy tail, which 
swayed sedately from side to side, while “Jane” 
would walk round and round him, arching her back 
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and rubbing her sides against him, purring all the 
time a gentle note of welcome. Presently their 
noses would meet, as if in a kiss, and he would be- 
stow a slavering lick or two upon her white fur. 
This always ended the greeting, sending “ Jane” off 
primly to commence her morning toilet. 

But, alas! a blighting shadow fell upon this 
loving intercou One of the dock cats, a creature 
of truculent appearance, her fur more like the nap 
of adoor-mat than anything else, blind of one eye, 
minus half her tail, with a hare-lip (acquired, not 
hereditary), and her ears vandyked in curious pat- 
terns, stalked on board one afternoon, and took up 
her abode in the cabin without any preliminaries 
whatever. Both the original tenants were much 
disturbed at this graceless intrusion, but neither of 
them felt disposed to tackle the formidable task of 
turning her out. So “Jane” departed to the galley, 
and “Jack,” with many a loud and long sniff at the 
door of the berth wherein 


the visitor lay, oscillated 
disconsolately between the 
galley and the cabin, his 
duty and his inclination. 
The gave no 
trouble, 
ashore for everything she 
required, and only once, 
the morning her family 
arrived,deigning to accept 
a saucer of milk from me. 
As soon as she dared she 
earried the 
ashore one by one, being 
much vexed when I fol- 
lowed and brought them 
back again. However, her 
patience was greater than 
mine, for she succeeded in 
getting them all away 
except one, which I hid 
away and she apparently 
forgot. 

Then we her no 
more; she returned to her 
duty of rat-catching in 
the warehouses, and 
never came near us again. 
Meanwhile “ Jane” would 
seareely leave my side 
during the day, asking 


new-comer 


always going 


new-comers 


saw 


as plainly as a cat could, 
why,oh why, didn’t I turn 
that shameless hussy 
out? Couldn’t I see how 
things were, or was I like 
the rest of the men? Her 
.nportunity was so great 
that I was heartily glad 
when the old “docker” 


From a Photograph by) 


was’ gone, and I lost no 
in reinstalling 


time 


It was none too 
+ 


“Jane” in her rightful realm. 
soon; for the next morning, there in the corner 0 
my room lay “Jack” on his side, looking with un 
disguised bewilderment at his friend, who, nestling 
close up to his curls in the space between his fore 
and hind legs, was busily attending to the wants of 
two new arrivals. How he managed to restrain him- 
self I do not know, but there he lay perfectly quiet 
until pussy herself released him from his awkward 
position by getting up and taking possession of a 
cosy box I prepared for her. Even then his atten- 
tions were constant, for many times a day he would 
walk gravely in and sniff at the kittens, bestow a 
lick on the mother, and depart with an almost de- 
jected air as of a dog that had met with a problem 
utterly beyond his wisdom tosolve. A visitor claim- 
ing one of the new kittens, I filled its place with the 
one I had kept belonging to the old “docker,” and 
“ Jane” accepted the stranger without demur. 
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A POLITICAL PUPPY FOR SALE! 
UR artist has illustrated an amusing story from 
real life, 

A small boy had a puppy for sale: so, putting it 
in a basket, he set out one morning to try to find 
a purchaser. Before long he saw a member of the 
local Liberal Club, whom he knew well by sight, 

coming down the road. 

“Liberal puppy for sale!" he called out with awill. The 
gentleman was much amused at the boy's sharpness, and 
stopped to tell him that if he had wanted a dog he should 
certainly have bought the tiny puppy, which lay fast asleep, as 
it appeared, at the bottom of the basket. 

A fortnight later, no buyer having been found meantime, the 
boy again went hawking the puppy. By now it had grown toa 
keen little pup, with ears and eyes alert. Along the pavement 
went the boy calling his dog for sale, and this time he chanced 
to meet the Conservative M.P. With quick recollection of his 
fonner happy thought, he said briskly,— 

“Won't you buy a Unionist puppy, sir? Going to be a fine 
dog, sir.” 

The Member stopped. ‘Ah, I've heard of you,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘Is not this the dog you were trying to sell as a 
Liberal puppy some days ago?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the sharp response ; “ but now he’s opened his 
eye 

And the puppy found a new master. 

(Liberal readers may believe that the dog was born a little 
Conservative aud opened his eyes to Liberalism !) SB 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
PeRuaprs the best-used exclamation among British boys is “ All 
right!" In America the favourite words are ‘‘Go ahead!” 
We should like to have a union of the two for an international 
motto. First ake sure you are “ All right”; then ‘‘Go ahead” 
With might and main. x 


AS IN HIS PRESENCE, 


TEACH me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 

And what I do in anything 
To do it as to Thee. 


This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold; 
For that which God doth touch and own 


Cannot for less be told. 
—GEorGE UERBERT. 


WHAT COMES FROM EARLY SMOKING. 
A CERTAIN doctor, struck with the large number of boys under 
{fteen years of age whom he observed smoking, was led to 
inquire into the effect the habit had upon the general health. 
Mle took for his purpose thirty-eight boys, aged from nine to 
fifteen, and carefully examined them. In twenty-seven of them 
he discovered injurious traces of the habit. In twenty-two there 
were various disorders of the circulation and d stion, palpita- 
tion of the heart, and more or less marked taste for strong 
drink. In twelve there was frequent bleeding of the nose, ten 
had disturbed sleep, and twelve had slight ulceration of the 
mucous membrane of the mouth, which disappeared on their 
ceasing from the use of tobacco for some days. The doctor 
treated them all for weakness, but with little effect until the 
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smoking was discontinued, when health and strength were soon 
restored. Now, this is no ‘fold wife's tale,” as these facts are 
given on the highest medical authority. 


A SCOTTISH LASSIE'S FAITH. 


ONE evening, some years ago, a young girl in Leith was quietly 


singing 
gentleman overtook her, and, recogni 
seem to be very fond of singing, lass 
like best?” 


a well-known hymn as she hurried to her work. A 
g the hymn, said, ‘‘ You 
Which hymn do you { 
‘Safe in 


“Sir,” she replied, “I like that ane best, 


the arms of Jesus.'” Trying to prove her faith, he continued : 


“But what if Jesus should let you slip?” 


Looking up with a 


peculiar intensity of expression, she answered: ‘Eh, no! Le 
has got ower firm a grip o’ me for that.” 


A GENTLEMAN. 
TUE woman was old, and ragged, and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter's day: 
The street was wet with the recent snow, 
And the woman's feet were aged and slow. 
She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng. 


Down the street, with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of *‘ school let out,” 


Came the boys, like a flock of sheep, 

Ilailing the snow, piled white and deep. 

Past the woman so old and gray, 

Mastened the children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her, 

So meek, so timid, afraid to stir. 

At last came one of the merry troop— 

The gayest laddie of all the group; 

Ife paused beside her, and whispered low, 

“T'll help you across, if you wish to go.” ; 
He guided the trembling feet along, ' 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. | 


Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 


“ She's somebody's mother, boys, you know, | 
For al) she’s aged and poor and slow. \ 
“And I hope some fellow will lend a hand I 


To help my mother—you understand— 


“Ti ever she’s poor and old and gray, 
And maybe I'm working far away.” 

And ‘somebody's mother” bowed low her head , 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 


Was, ** God, be kind to the noble boy, 
Who is somebody's son and pride and joy.” A. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD'S SELF-SACRIFICE. 


A SHEPHERD on the Holines, during a very severe winter, re- | 
turned home and found one little lamb missing. The brave man 


told his wife he must go out again, in spite of the snow, to look 


for it. 
getting alarmed, went to search for him, and found him dead at 


the foot of some rocks with the little lamb in his arm. He had 
given his life for it. 


Hours passed away and he did not return. His friends, 


Bible Questions (Hew Serics). 


BY M.A. CANTAD. | 


QUESTIONS. 
1. ih Phorm Nes it said, that he wrote better than he looked or 
spoke? 
WwW WS wrote to Jerusalem in God's Name without authority? 
x Of the Churches to which St. et wrote, which was an 
entire stranger to him? 
4. Who was like a son to him? 
5. Who was his historian and phys 
6. Who made himself a partner in 


E 


Who brought him news from Ephesus? 
And who supplies from Philippi? 


ANSWERS (See January No., p. 23). 
Ps. ¥.3; Ps. xxi. 3; Ps. xvi. $; Ps. xviii. 36 ; Ps, xxvi.l. 
1 Samuel ix. 26. 
Exodus xviii. 21; Jethro. 
St. Matthew xxiii. 4. 
Micah y. 4. 


Washing Days 


BY MRS. LINA ORMAN COOPER. 


ih. 
VERY one who is wise enough to wear sanitary undercloth- 
£ ing knows how the washerwoman often destroys the same. 
it is heartrending and exasperating to send forth soft, new 
Jaegers, and to have returned hard shrunken vests and drawers. 
Indeed, if the ordinary housewife sends everything else to the 
Steam Laundry, I should strongly advise her to oversee the wash- 
ing of flannelsathome. Mrs. Jones and herilk are sadly ignorant 
of the proper way to treat woollies of all sorts. I once asked a 
washerwoman what she did to shrink and ruin my flannels in so 
short a space of time? Her answer was dignified and—offended. 

**T uses plenty of soda and soap, and rubs it in well. Rinses? 
Not L! L leaves the soap in to soften the wool, to be sure. It is 
what my grandmother did before me!” 

Now, first of all, L would say that soap must never be rubbed 
into flannel. - And any which has come in contact with woollen 
webbing must be carefully rinsed out. Also that soda must be 
conspicuous by its absence. 

But I had better begin at the beginning, and tell you what 
Tuesday's washing should be, 

I consider (having boiled in paraffin water all our rubbers on 
Monday) that we may take our Jaegers in hand the next morn- 
ing. This is, because washing of flannels does not absorb much 
attention, and some cookery can easily be done between whiles. 
Sunday’s dinner has been large enough to last over Monday, and 
that first day of our working week we have devoted to clearing 
up and cleaning. Tuesday we need fresh meat cooked, or 
somne kind of a “‘rayhate” made; so we cannot embark on a 
Jarge wash. Our clothes, however, are lying in soak, and we lift 
them out of one tub into another full of fresh water before we 
start at the flannels. Also, ina few cases of delicate laces and 
cainbrics, we rub over some Sunlight soap, and leave them in 
steep. 

Here is a heap of soiled vests, combinations, and possibly 
nightdresses. They are all of woollen texture, though of different 
colourings. We look them over carefully, and with a fine darn- 
ing needle draw together even one worn or dropped stitch. We 
want our expensive underwear to last for a long time! Next, we 
turn each article inside out. In the open air we shake these 
well. If we are noticing very accurately, we shall see a small 
cloud of white dust flying from the web. This infinitesimal dust 
is, in reality, particles of cuticle or skin. We have shed these 
with each drop of imperceptible perspiration. If we had not 
devoted these articles to the wash, and gone on wearing them 
any longer, our open pores would have re-absorbed that fine 
dust, much to the detriment of our health. Shake vigorously ; 
then turn to the right side again. 

When our heap is all treated after this fashion, the bath must 
be prepared. Pour into one of the tubs one canful of hot water 
to t%vo canfuls of cold water. Melt in this mixture a handful 
of soap jelly. I must give the formula for preparing this later. 
Then, to each gallon of water add one tablespoonful of strong 
liquid ammonia from the bottle on the top shelf of your laundry. 
Ammonia is a very volatile spirit, so it must be hermetically 
sealed as soon as possible. Therefore, very quickly souse each 
woollie in the bath, of which ammonia forms so important a 
part. Sve that every inch of material is completely covered with 
water, for shrinkage will surely seize on each morsel left out 
of the liqnid. If the flannels will not consent to passive drown- 
ing, cover them with a dish, or som? kind of flat weight. Fill 
the wide mouth of your bath with a wooden cover made to fit, 
oraniron tray will answer the same purpose. Then lay over 
cover or tray som? kind of a rag or blanket. Our object is to 
confine our volatile spirit, therefore some thick woolly thing is 
the best quilt we can give him. 

Leave the flannels to soak ! 

Won't they spoil? Not a bit of it. Under that rug is working 
for ‘you a kind of sprite or brownie. Ammonia is chemically 
doing our work for us as we attend to other pressing household 
duties. Leave it alone for an hour. Then lift the rug. Raise 
the tray, anda lot of “ kharki” (I must use the fashionable word !) 
water will greet your frightened gaze. 
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Tt does not sound inviti 


Dut I must next ask you to plunge 
your hands into this drab mixture and gently squeeze and move 
the flannels. You will feed the dirt running out of them! Most 
of the Jaegers will not need rubbing, but it is wise to examine 
under the sleeves or any spot which is more exposed to friction 
and wear than the chest or back. If not quite sweet or of a 
proper colour, rub lightly once or twice between y 
This will loosen the hard perspiration, and do away with it. 

Squeez much water out of the wet flannel 
ont wringing, and put them into a rather hotter bath of water, 
minus the ammonia. When every cloud of soap is gone, f 
india-rubber wringer on to the edge of the tub, fold each 
as straight as possible (this to save unequal wear and tear of the 
useful little wringer), and pass through. If streaks of water lie 
in the thicker portions, fold again differently, and repeat the 
operation of wringing. 

How soft the woollies feel! How sweet the woollies smell! 
But our work is not yet over. We must tak ch article and 
shake hard in the open air to restore the ha e surface which 
new flannel always presents, and which u itifie washing 
always destroys. When these are visible, the Jz rs are ready 
for a drying process. 

Flannels are always better dried in the open air. 
a sunny spot on the garden hedge or in the bae 
ashady, windy corner. Put in such, the garments will remain 
at their pristine size. Put in the sun, they will shrink. 

If Tuesday be a wet day, we must dry before the kitchen fire, 
Now it needs sound judgment to discern exactly the right spout 
in which to place them. Flannels must be dried as quickly as 
possible compatible with non-shrinkage. For this reason I 
suggest that the horse on which they are drying be brought near 
a bright fire. On the first hint of moistu ising in the shape 
of steam, remove them farther off. Never let flannels steam, It 
ruins them. Our Jaegers now only need a rub over with a cool 
iron to make them exactly like new flannel garments out of the 
shop. 

Blankets can be washed exactly in the same way, and retain 
the peculiar hairyness of new bed-coverings. John Samuel's 
trousers, or Annie Jane's tweed gown will not object to a similar 
bath, neither will the mistress's best serge skirt. 
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Words by the Rev. 
F. W. ORDE WARD, 
| B.A. 


Music by the 
Rey.C.N. WRIGHT, 
M.A. 


(late Musical Scholar of 
c. Cc. C., Cambridge). 


I. 
OD bless the King whom He has set 
G High on our Ancient Throne, 
Strong with the faith no troubles fret, 
With love as corner-stone ; 
And may it gather glory yet, 
Tbat shines from His alone. 
God bless the King! 


Il. 
God bless the Sovereign of His Hand, 
liis Hleavenly Law to teach, 
Which is the charter of our land, 
Within the humblest reach ; 
To guard and counsel and command 
As He would govern each. 
God bless the King! 
IU. 
God bless the Sovereign of His choice, 
Who governs by His Will; 
Speak words of wisdom through his voice, 
His heart with greatness fill ; 
May he but in God’s reign rejoice, 
And be Ilis servant still. 
Ged bless the King! 


TUE THRONE AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 
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“GOD SAVE HER SON, THE KING!” 


© My belared mother, during hey lena and glorious reign, has set an example before the world of what a monarch 
should be, [tix ny earnest dexipe tu alk in her footsteps.” The King’s Speech on Opening Parliament 
ra 
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for Bis Mame’s Sake. 


A SERIAL TALE BY SYDNEY C. GRIER, AUTHOR OF “IN FARTHEST IND,” 
“~HE KINGS OF THE EAST,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A CITY OF REFUGE. 


SUPPOSE now you will be will- 
ing to come back to the colony 
with me, preacher?” said Dirck, 
when they had reached the camp, 
Mr. Hildyard walking with com- 
pressed lips and unseeing eyes 
through the crowd which was persecuting the 
strangers for tobacco. 

“T cannot tell. I must try to discover what 
is God's will,” answered Mr. Hildyard, mounting 
into his waggon and fastening down the flap be- 
hind him. The blow was a terrible one to him. 
He had left everything in response to the call he 
had received, and now his sacrifice seemed to be 
useless. 

“You won't mind going back as much as the 
preacher does—eh, Tant’ Anna ?” asked Dirck, 
smiling. “I won’t take you across the desert again; 
don’t be afraid. We'll-go through the republic 
now that the Amabula have found us out.” 

“ You mean—it’s possible—that we may go home 
now ?” said Rose, in awestruck tones. “It seems 
too good to be true.” 

“Well, the chief has changed his mind, and 
won't let the preacher stay here.” 

“Oh!” cried poor Mrs. Hildyard, “is it pos- 
sible? I never said a word to keep my husband 
back when he felt it was his duty to come— 
you'll bear me witness, Rose—but if he found out 
that it wasn’t a call, after all, 1 think I could weep 
with joy. Those dreadful women—look !”—she 
pointed to a crowd of Bechuana girls, smeared all 
over, as were their short skin garments, with red 
ochre and grease— to have to live among them, 
and touch them!” 

“T wish they weren’t so shy,” said Rose. “T 
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have been trying to get them to come closer, but » 
they are frightened.” 

“ Better leave them where they are, Rosje,” said 
Dirck. ‘“ You can’t teach them much in one day, 
you know, and your mother won’t care to haye the 
marks of their red fingers on everything.” 

“T never knew I was such a coward,” said Mrs. 
Hildyard, with a wan smile. “I thought I was 
ready to bear anything?’ — ‘And, indeed, you 
have stood the journey nobly, though it has pulled 
you down a bit,” put in Direck—‘ but the idea of 
living among these poor creatures makes me ill,” 
she ended desperately. 

“ Well, well, we'll soon have you back in the 
colony.” was Dirck’s comforting assurance, but 
before he could say more the flap of the waggon 
was lifted, and Mr. Hildyard came out. 

“T cannot tellwhat todo. There seems nothing 
to suide us,” he began, but here Saart, the Bechuana 
servant, stepped forward. 

“ Baas, these people, the Batau, are driving you 
away, but I know a place where you would be 
welcome—at Lihuli, the town of Shokomi, who is 
the chief of my people, the Banoga.” 

“No, no!” cried Dirck angrily. “The Banoga 
are the very offscouring of the Bechuanas. There 
isn’t a tribe that doesn’t look down on them.” 

“Then will Baas Muller say that the Banoga 
lave no souls, and the dear Lord does not care for 
them ?” asked Saart. 

“Are you answered, cousin?” asked Mr. Hild- 
yard, with a smile. . 

“Nonsense, preacher! I didn’t oppose your 
coming to the Batau, bad as they are, for all the 
other tribes look up to them, and they’re a fineset 
of fellows. But the Banoga—why, they are little 
better than the Totties!” 

“And some of the truest Christians I have 
known haye been Hottentots. But, Saart. the 
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Batau have rejected us; will your people receive 
us?” 

“Ah, Baas Coetzer has been here,” chuckled 
Saart. “He won't come near my people, and if he 
did they wouldn’t stay to talk to him.” 

“But, preacher,” interrupted Dirck, “are you 
going to drag the women further on the bare 
ehance? Where do your people live, Saart ?” 

“To the eastward, Baas, near Bans Coetzer’s 
country.” 

* Well, if you are set upon it, preacher, we will 
go home that way.” (Dirck bad caught the 
slarmed looks from Mrs. Hildyard and Rose, which 
entreated him not to mention their joy at the 
prospect of returning to the colony.) ‘“ But if the 
Banoga are not properly grateful for your coming 
to them, why, we'll just leave them and go on.” 

Thus the matter was settled, and after a day’s 
yest the oxen were inspanned once more, and the 
waggons started. The people had become very 
troublesome, besieging the white men for tobacco, 
and stealing everything they could lay their hands 
upon; and as the strangers prepared to depart, 
they hooted and mocked them, seeming to feela 
personal triumph in having driven them away. 
The news had spread to all the villages on the 
road, and the travellers were greeted with like 
insults. while even outside the Batau country any 

unfriendly orator had only to inquire, “ Are these 
the white men cast out by the Bitau?” to raise a 
storm of ribald laughter. 
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At last the country of 
the Banoga was reached, 
land and people alike dif- 
fering widely froin those 
of the Batau. Here the 
drought was felt in all its 
severity. The  mimosa- 
leaves were folded in the 
daytime as if it was night, 
and the leaves of other 
trees hung soft and limp. 
The hed of the river was 
quite dry, and the remains 
of dead fish poisoned the 
air. When first the pools 
dried up, the people said, 
the hyenas from all the 
country round gathered to 
the feast, but there was so 
much fish that neither they 
nor the starving 
could eat 
gocd, 

The 


seemed 


natives 
it while it was 
town of Lihuli 
almost deserted 

when the waggons reached 

it, for the men were out 
hunting, and the children were wandering over 
the hills looking for herbs or roots which might 
serve as food. The women, when they came in from 
the dried-up gardens which they were valiantly 
attempting to cultivate, were seen to be destitute 
of the usual ornaments of beads and brass wire, 
which had all been handed over to more fortunate 
tribes in exchange forcorn. The sight of somuch 
uncomplaining misery was heart-rending, and 
almost the first question that Mr. Hildyard put to 
the chief Shokomi, was to ask whether he and his 
party would be an additional burden if they 
settled in the town. The chief, a melancholy, 
tired-looking man, replied that things could not 
he worse than they were. He had parted with 
everything to the rainmakers, without receiving 
more than a few passing storms; if the white man 
thought he could do any better, he was welcome 
to stay, but there was nothing left to pay him 
with, 

Startled by this announcement, Mr. Hildyard 
explained hastily, through Dirck, that he was not 
a rainmaker, but that he served the Morimo* who 
made the rain. The chief nodded, and remarked 
that the rainmakers said the same sort of thing. 
It was to please some one named Morimo, with 
whom they professed to be acquainted, that such 
large gifts of cattle were needed, and when the 
rain did not come they said Morimo wanted 
more. Mr. Hildyard turned to Divek in despair. 


“Make him understand the difference,’ he said 


® Literally “the One absye,”” the Bechnana name for God. 
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anxiously. “He must not think that we claim 
power over the rain in any way.” 

The first attempt at explanation was not very 
successful. The chief replied that he quite 
understood. He himself could make rain in or- 
dinary seasons, but now the power of his medi- 
cine was quite exhanstel. No doubt it was the 
same with the white man. Still, he could stay 
if he liked, but he must not expect any pay- 
ment unless he succeeded in bringing plenty of 
rain. 

“That's not it, Shokomi,” said Dirck. “The 
white preacher desires no payment from you, even 
if Movimo sends rain in answer to his prayers.” 
The chief looked incredulous. “ He 
wishes to buy a piece of land, where 
he may build a house to worship 
Morimo, and he will give you a fair 
price for it.” : 

“Who ever heard of buying 
jand?” demanded Shokomi. “ There 
itis. Let him take what he wants.” 

‘No, that won't do; for if another 
chief arose, he might ask for the 
land back. The preacher will give 
heads and tobacco and knives in 
exchange, but the land must be his.” 

For the first time Shokomi dis- 
played a glimmer of interest. “ Let 
him choose the land, and it shall be 
his,’ he said. ‘But what has he 
done in his own country that he 
cannot worship his Morimo there? 
Is his own chief sending after him 
to kill him, or to take away his 
women ?” 

“ No, the great chief in the Colony 
respects him very highly. He has 
come here of his own free will, to 
teach you and your people.” 

“Will he teach my people to make 
moving houses, and train the cattle 
to draw them?” asked the chief 
eagerly. “ Will he make me knives, 
and all the good things the white men haye ?” 

“He will do what he can for you in that way, 
no doubt, but he wants to teach you about your 
souls.” 

“Souls? What are souls?” 

“Something inside you, that goes on living 
when you die,” explained Dirck, after a little 
hesitation. 

The chief laughed. 

“T have killed many men, and their bodies have 
decayed or have been eaten by the hyenas,” he 
said, “but I never saw a soul.” 

“Nor have I, but I have felt one,” said Dirck, 
prompted by Mr. Hildyatd, “Did you ever kill 
any one by mistake ?” 


“Once I threw a spear at a man who defied me, 
and it glanced off a post and killed one of iny 
wives who was near.” 

“And you felt sorry? Well, the part of you 
that felt sorry was your soul.” 

“But I did not feel sorry, Redbeard. She had 
no business to be in the way. I feel sorry when 
my spear misses a zebra when I am hunting, for 
then I know there will be no feast that night. Is 
it my soul that is sorry then?” 

“© No—I think not,” said Dirck. feeling that he 
was getting out of his depth. At Mr. Hildyard’s 
suggestion, he tried another tack. 

‘Have you ever watched the sun rise in the 


“Mr. Hildyard explained hastily, through Dirck, that he 
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spring, when the veldt is all green and gay with 
flowers, and there is peace everywhere, and all is 
happy ? It was your soul that felt glad because 
everything was so beautiful.” 

“Beautiful? What would there be beautiful in 
that? A big fire covered with pots of meat— 
that’s beautiful, if you like. How can anything 
he beautiful that can’t be eaten?” 

“But,” asked Mr. Hildyard, “ haye you never 
felt that Morimo was angry with you when you 
had done wrong?” 

Shokomi looked utterly puzzled. “If one of my 
people disobeyed me, I should be angry, White- 
beard,” he said; “and if I were to carry off the 
cattle of the Batau, their chief would be angry 
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with me. But who is Morimo, and why should he 
be angry with anything I do? The rainmakers 
say that their Morimo lives in a cave somewhere, 
and keeps the rain off because he is in a bad tem- 
per and wants an ox sacrificed. He has nothing 
to do with me.” 

« Have you never heard that Morimo made you 
and everything you see,and that when you die 
your soul will go back to Him, to be judged for all 
you have done?” asked Mr. Hildyard. 

“TJ will ask the old men whether they have ever 
heard of such things, Whitebeard. But these are 
uncomfortable tales, and I do not care to listen 
to them,” and Shokomi gathered his skin cloak 
together over his shoulders. “Let the white men 


choose their piece 
of ground, and pay 
me for it. Then 
they can teach the 
people as much as 
they like, if they 
can get any one to 
listen to them.” 

“But,” urged Mr. 
Hildyard, “tell me 
this; have you no 
idols—nothing 
that you worship 

even a stone, or 
some place that 
you hold sacred ?” 

“What is wor- 
shipping ? I never 
heard the word 
before. We sacri- 
fice oxen when the 
rainmaker says 
we must, because 
otherwise Morimo 
robs us of our 
rain; but why 
should we think 
anything about 
him at other 
times? The rain- 
maker says he 
knows him, and 
can find out what 
he wants; but do 
you expect us to 
eare about him 
when he does no- 
thing but eat up 
our cattle ?” 

“That is the 
rainmaker’s — lie,” 
said Mr. Hildyard. 
“Tam come to tell 
you what Morimo 
is really like—that He loves you.” 

“Oh, Whitebeard, I am tired of Morimo,” said 
the chief pettishly. “ Tell me something interest- 
ing when you come next.” 

“T had no idea that the Bechuanas were so 
absolutely destitute of all religious ideas,” said 
Mr. Hildyard to Dirck, as they walked back to the 
waggons after this dismissal. “It seems impos- 
sible to get hold of them. There is nothing to go 
upon—no moral sense to be awakened. Saart was 
carried off as a slave at such an early age that he 
has practically grown up asa Christian, and though 
he told me he could never remember any idols or 
temple among his people, I did not realize it was 
because there were none. How is one to begin?” 
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“Well, if you'll take my advice, preacher,—for 
Isuppose you're determined tostay on here,—you'll 
begin by building yourself a good house, to show 
the people how much better we do things than 
they do. You'll get them to work for you, of 
course, paying them with tobacco and that sort of 
thing, but you'll have to keep your eye on them 
continually, and teach them a little common hon- 
esty and obedience. Tant’ Anna will be kind to 
them when they’re sick, I’m sure, and perhaps 
Rosje will be able to get some of the children 
together, and make a beginning of teaching them. 
If you catch them young, there’s some hope; look 
at Saart. And when the house is built,—or before, 
if you get any rain—lay out gardens, and make a 
canal to bring water from the river, so as to raise 
better corn and vegetables than they do. The 
more they see you are superior to them the readier 
they will be to learn.” 

“ But while all this is being done, how are they 
to be taught?” asked Mr. Hildyard. “I cannot 
leave them to die in darkness while I build houses 
and plant gardens. They are willing to listen at 
present, and [ must teach them while I can.” 

“ And that'll be just so long as you havea bit of 
tobacco to give them, or a knife or spoon that 
they can steal,” said Direk bluntly. ‘ There'll be 
mighty little listening after that, preacher. You've 
got to wake up in them the desire to learn, you 
know.” Dirck was rather proud of this remark. 

“Pxactly, I think that we may have begun at 
the wrong end just now in 
displaying the terrors of the 
Divine Judgment to this ig- 
norant chief. J will tell the 
poor creatures that God loves 
them, and that His Son came 
to die for them, and that He 
has sent me to tell them 
about it.” 

“ Excuse me, preacher, but 
that‘ll be no good, you'll see. 
When these fellows are happy 
they don’t care to hear that 
any one loves them, and just 
now all they'll say will be, 
‘If God loves us, why doesn’t 
He send rain?’ You can’t be 
sure you'll get the rain when 
you ask for it, you know, and 
though you may understand 
that the dear Lord must have 
good reasons for withholding 
it, they won't. It seems to me 
that a miracle or two would 
come in very useful. You'll 
tell the chief that Gotlis angry 
when he makes war on his 
neighbours, or robs some man 
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he dislikes of his cattle, and so on. Now, if they 
could see fire from Heaven come down to burn up 
people that did such things it would be all right— 
they'd believe you at once; but how are you going 
to make them see that God cares what they do 
when they don’t really believe there’s a God, in 
your sense, at all? That’s why I say they must 
learn to know you before you can teach them 
anything. It’s not for me to advise a minister, 
and one that’s had a learned education, but it 
seems to me that when these people have found 
out that you always act fairly by them, that you 
are kind to them in sickness, patient when they 
are troublesome, and that your advice is good, 
they will begin to believe what you say because 
it’s you that says it.” ~ 

Mr. Hildyard shook his head. “ You put your 
case very well, cousin, but I must follow my own 
judgment. As long as the people will listen to 
me I will talk to them, with Saart to interpret 
for me when you go, and when they refuse to 
hear I will try your plan.” 

Dirck went away shaking his head in his turn. 
They had reached the waggons by this time, and 
he took Stephanus aside. 

“ When we have fixed on our bit of land, nephew, 
you and [ will choose the place for the church and 
a house or two, and see what wood there is in the 


You have such fine things," 
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neighbourhood, and whether there seems to be any 
clay for bricks. Shokomi will send his women to 
build one or two huts, but they won't be fit for 
‘Pant? Anna and Rosje to live in when the winter 
comes, and the waggon is pretty cramped when it’s 
your whole house. I'll give you all the hints I can, 
and you'll find the Hottentots will work well if 
you direct them. The preacher doesn’t know the 
Bechuanas yet, and his heart will be nearly broken 
when he finds out what they really are. Then you 
must point out how uncomfortable things are for 
the poor women, and he'll be glad enough to take 
au turn at building for a while. Oh, I know why 
you're here—” Stephanus wondered for a moment 
if the hunter really had an inkling of his compact 


; with Andries—“ just because your mother knew 
i Tant’? Anna and Rosje would want some one to 
[ look after them when the preacher's mind was up 


5 in the clouds, and glad I am to leave you with 
: £ s 
them.” 
The cordial tone cheered Stephanus, and he made 
up his mind to learn everything that the hunter 
1 


could teach him fer the comfort of his friends. 


l THE LORD OF LIFE. 
BY TIE REY. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., EDITOR OF 
“THE DAY OF DAYS.” . 
** Come, see the place where the Lord lay."’—St. Mutt. 
xxviii. 6. 


T is a wondrous 
fact that the 

§ Lord of Life 
and Glory, the 
Lord of angels and 
men, the Lord of 
Heaven and Earth, 
the Lord of Death 
and Hell, Jesus, 
the Lord of All, 
was consigned for 
a while to the 
stern, forbidding 
guardianship of 
the sepulchre. The 
= fact is not more 

wonderful than the glorious truths which depend 
upon it. The Lord of Life visited not the abode 
of death for naught. He entered the very citadel 
of the King of Terrors that He might be Con- 
queror there. And Conqueror He was! . He could 
not be holden of death. He burst the prison bars. 
He led that captivity captive. “The Lord is risen 
indeed,” and ‘hath the keys of death and hell.” 
We can only say, “Come, see the place where 
the Lord lay ’--not the place where He nov lies : 
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That very evening they marked out the site for 
the proposed buildings on the newly purchased 
piece of land, Dirck pointing out which was the 
best aspect, and where the watercourse from the 
river ought to run. They were a good deal inter- 
rupted by the native women, whom Shokomi had 
sent with timber and bundles of reeds to build 
huts for his guests, but no attempt was mae to 
move Dirck’s landmarks. The chief was highly 
delighted with the goods paid him in exchange for 
the Jand, and it pleased him to see his subjects 
crowding curiously round as the women carried 
them home. 

“Tand my people will come and listen to you 
very often, Whitebeard,”’ he said, as he took his 
leave after his visit to the waggons. “ You have 
such fine things.” 

* We will hope that he will soon come fora 
better reason,” said Mv. Hildyard to the rest, whose 
faces had fallen. “But considering the way we 
have been received here, and the friendly disposi 
tion of the people, I think we cannot do better 
than call our settlement Welcome.” 


(To be continued.) 
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for “Hr 1s Risen”—the “first-fruits” of the 
Resurrection Harvest, when those who “sleep in 
Him” shall also he “ changed and fashioned by 
His mighty power unto the likeness of His 
glorified body!” 

Ah! these Resurrection truths are very start- 
Jing. I refer not to the mystery which startles 
reason. There are many mysteries which startle 
reason. The processes’ of what we term nature— 
though nature is but “the name for an eftect 
whose cause is God’—are beyond its powers; 
how much more the wonder-working miracles of 
the God of Nature in His works of Grace. But 
these Resurrection truths even startle fazth—our 
weak faith. The fact of our Resurrection, like 
the fact of our mortality, is “as an idle tale” to 
many ; and even true Christians have abundant 
cause to cry at the grave of buried love—yea, 
they are the only ones who do ery—Lord, we 
believe; help Thon our unbelief!” 

The truth is—and I ask each reader to ponder 
it—just as right views of our common mortality 
depend upon our entertaining right views of S/n 
as the cause of death, so right views of the Resur- 
rection must depend upon our entertaining right 
views of Christ's Resurrection as the cause and 
pledge of our own: and right views of Christ’s 
Resurrection must connect that inseparably—just 
as our mortality is connected with sin—with His 
Atoning merit and Victory over sin. 

In a word, Christ’s Resurrection is. and must 
be, nothing to the man who has not rejoiced in 
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Christ's victory over sin—sin as his personal bur- 
den—sin as involving his personal guilt. But 
Christ’s Resurrection is everything to the man 
who, living by the faith of the Son of God who 
died for him—the Just for the unjust, the Right- 
eous for the unrighteous—ecan ask with the tri- 
umphant Apostle :—*O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory? The sting of 
death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law: 
but thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We are all doubtless ready to confess and 
mourn over our “little faith” in these Resur- 
rection truths. Let Eastertide this year “ in- 
crease our faith.” “Come, see the place where 
the Lord lay “—the Lord who loved you and gave 
Himself for you; who made that infinite Atone- 
ment and manifested that infinite Sympathy upon 
the Cross which meet every necessity of our fallen 
mortal nature. Let sin be more than ever a 
reality to you—your sin. Let Christ in His Ato- 
ning, Sympathising Character be a reality to you 

let Him be your Saviour; and then your faith 
will be assuredly strengthened and confirmed in 
His glorious Resurrection as the pledge and ear- 
nest of your owh. 

“Come,” ‘then, “see the place where the Lord 
lay.” Look down into the sepulchre. ‘‘ He is not 
there. He is Risen!” He “ever liveth”: and 
* because He lives, His people shall live also.” He 
lives to make them partakers of spzritual life now. 
They live now “by the faith of the Son of God,” 
who “loved them and gave Himself for them oe 
and this spiritual life here, since it ensures the 
crucifixion, the mortification, the death of sin in 
us—through the progressive sanctifying work of 
the Holy Spirit—is the earnest of the Resurrection 
life of sinless, everlasting glory. Die indeed they 
must—but “ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” They “sleepin Jesus “—in the tomb which 
And the waking time 
thought—the waking 


His presence hallowed. 
shall come-—oh, blissful 
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time in the Divine * likeness,” when they shall be 
eternally “satisfied,” because they shall “see Him 
as He is "—see Him in the “ new Heaven and the 
new earth,” the restored Paradise of the living 
God— 
“Where everlasting Spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers.” 

Ah, what an Fastertide will that be! May we 
share in its joy and triumph through Jesus Christ 
our Lord! 


il. CHRIST IS RISEN. 


BY THE REV. FP. W. ORDE WARD, B.A. AUTHOR oF 
“NEW CENTURY HYMNS VOR THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR.” 
© Now is Clirist risen from the dead.’—IL Cur, xv. 20. 

SinG it gladly, tell it out 

With a universal shout, 

Till it break the bonds of fear, 
And the happy nations hear; 

Till the earth’s remotest bound 
With the blesséd news resound. 
Life hath broken from the prison, 
Death is dead and Christ is risen. 


One our blessing, one our choice, 
One our liberty and voice; 

Now the doors are open wide, 
And the graves no longer hide; 
Now the iron bars are snapt, 

And the tyrant is entrapt. 

Life hath broken from the prison, 
Death is dead and Christ is risen. 


O the glory, O the joy, 

Hell cannot as once destroy ! 

Pain is but a passing cloud, 

And the sunshine lines the shroud ; 
Hope hath made us each a king, 
And the year is alway Spring. 
Life hath broken from the prison, 
Death is dead and Christ is risen. 


lll. GEMS FROM “RUTHERFORD.” 


Make others to see Christ in you— 
moving, doing, speaking, and thinking. 
Your actions will speak of Him, if He 
be in you. 

Go where you will, your soul will find 
no rest but in Christ’s bosom. Inquire 
for Him, come to Him, and rest you in 
Christ, the Son of God. I sought Him. 
and I found in Him all I can wish or 
want. 

How little of the sea can a child carry 
in his hand! As little do I take away 
in my great sea,—the boundless love of 
Christ. ae 
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Melendver of the sfatth.”’ 


BY R. 
OON after our King came to the Throne 
there was a discussion between 
several of his Majesty’s subjects as 
to his royal titles. ‘King of the 
Britons,” “ Emperor of Britain and 
the Colonies,” and a dozen other 
suggestions were made as to what Edward VII. 
would claim as his own. : 

* But von have forgotten the title whieh was 
nearest to the heart of the Queen,” said the oldest 
subject. “I should like to think that it will be 
cherished no less by our King, for it needs no 
words of mine to prove that it was Victoria’s faith- 
fulness to that title which made her reign a blessing 
to her people.” They asked him to what he referred, 
and his answer was, * Defender 
of the Faith.” 

Throughout her long and loy- 
ing reign Victoria’s heart was 
true to the faith of her fathers, 
to the faith which has made our 
country all that it is. 

How fully Victoria the Good 
appreciated faith in God isshown 
in a true story of her talk with 
nan old farmer who had invented 
an improved plough. Quickly 
the Queen put him at his ease by 
asking how he thought of the 
improvement. 

* Well, your Majesty,” began 
the farmer, “I had it in my head 
for a sighto’ days before it would 
come straight. I saw what was 
wanted plain enough, but I 
couldn't make out how to get at 
it. I thowt, an’ I thowt, an’ I 
thowt, but it wouldn't come clear 
nohow. So at last I made it a 
matter o’ prayer, an’ one morn- 
ing the whole thing came inio my mind like a flash 
—just what you see in that there model.” 

“Why, Mr. Smith,” interrupted his Royal listener, 
“do you pray about your ploughs ?” 

* Why. there now, your Majesty, mum, why 
shouldn’tI? My Father in heaven, He knew 1 
was in trouble about it, and why shouldn't I go 
and tell Him? I mind o° one of my boys when 
he was a teeny little mite, I bowt him a whip, 
and rarely pleased he was with it. Well, he 
comes to me one day cryin’ as if his little heart 
would break. He’d broken the whip, an’ he browt 
it me. Well, now, your Majesty, mum, that whip 
worn’t nothin’ to me—it only cost eighteenpence 
when ‘twas new—but it was something to see the 
fears a-runnin’ down my boy’s checks. So I took 
liim: on my knee, and I wiped his tears with my 
lhandkercher, and I kissed him, I did, and I com- 
forted him. ‘Now, don’t you ery, my boy,’ says 
1; ‘11 mend the whip, I will, so that itll crack 
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as loud as ever, and I'll buy a new one next market 
day.’ Well now, don’t you think our Father in 
heaven He cares as much for me as I for my boy ? 
My plough worn’t of much consequence to Hii, but 
1 know right well my trouble was.” 

He was a rough and ready preacher, and he had no 
pulpit to preach from; but his Royal listeners were 
moved by the farmer’s simple faith. ‘“ You're a good 
man, Mr. Smith,’ said the Queen, “and Iam glad | 
have subjects such as you.” 

“Your Majesty, mum,” replied the blunt farmer, 
“Tve got nothing good about me but what comes 
from God,” and the Queen agreed. 

In her family the Queen considered it her duty, as a 
Christian mother, personally to superintend her child- 
ren’s religions training. Once, 
when State affairs had been un- 
usually pressing, she said: “It isa 
great trouble to me that I cannot 
always hearmy children say their 
prayers.” She drew up a memo- 
randum for the religious training 
of the Princess Royal, which laid 
it down “that,she should have 
great reverence for God and re- 
ligion, but that she should have 
the feeling of devotion and love 
which our Heavenly Father en- 
courages His earthly children to 
have for Him, and not one of fear 
and trembling; and that the 
thoughts of death and after-life 
should not be repr 
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nted in an 
alarming and forbidding view.” 

Family worship was always an 
institution.in the Royal house- 
hold. The Queen, in earlier years, 
attended prayers with the entire 
family before breakfast. Age and 
infirmity in later years made it 
necessary for the Queen’s morning devotions to be 
conducted in her own room, but all members of the 
household were expected to attend the daily morning 
service, 

The Queen’s Bible and Prayer-Book, large and 
well-worn copies, had a special table assigned to 
them in the private sitting-room, whether at Osborne, 
Windsor, or Balmoral, and they accompanied her on 
Continental journeys, and were placed each morning 
ready for her use when she was travelling by rail, or 
on board the Royal yacht. 

The Queen on Sunday liked to hear accounts of 
philanthropic work and missionary enterprise, and 
it is said that both her Majesty and Princess Beatrice 
were deep students of the Bible. The nursery in 
which the young Battenbergs spend a good deal of 
their time is decorated beautifully with texts painted 
by Princess Henry of Battenberg. In the confirmation 
of her descendants the Queen always took peculiar 
interest, and was present at most of the services. 
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The Census: 
FACTS, FIGURES, AND FUN. 


BY H. T. INGRAM, M.A. 


are schemes for old age pensions; for the 
betterment of the condition of workpeople 
employed in dangerous trades; for the 
prevention of overcrowding, and many 
other similar objects. If these schemes 
are to be realized in Acts of Parliament, 
they must be based on the most accurate 
Census information. That is why our 
Government expects every man to do his 
duty in answering the Census quest jos: 
that is why our Government is prepared 
to spend a large sum of money in getting 
them answered. 

Now for a few interesting facts and 
figures. There are, roughly speaking, 
about 7,000,000 inhabited houses in our 
island home, and the total population 
will, it is expected, be found to number 
40,000,000 souls. ‘To ensure accurate 
answers to the Census questions, and 
careful arrangement of the details of 
collection, an army of 40,000 enumerators 
will be required. After the returns have 
been collected, a staff of 200 clerks—50 of 
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At home to the Census man—The inhabitants of the 
British Isles—On the night of March 31st. 
a SSQHAT is the little card of invitation 
which the Census man has accepted. 
You have not invited that inquisitive 
| Paul Pry, yousay? you know nothing 
about him? None the less, you have 
invited him, and it will be your 
bounden duty to entertain him with facts and 
figures—and possibly a little fun. For Parliament 
has authorized the taking of a Census throughout 
the British Isles, and, as every Briton knows, Parlia- 
ment is the voice of the people. But, you may 
object, it will be highly inconvenient to answer all 
the questions printed on the Census papers. How, for 
instance, dare you ask Aunt Matilda to reveal her 
exact age? How could she ever look thirty-five 


again after putting down forty-nine on the Census" 


paper ? Well, my friend, let her make this entry 
last of all, and you can give her your solemn pledge 
that you will not tell this secret she loves to keep. 
For it is to your interest, as well as to hers, to keep 
Aunt Matilda, or any other of your relations of uncer- 
tnin age, as young ns possible. 

But, seriously, there are solid advantages to be 
gained by answering the Census questions with the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Nowadays we have Parliamentary representatives 
who have promised to promote our welfare. There 


Ga them being women—will be employed to 


caleulate and tabulate the general re- 
sults. 

The 40,000,000 inhabitants will be 
divided and sub-divided into men, women, and 
children; into bread-winners and bread-eaters; em- 
ployed and unemployed; and a hundred 


other 
sections. 


As the Oxford professor once announced, 
“it will be found necessary to divide people into 
convenient sections for the purpose of examination!” 
At least some of the “sections” we ean anticipate 
from a reference to the last “numbering.” Half 
the population is under the age of twenty, and 
nearly one-third consists of children. Tor every 
ten married persons, there are in each sex ten (over 
the age of fifteen) unmarried. <A great deal of 
trouble is to be taken this year to find out how we 
earn a living, whether at home or in factories, or 
whether we are “unemployed” either from lack of 
work or lack of need to work. Judging by the 1891 
Census, the last class—those who are independent 
and do not actually labour for a Jliving—is very 
small. Excluding lunatics, and those physically in- 
capable, there are not more than 92,000 men existing 
on private means. It has been caleulated by Mr. 
Mallock, that if all the unoceupied gaye themselves 
to wage-earning industry, the result would be to 
shorten the toil of the occupied classes by about a 
minute in the hour. Of course, it must be remem- 
bered that very many, who rank themselves as * un- 
occupied,” are engaged in philanthropie work of an 
arduous character, such as many of us would not care 


to undertake for a large income. 
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But the title of my 
paper guarantees 
some Census fun. 
Here, then, is an enu- 
merato’s experience 
in the East End of 
London :—* What!” 
he exclaims, on find- 
ing that the Census 
paper is still beauti- 
fully bDlauk and clean, 
“have you not filled 
up your paper yet?” 
*No, that I hhaven’t,” 
returns the old woman 
who has opened the 
door to the Census 
man. “I’m no scho- 
lard myself, and my 
ole man been abed 
these three year, and 
it’d be all the same if 
he wasup. He can’t 
read nor write, and I 
don’t know nobody as 
ean.” “Well, Ul fill 


it up for vou.” The 
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old wife looks as though she has found a 
friend indeed, and she toddles along to- 
wards her room with more than the 
sprightliness of threescore years and 
twelve. But suddenly she halts, and a 
shade of perplexity comes over her. * Ye 
hayen’t such a thing as a bottle o’ hink 
about yer, sir, ‘ave yer?” “No, I 
haven't really. Haven't you any ink?” 
* No, nor no pens neither. They comes 
and borrers yer hink, and they never 
brings it back,’ she added; but [ think 
it was only a pretence put forth for the 
sake of appearances, and I doubt very 
much whether the old couple had more 
than one bottle of ink in their lives. 
While the Census man is bethinking 
himself as to whether there is or is not 
anything in the official instructions on 
the use of pencils instead of pen and ink, 
the old lady dives into a neighbouring 
doorway on a borrowing expedition her- 
self, and presently comes forth trium- 
phantly displaying a pen. “Got a pen, 
but ain’t got no hink,” she exclaims, and 
vanishes into another doorway a little 
way further along, and from this she 
presently emerges, fully equipped for the 
Registrar-General and all his demands. 
The most perplexing complications 
arise from the queer way in which the 
people do their best to comply with the 
law, many of them giving quite as much 
difficulty by putting down what is not 
asked, as by omitting to give what is 
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required. A man in filling up the column “age last 
birthday ” takes the trouble to give the precise date 
of birth all down a long list, for instance, leaving 
the enumerator to calculate exactly how old he must 
be. Another creates hopeless confusion by putting 
the right entries in wrong lines, thus making all the 
male names stand for females, and putting all the 
elders at school while the juveniles are the employers 
of labour or the heads of families. 

** Why, look here at these ages,”’ says an enumera- 
for. “ They are all patriarchs of a truly Biblical 
ivpe. Head of family, Albert Jenkins; age Jast 
birthday, 407; Mary Ann Jenkins, 401; Thomas 
Jenkins, 201. How’s this? we want to know. Why 
do people live so long in that unhealthy-looking 
house ? + Albert Jenkins, 407!°> exclaims a cadaver- 
ous youth on the dark, steep staircase, ‘why, that’s 
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the ole man!? ‘Yes, [should rather think it is,’ and 
there is a roar of laughter from up above. ‘How 
old’s th’ ole man?’ shouts up Thomas.  ‘ Forty- 
seven,’ says the missis, choking with mirth at the 
idea of a head of the family four good centuries old. 
Ah, that’s it, then—40 and 7 in the ‘ole man’s’ 
edition of Cocker make 47, and so with all the 
rest.” 

There are many questions which one would like to 
add to the Census paper, but, unhappily, there is no 
room for any but the most necessary. Tor instance, 
one would like to know how many home pets there 
are in the British Isles; whether the growth of 
kindness to animals has encouraged the keeping 
of dogs, eats, and birds, not to mention other 
odd creatures which are privileged friends of the 
family. 


“The sriend of Little Children.” 


BY THE REY. JOUN ROOKER, M.A., VICAR OF CHRIST CHURCH, BECKENHAM. 
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**TTe walked with a sense of grave responsibility.” 
—Page 67. 


“Nicely, thank you, sir.” 

“And Ellis ?” 

=“ Oh, he’s grown a big fellow, sir: 

T don’t think you would know him. 
" He's left schoo), and helps his father 

now in the fields.” 

“Well? I said, “that is news. Fancy Ellis 
turning ont a strong hearty fellow! We didn’t 
think that possible some years ago, did we?” 

And Mrs. Cooke said quietly, “ No, sir. we didn’t.” 


IT had gone back for a few days to stay in the 
parish IT knew so well and loved so much. And 
strolling round the old haunts I came on the forge 
and the two cottages by which it stands. Each 
cottage has its story. I have told one of these stories 
a year or two ago; let me tell you what stamps the 
other in my memory. 
takes the chief place. 

Ellis was seven years old at the time [am thinking 
of, and he was the eldest of three. He had the most 
wonderful head of curls [ever saw. His head fairly 
“ran over with curls,’ and every time I saw him in 
school I felt I should like to play with those curls. 
His eyes were a clear blue, and his face was honest 
and steady. 

He was a very good boy, but not very quick at 
lessons. I think lessons were hard for Ellis. THe was 
not top of his class, but he was the best boy in the 
school. For he always tried to do his duty, and his 
teacher valued him not so much for reading and 
spelling as for goodness and truth and honesty of 
purpose. After all, these things are the foundations 
of greatness, and in the other life perhaps we shall 
be rewarded more for our efforts than even for our 
works. Still, lessons were an anxiety to Ellis, and 
though he tried hard to learn them, yet he found 
them always hard to learn. 

T used to see Ellis in school, and I used to see him 


Tt is a scene in which Ellis 
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coming home from school. ‘To meet that little 
sroup of children at the close of an afternoon’s 
Visiting was alwaysa pleasure. Ellis had charge 
of quite a party, for there were several cottages 
this end of the parish nearly a mile and a half 
from the schools, and it was a long and lonely 
walk for a child alone. Coming home through 
Mosses Wood about four o'clock of a December 
afternoon, I would hear children’s voices in the 
distance, and my pony would prick up his ears 
as if to say, “ Hallo, here are those youngsters.” 
And then would come a little band of about 

a dozen children, and Ellis among them. 
Ife walked with a sense of grave re- ; 
sponsibility, and looked as if he had 

the cares of the parish on his shoulders. 

I think he took charge of all the 

younger ones in the party, and he 

seemed to me like a youthful David 

with his lambs. No shepherd could 

be more careful. At home he was as 

good as a housemaid and nursemaid 
combined. Perhaps he was better, for 

he never thought of complaining when 

le was asked to do a little extra in the 

cottage. He could light a fire, cut ND 
wood, fetch water,and mind the baby. 
He was his inother’s right hand. If 
every cottage had an “ Ellis,” it would 
be a happy place. arents’ bed, 

One day in school I missed Ellis, {| 
and I was told he was ill. I rode over Elli 
to see him, and I found his parents 
in sad trouble. Ellis was very ill indeed. He had 
brain fever. The doctors, two of them, had just 
been, and they had told Mrs. Cooke that Ellis could 
not live. - 

L went upstairs. There on his parents’ bed, a 
large, old-fashioned four-poster, lay Ellis. His curls 
were all gone. A wet bandage was on his head. 
His blue eyes were shut, and his forehead was dis- 
tressed. He was evidently at his lessons, for he 
talked about them in his delirium, and he was still 
finding them hard. Poor, hot, restless Ellis! Poor, 
sorrowing, despairing father and mother! 

What could be done? Nothing. Everything had 
been done that could be done. ‘There was only one 
other thing (the best thing) we could do, and that 
was to kneel down together by the bed, and ask the 
Saviour to help. We did kneel down, and prayed 
the Lord to raise up the lad, for all things were 
possible with Him, or, if He wanted Ellis, to give 
the parents courage and faith to believe the Saviour 
knew what was best. 

“But,” as the mother said, “it is very hard to let 
him go.” 

We came down the tiny dark stairs (what quaint 
stairs those old cottages have—as if the builder had 
forgotten, the stairs and suddenly put them in at the 
last moment), and I remember feeling tongue-tied. 
Tn the presence of a great sorrow it is not easy to say 
much if the heart is touched. Perhaps it is as well. 
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Silence is often a great comforter. But I felt as I 
came downstairs I should like to say something. I 
forget what I did say; but I went out of the house 
feeling rather useless, and wishing I had the gift of 
expressing one’s feelings and showing real sympathy. 

Ah, my dear reader, when you are tempted to think 
your clergyman does not know how much you need 
his sympathy, and is cold and constrained, let me 
beg you to remember that sometimes he needs your 
sympathy. He is conscious of his failings, and if 
you could see his heart you would know how much 
he feels for you, and how he is vexed within himself 
at his weakness of expression. 

Well, I went out, and never expected to see Ellis 
again. As I rode home I felt sure I should hear next 
morning that the Lord had called the child. 

I was mistaken; so were the doctors; we were all 
mistaken. Ellis recovered, and got strong. I saw 
him in school again, and met him in the wood re- 
turning from school, and once again his head ran 
over with curls. When I left the parish Ellis had 
left the infant school and was in the upper school ; 
but I fancy lessons were just as hard as ever. How- 
ever, I saw Ellis no more. 

All this I recalled as I sat with Mrs. Cooke in her 
cottage the afternoon I went back to see the old place. 

“Well,” I said, “I am very thankful to hear that 
Ellis is so strong, and I trust he may grow up to be 
always what he has been—the comfort of your home. 
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Tt was a time we shall never forget—that time he 
lay so ill. We can thank God for all His mercies, 
and I hope we shall not forget them.” 

No, sir,” said Mrs. Cooke again, “and I shall 
never forget what you said to me.” 

“Tam afraid I said yery little worth remembering. 
The only thing I can re- 
member is, that as [went 


away it seemed to me 
my tongue refused to 


speak any comfort. I 
felt very sorrowful for 
you all the same, you 
know, Mrs. Cooke.” 

“Well, sir, we never 
Kknow—do we ?—how our 
words strike another. 
You said a very simple 
thing, but it comforted 
me more than anything 
else that was said to me 
the time Ellis lay so ill.” 

* Well,” Isaid, “ what 
could it be? I am 
curious.” 

* As you came down- 
stairs, sir, and stood at 
the door, a3 maybe we 
are standing now, you 


said, ‘Remember, Mrs. 
Cooke, Ellis is in the 


hands of One who loves 
littlechildren bettereven 
than their mothers.’” 

Mrs. Cooke gave a very 
sweet smile as she added 
“And when I thought 
of that I felt lifted up.” 

© Thank you for tell- 
ing me,” I said. © Yes, 
it is the great comfort 
after all, and the only 
comfort sometimes, I 
may need the same com- 
fort oneday. This after- 
noon, at any rate, I am comforted to know my 
visit to you was not so useless as I thought. God 
bless you! Remember me to John.” And so we 
parted. 


It wasa sunny autumn afternoon; the little gar- 


«Thank you for telling me," T said."— Page Ss. 
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den was bright with colour—a regular blaze of 
dahlias; the trees were just beginning to turn; and 


down the hill, as I strolled back to the “ House,” 


there came the soft sweet scent of an October day- 
All was peaceful and quiet: all was bright and cheer- 
fil, 


God's love seemed everywhere. 

How little we do know 
the effeet of our words. 
Tt was a surprise, and a 
glad one, to learn that 
the simple sentence had 
been so helpful; and yet, 
asI thought over it, what 
hetter thing conld T liave 
said ? 

Why, of conrse 
could only believe in adl 
our troubles that 


much as a 


if we 


Jestts 
loves us as 
mother it woull be a 
But to 
He loves us 
more thana mother, why 
that ought to 


great comfort. 


believe that 


make us 
as patient andsubmissive 
as any little trusting 
child. He ean’t be doit 
anything unkind, —be- 
cause He is so good. He 


can't be doing anything 
wrone, because Ile is so 
wise 
And when parents are 
asked by Him to lend 
Him their children for a 
little while, surely our 
ee hearts ought to be able 
Ey 1o though 
GeAR Ses there are tears upon our 
faces—* Tt is the Lord, 
the Friend of little chil- 
dven; let Him do what 
scemeth Him good.” 
Thank you, Mrs. Cooke, 
for reminding me of those 
Your faith is a sermon. Ah, how many 
sermons the cottagers preach their pastors! May I 
never forget that it is true for all children, yours 
and mine and every one’s—* they are in the hands of 
One who loyes them better even than their mother.” 


say—even 


words. 
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i, Perfect Love, all human love transcending, 


| Lowly we bend in prayer before Thy 
throne, 

That theirs may be the loye that has no 
ending, 


Whom Thou for evermore dost join in one, 


Oh, Perfect Life, be Thou their full assurance 
Of tender charity and endless faith, 
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Of patient hope and quiet, brave endurance, 
With childlike trust that fears not pain nor death. 
Grant them the 
sorrow, 
Grant them the peace which calmeth earthly 
strife ; ; 
And, at life’s close, the glorious unknown morrow, 
Which dawneth on eternal love and life. 


DY. B. 


love which lightens earthly 


THE FIRST EASTER OF THE NEW CENTURY. _ 89 


© Vor now the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, _ 
And thaws the cold, and fills 


The flower with dew." —Tennyson. 
The sirvst GEastec of the Pew 
Centurp. 


“ CHURCHWARDENS ALL.” 


HURCHWARDENS all! But surely, 
/ | you object, there are but two to a 
church. Nothing of the kind, my 
NN : friends. Every one of you is, or ought 
IA to be, a churehwarden! From the 
—— King on the Throne to the cottager 
in the ingle corner each member of our ancient 
Church should be a defender of the faith, 
and a warden of the heritage his fathers have 
handed down to him. You cannot all be 
official churchwardens, but you can be prac- 
tical churchwardens, and there is no more 
honourable title which you can desire. But 
if is no empty title. 

On this first Easter of a New Hundred 
Years we are prompted to take stock of our- 
selves, to find out whether we are true to the 
names we bear, whether there isnot some sham 
in the lives we have led. “Be true to your- 
self” is old advice, but first of all pray God 
to help you to be true to Him. 

Of the questions we should all put to 
ourselves I mean to refer to but one. Are 
you a faithful warden of your church? If 
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Tight again, leaf again, life again, love again.” —Tennyson. 


you are, then it is your highest pleasure and pride 
to do all you can for it. Do you wait for the 
clergy to ask you to do this or that in God's 
service? Surely that is not true wardenship. Some 
of us actually think we are doing our clergy «a 
great favour when we help in parish work! 
What an amazing mistake. If we are working 
in the parish we are honestly taking care of our 
own property. The church, with all its activi- 
ties, all its organizations, is ours—we are the 
guardians of its prosperity: we are responsible 
churchwardens. 

I remember some years ago when I was in 
Switzerland, the visitors at the hotel got upa 
concert, the proceeds of which, it was announced, 
were to be devoied to charity. A considerable sum 
of money was the outcome, and to the nearest 
village we took it, that it might be distributed to 
the poor. 

But it was refused with thanks. “* We have no 
poor,” was the answer, “for we are all workers for 
ourselves and for others.” 

I have never forgotten the incident. It struck 
straight home. Can we answer as bravely and con- 
fidently of our parish and church ? Is there nothing 
poor and unworthy about it, no funds that are 
poorly-supported. Are our Easter offerings given as 
though we meant them to be thank-offerings? For 
myself I admit that I dare not claim rank with those 
patient, persevering Norman builders, who counted 
not the time or money they spent in raising the 
solid masonry and ornament of our parish churches. 
They have left no unworthy record behind of 
theiy wardenship. What of ours? May this New 
Century Easter be our inspiration for the coming 
days, so that we may be true to our trust, to our- 
selyes, and to our God. ss 
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AUTHOR OF “WONDERLAND WONDERS.” 
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HE most important member of a family 
‘isthe baby. Its utterances are listened 
to as if they were the wisdom of Solo- 
mon in a concentrated form, its com- 
fort is the first consideration, and all 
the arrangements of the house are 
subject to alteration at its will or whim. Whether 
merry or melancholy, it is the monarch— 


“Its right there is none to dispute.” 


This deference to, and care for, the last new-comer 
is common to most mammals and birds, and to many 
reptiles and fishes. It is often short-lived, but while 
it lasts is intense; birds and beasts, which drive their 
young from them as soon as they are able to take care 
of theinselves, risking their lives to defeud them as 
long as they are weak and helpless. 

Birds, which hatch their young from eggs, are pre- 
eminent for their parental care, fashioning nurseries 
with extraordinary ingenuity and skill, and giving 
unwearied attention to the brood until they are 
fledged and able to fly. Fishes, which are two steps 
lower in the ladder of life, also, as a rule, send their 
young into the world in the shape of eggs; but from 
the nature of things are unable to lavish on them the 
same elaborate care. ‘Toa large extent they are at 
the mercy of storms and tides, and have few facilities 
for the enjoyment or the comforts of home-life. Con- 
sequently, most of the fishes we see upon our breakfast 
and dinner tables, and have the pleasure of eating, 
begau life for all practical purposes as orphans, coni- 
initted by wandering fathers and mothers to the 
bosom of the deep. Some, however, are more happy 
in their parents; and sundry dog-fishes (which are 
not commonly eaten) are hidden away in mermaids’ 
purses, until, like bank notes, they can be put into 
circulation. 

Each of my readers has doubtless eaten thirty 
thousand eggs at a meal, and, therefore, ought to be 
familiar with the subject. The hard roe of a herring 
gives us an idea of the size and number of the eggs of 
one particular fish, but of little else, for death and 
cooking totally destroy the original structure and 
appearance. 

The eggs of our table fishes have no real shell, but 
are surrounded by a inembrane or skin whieh differs 
in character according to the conditions yuder which 


they are to be placed. ‘Those of the salmon, which 
are deposited in the gravel at the bottom of streams, 
are heavy and smooth 
herring, sink to the bottom and then stick to shingle 
and shells; while those of the cod 


; others, such as those of the 


plaice, and sole 
are smooth, and float about freely at the surface of 
the water. 


Eggs which are simply shed in the open sea, and 
float where the tides are able to carry them, canuot 
be guarded by the parents; but they have a protee- 
tion peculiarly their own in being so transparent as 
not to be easily distinguished from the water itself. 
Even when contained in small numbers in a bottle of 
sea-water they can hardly be seen. But fishes, like 
other animals, love fresh eggs; and, in spite of their 
transparency, find and eat then. The eggs are often 
so numerous that the hungry fishes need only open 
their capacious mouths, and strain the water through 
their gill openings, to ensure an excellent meal. The 
ggs which sink to the bottom and adhere to stones 
and shells are more troublesome to gather, but they 
are a great attraction to many fishes. Tor instance, 
laddocks often lose their lives while stealing the 


eggs of herrings; for they resort to the beds where 
the herrings spawn, and the trawlers, knowing this, 
go after and capture the haddocks. 

Seeing so many eggs of fishes are served up at meal 
times along the coast, it is evident that the supply 
must be enormous, or many species would speedily 
become extinet. A herring, which is by no means 
noted for the size of its family, produces about thirty 
thousand eggs: a ling may be the mother of thirty 
millions. The eggsof a plaice, which measure twelve 
to the inch, would, if threaded on a string, reach 
three times from the ground to the top of St. Paul's 
Cathedral; while those of the ling, which are only 
half as large, would stretch a distance of sixteen 
miles. The ling might well be described as having 
long family. 


Eggs cannot develop without a supply of air, and 
this is derived from the water, which, even when 
they are stuck together in masses, bathes them by 
the movements of the tides and currents. The blenny 
ensures ventilation by affixing its eggs to rocks in a 
single layer, and clearly is able to adapt itself to 
circumstances, if we may judge from the fact that an 
empty beef marroy-hone has been taken from the sea 
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5 IN THE CRADLE 


neatly lined with eggs, a butterfly 
blenny keeping sentry inside. 
Which of the parents rocked the 
young ones in the cradle of the 
deep was not noted, but probably 
it was the father, who, usually 
among fishes, is a far better nurse 
than the mother, and often risks 
his life in preventing his spouse 
from swallowing her own offspring. 

Shells, whether of oysters, lim- 
pets, or whelks, are grown by their 
owners for their private use; but 


they are only held on lease, and 
when the original tenant dies are 
“To Let” to the first comer. 
Spiral shells, such as those of the 
Whelks, are appropriated by her- 
mit-crabs; scallop shells are taken 
by the little sand-fishes known as 
gobies, and used rather as roofs 
than complete houses. The small 
goby goes house-hunting until he 
has found a shell lying con- 
veniently on the sand,and then excavates a nice ro 
under his substantial roof, with one aperture, which 
serves as a door and window. Having got his house, 
he seeks and secures a wife. The eggs are in due time 
placed on the ceiling, to which they adhere, and then 
the happy father settles down to mind his babies. 
Although they are only they require much 
care, lest they should perish for Jack of fresh air in 
their small and over-crowded apartment. The anxious 
father, therefore, is kept at work day and night 
making a current of air by the motion of his fins. 
Among the gunnels or butter-fishes maternal duties 
are most faithfully performed. ‘These creatures roll 
their sticky eggs into a little ball about the size of a 
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walnut, and fatherand mother coil themselves around 
them in turn, and nurse them until they are hate hed. 

Many male fishes have the curious habit of holding 
the eggs in their mouths until they are hatched, 
resisting the ever-present temptation to swallow them. 
The common pipe-fishes have » much more con- 
venient mode of rearing their families. The male, 
which, as usual, is the nurse, has a pocket beneath 
his tail into which he manages to stow the eggs, and 
in this receptacle he carries them about until t hey 
are hatched and able toswim. The question of * the 
housing of the poor” pipe-fishes is easily solved. 
The head of the household simply carries about his 
family in his coat-tail pocket ! 


COD FISHING FLERT. 
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OUR CAMPING PILGRIMAGE THROUGH GALILEE. 
BY THE REY. JOHN ROOKER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “ A MODERN PILGRIM IN JERUSALEM.” 


Ill. 

"R first chapters were introductory. 
# The real story of our tour begins from 
this moment. We turn our back on 
Jerusalem, and set out for Beeroth, 
which is on the road to Bethel. Bethel 
ison the high road to Galilee, and it is 
Galilee to which we are going. Therefore, “farewell, 
Jerusalem,” and we turn our horses’ heads towards 
the north. 

We are on the top of the ridge that runs up Pales- 
tine like a backbone, and our road leads along this 


ridge. Itisa rough road. No carriage could travel 
along it. Perhaps you would call ita track rather 


than a road. It is full of loose stones, and you walk 
your horse for most of the way. Indeed, the greater 
part of the tour is done at a walking pace. These 
horses never trot. They either walk or amble. 
Sometimes you come across an open stretch of plain, 
and then you take a gallop; but the rule is a walk, 
and in single file. 

There is not much opportunity for description of fine 
scenery, because fine scenery is lacking. All round 
is bare and grey and “sad.” Interesting it is, because 
you know that you are passing over the way that 
pilgrims have always used down the centuries, and 
around yon are places of undying interest. There is 
a high hill to the left, witha Mosque and a few poor 

-hovels. Domian, who rides in front, points with his 
whip and cries “Mizpeh,” and then you think of 
Saul’s coronation. Again to the right—Ai!—and 
you think of Joshua. There is Ramah, where 
Samuel lived. There is Anathoth, where Jeremiah 
was born. We gaze and wonder and try to picture 
what the place waslike in thosedays. Very different 
from now, and yet I expect Judea was always grey. 
A certain wildness hangs, and must always have hung, 
over the country,and even when those slopes were vine- 
terraces, and the valleys full of flocks, and the roads 
well kept, and the villages smiling round about, yet 
eyen then Judea was a rugged country like Wales. 

I must confess that, not being wholly devoted to 
the views, I Jost some of those impressions that I 
ought to put down, but don’t. The fact is, I was 
divided between attention to the views and attention 
io my horse. Though he looked heart-broken, yet I 
found he had his opinions and stuck to them. He 


would not brook near him the “© brown” which 
the Friend rode. If the brown came, he kicked, and 
if the chestnut, on which the Stranger rode, got in 
front, he tried to pass, and then the chestnut kicked, 
and nearly kicked me. All this distracted me, be- 
cause I had to recall those soothing words that [ had 
heard good horsemen use to horses, and the words did 
not always have the proper effect. Don’t be alarmed, 
my reader, for the horses are really quiet creatures 
if you let them do as they like and go where they like. 
It is when you begin to argue with them that they 
get impatient and fidgety. Leave them alone; let the 
reins hang loose; don’t pull at them, and all will be 
well. You may be alarmed at the places over which 
they walk, and the steep pitches down which they go, 
but there is no need for alarm, They are as safe as a 
cab horse on a London street, and a good deal safer. 
If you don’t like riding, you can take a sort of 
palanquin. It isa chair covered over to protect its 
oceupant from the rain, or sun, and it is carried by 
Jong poles on the shoulders of four men. I saw an 
old lady of eighty go down to Jordan thisway. But 
it would cost a large sum to go up north in this 
fashion, and you might leave worn-out carriers ex- 
hausted by the roadside, which would be a scandal. 
No, my friend, pluck up heart, and choose a horse. 
Well, we walked our horses along the road north. 
The morning was fresh, and as the day wore on it 
cleared. We sometimes went down and sometimes 
up—for the track led across yalleys and over hills— 
and Domian, as I have said, pointed out sites. There 
were a number of foot-passengers who passed us, 
coming from the direction in which we were going, 
and Domian told us they were Mahommedans going 
into Jerusalem to buy food for the Feast. This first 
day of our tour was the last day of Rammadan, the 
great fast of the Mahommedans, and the Moslems 
were getting ready for rejoicings. It was really the 
Feast, because the new moon had been seen by the 
officials in Jerusalem, and announced by gun firing. 
but not every one knew it. These people were peas- 
ants, and, having learnt the proper Arabic salutation 
from Domian, we greeted them in their own tongue, 
which greeting produced a reply, a smile, or a scowl, 
according to the temper of the individual. 
Whatever is that? A strange sound of jingling 
bells behind us! We turned and saw a regular 
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eavaleade of horses and 
mules. Were we pursued 
like Jacob of old by an- 
other Laban ? 

“Doinian, Domian, | 
what is this row 2?” | 

“All right, sar; it is 
your camp. it 

Andsoit was. We had 
forgotten all about the 
camp. 

Here were some fifteen 
or twenty horses and 
mules, with about half a 
dozen men. The animals 
were loaded up with the 
tents and furniture, and \ 
all theequipments neces-  } 
sary tomake uscomfort-  *===""=== 
able. Some of the mules 
had bells, which had 
caused our surprise. We were in a fairly open bit of 
ground just here, and suddenly a stampede of the 
mules took place. I directed the Boy’s attention to 
one of the mules. 

“You asked me, my son, last night, what mules 
did when they were loaded up. Look there!” 

A mule ina frantic state of indignation passed us 
rearing, kicking and biting. On his back was an 
article of furniture for the camp, at which he evi- 
dently rebelled. He seemed to feel he was ridiculous. 
He twisted round, he kicked, he raced on, he stopped 
and kicked again, and behaved like a madman. 
Another mule, with two iron bedsteads balanced on 
exch side of his back, ran roundand round until they 
twisted over and lay on the ground. Then he seemed 
happy, and stood and looked at the pile reflectively. 


AT BEEROTH, 


AT BETHEL. 
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The amount of shouting and yelling on the part of 
the servants was beyond description. 

However, the mules were caught, the baggage 
fixed, and the camp passed on. We followed, and 
by twelve o’clock, when we began to feel very hungry, 
we came to Beeroth. It is a collection of a few huts, 
the remains of a church, some ruined reservoirs, 
andan old Khan. There are about 800 inhabitants. 
We sat down on the grass under the shelter of an 
old wall, near a fine spring of water, and the waiter 
laid our carpet and spread our meal. We enjoyed it. 

Beeroth is said to be one of the five cities that 

deceived Joshua, and it is also said to be 

the place where the holy family stopped on 
- their way back to Nazareth and missed the 
child Jesus. It seems to have been the first 
stopping place for pilgrims and caravans on 
the way back from Jerusalem from time im- 
memorial, and the Crusaders built a church 
here. 

We had our-lunch, and gave the camp an 
hour and a half to get ahead of us, and then 
we mounted and rode on to Bethel. This is 
half an hour’s ride. We are still on the cen- 
tral ridge, and the country still is bleak and 
bare. Bethel has no romantic surroundings. 
It is a poor village on a hill. There are 
about 500 inhabitants. Some mud walls 
yun round about, and trees, scrubby and 
few, grow here and there. The one point 
in Bethel that attracts attention is an old 
tower, and you get a view from here — not 
extensive—but it is the highest part of the 


village, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BOAT RACE. 
VERY one knows all about the “ wearing of the 
blue" for the boat race between Oxford and 
| Cambridge; but every one does not know how 
ch great oarsman gets ready for the 
no this, and no that; 


carefully ec 
hn, i | day. No sweets, no cake: 
e z « cold morning tub and an early morning ran—that 
ae of training which the Blues undergo. The men must 
* 1¢ pink of condition,” which is only another way of saying 
the best of health.” Let each boy ta a note of the training 
rules: “ §, rly to bed and early to rise; no smoking, regular 
exercise,” and make them his own, and he will be surprised at 
the work and play he can get through, He will work well, play 
well, and sleep well: and what more can a boy want as proof 
of & sound body ? 


4 HOME WORDS IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
WHEN I was a child I enjoyed a few royal privileges through my 
father being medical attendant to some members of the Royal 
Household. He was invited by his patients at various times to 
bring his children and friends to see the garde 
tories of Queen Victoria's London home, with her owls, 
and other birds, and the stables with the royal bays and creams. 
The old adage, ‘No man is a hero to his own valet,” was utterly 
belied in the case of the royal servants with whom I chatted 
confidentially. The impression on my mind of the kindness of 
the Queen and Prince Consort and of their children to their 
attendants is almost as old as myself. My father told me that 
one morning he was taken through a room where the Queen and 
Prince Consort had been engaged in quiet reading before begin 
hing their day's wor His attention was drawn to their books. 
Her Majesty's still lay open, and his eye fell on a note written 
by the Duchess of Kent. It was to this effect: “Read this 
Passage carefully, my dear child’ The hand that had written 
the words had long been at rest, but the great Queen, wife, and 
mother still remained the loving, obedient child. She had pro- 
bably read the passage so constantly that the book opened 
naturally at this page. D. WooLMER. 


THE BOY SCULPTOR'S FIRST EARNINGS. 

It is told of Chantrey, the celebrated sculptor, than when a boy, 
he was observed by a gentleman, at Sheffield, very attentively 
engaged in cutting a stick with a penknife. He asked the lad 
What he was doing, and to his amazement the boy replied, “I'm 
cutting old Fox’s head.” Fox was the schoolmaster of the vil- 
lage. On this the gentleman askeil to see what he had done, 
and, pronouncing the likeness excellent, gave him a sixpence. 
This was most likely the first sum Chantrey ever received for the 
practice of his art. 


YOUR OWN WAY. 
WHENEVER you foel that it is hard that you cannot have your 
own Way, remember what Charles Usingsley once said in a 
sermon, preached on All Saints’ Day 
“The very worst cal y, should y, Which could happen to 


any one would be this—To have his own way all his life; to have 
TO 


everything he liked for the asking, or even for the buying ; never 
to be forced to say: I should like it, but I cannot afford it. I 
should do this, but [must notdo it. Neverto deny himself, never 
to exert himself, never to work, never to want. That ma 
soul would be in as great danger, as if he were committing great 


crimes.” 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 

As Swiss love their mountains, so the Eskimos of Alaska love 
their bleak, desolate country. The supply of food is limited, and 
the natives are at times in danger of starving. As they number 
about five thousand, and could be stowed in half a dozen emi- 
grant ships, it was once proposed to send them to a land in which 
it is fit for human beings to live. 

The proposal overlooked the fact that the Eskimos think they 
are living in the most beautiful country in the world, and, there- 
fore, would not go to another. 

Doctor Field tells a pathetic story illustrative of their love of 
their native land. Now and then one or two Eskimos e 
brought’ to the United States, buthow downcast and miserable 
they look! The climate is intolerable to them. They pantin the 
heat like Polar bears, and long to get back to their colder 
country. One who came across the Atlantic some years 
since was stricken with consumption and set out to return, and 
every morning his first question was, **Haye you seen ice?” 
Tf he could only get a glimpse of an iceberg he could die in 
After all, there’s no place like home! 


peace. 


TO OUR BOYS. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD gave the following advice to a boy gcing 
to school :—“ You will experience many trials and temptations, 
but yoa will triumph over and withstand them all, if you will 
attend to these few directions. Fear God; morning and night 
let nothing induce you eyer to omit your prayers to Him; you 
will find that praying will make you happy. Obey your 
superiors; always treat your masters with respect. Ever speak 
the truth. A deviation from truth is too often the foundation 
ofruin. Be kind to your companions, but be firm. Do not be 
laughed into doing that which you know to be wrong.” 


““THE QUEEN'S RESOLVE." 

“THe Church of England Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine " 
No scholar should be without ‘The Queen's Resolve." " 
Manyjalready have the earlier Edition, which has reached « ciren- 
lation of thousand copies : but the Sunday scholars in ourland 
probably number tive or six millions, and we should like the 
volume to reach them all, It was graciously accepted, ‘with 
much pleasure,” by Queen Victoria herself, and also by the 
new King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra, when Prince 
and Princess of Wales. 

The new Edition, now ready, contains much additional infor- 
mation, brought up to date, and further illustrations by firse- 
class artists. The price is ls. 6d., but in Schools where 25 copies 
are wanted they are supplied for 10d. each, and if 100 are wanted 
for 9d. each, direct from “* ome Words” Oilice, 11, Ludgate 


Square, London, E.C. 


~~ 
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QUESTIONS 
1. ESCRIBE in five words a journey every Christian has 
accomplished. 
2. When did a king rise early to worship ? 
. What prophet speaks of « child's religious character? 2 
4. Who was it said, © Let all thy wants lie on me"? 
b. Which was the Jast appearance of the Virgin Mary? 
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CANTAL. 
6. In seven words give a very beautiful speech made by a 


woman to servants respecting Christ. 
7. Name the person introduced by our Lord to three Aposiles. 


$) What emperor banished all Jews from Rome? 


ANSWERS (See Feprvary No., p. 47). 
1. 2 Chron. xx. 7; Isaiah xli. 8. Exod, xvi, 23. 
S. Cherith, Admah, Lystra, Elymas, Baurazillai, CAL 
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Washing Days 


and Washing Ways. 


BY MRS. LINA ORMAN COOPER, 


IV. 
PROMISED to give the formula for soap jelly. 
J Shred finely some good soap. Scraps do well 

for this, and it is a good way to use up the 
small bits which are always left at the end of long 
usage of a cube of soap. Melt in water on the fire, 
stirring occasionally to prevent burning. When | 
reduced to a liquid, pour into a jar, and keep for 
this kind of laundry work. In fact, soap jelly is 
really far more efficacious in cleansing than hard 
bars of even the best crown tallow, Of course it 
does not do where friction is required. 

I do not purpose in these articles to go categori- 
cally through the whole gamut of a Home Laundry. 

I mean to tell the many housewives who read 
these papers how to deal with some of the most 
difficult branches of this lost art. Having already 
told them how to cleanse greasy kitchen rubbers, 
also how to preserve their Jaeger underclothing 
and woollen wear intact and unshrunken, in this 
paper I would discourse about a rather unsavoury 
subject. 

Handkerchiefs are one of the items on our 
weekly list which present the most uninviting 
“appearance to the amateur, Yet they can be 
faced by the most fastidious woman without 
disgust if attacked after the fashion I recom- 
mend. | 

In my article on flannel washing, I said that 
if everything else was sent ‘‘out” woollies at 
least should be washed at home. Now, I would 
add that handkerchiefs should be treated in the 
Home Laundry if possible. We all know how the 
merry wives of Windsor introduced a Sir John 
Falstaff into a certain household hidden in a clothes basket! 
Now, something much worse than the fat knight is in danger 
of being introduced into our households, by the method we 
adopt of sending soiled handkerchiefs promiscuously to the 
weneral wash. In this day of scientific research after wicrobes 
and germs and spores, we ought to realize that e y hand- 
kerchief used for a cold is left saturated with infection. This 
infection is not killed by becoming dry; in fact, it only 
inereases in virulence, especially when hot water comes in 
contact with it. Loam convinced we might find the 
abnormal spread of that fell disease influenza largely de- 
pendent on the clothes basket! For this reason, and to keep 
ourselves and our children in full health, we ought to look 
after our own handkerchiefs. We speak slightingly of a “more 
cold in the head.’. I believe we ought to treat it as carefully 
ms any other infective disorder. Of no illness can it be said 
**it does no harm.” Our bodies are always the worse for any 
disturbance of natural functions. 

Now, whenever Tommy, or Jack, or Annie are afflicted with 
colds, a watch must be kept on the handkerchiefs used. As 
each one is soiled and discarded, it must be seized and put to 
svak in a basin of Sanitas and water: one teaspoonful of Sani- 
tas to a quart of water is about the strength required. This 
disinfecting fluid is colourless. Therefore no harm is done to the 
most delicate fabric. After the “hankies"—as children call 
them—have soaked for twenty-four hours, they are innocuous. Stir 
them round witha stick (remember, you absorb infectionas much 
through the pores of your skin as in any other way), lift them 
out by help of the same, and pour on to them some warm water. 
‘They will no longer be offensive to the touch. So next, wash 
them thoroughly with a piece of the best tallow crown, or may 
be, a tablet of strong brown carbolic soap. The latter I would 
recommend. Rinse out in much hotter water; occasionally 
a boil is necessary, especially with stained ones used by our 
boys. Generally, however, boiling may be dispensed with, if 
proper soakage in water has heen given. Dry in the open air. 

When we want to do them up, we bring them in, rinse them 
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again in water to which has been added a squeeze of blue, Then 
ih are rolled up dawp and left for awhile. 

We all know how uncomfortable are the harsh rasping squares 
sent home by a laundress who believes in “a grain of starch” 
added to the last water. No less objectionable are the wispy 
rags which never look fresh and only “last” half an hour. 

Now Lam going to tell you how to have handkerchiefs which will 
have a modicum of stiffness in them without a grain of starch. 

Take the damp, rolled-up “ hankies” and lay them smoothly on 
your ironing board. Pull them square at the corners. Have 
ready a very hot iron; another heating in the fire, as you will 
soon require it. Iron quickly on the right side of your spread 
oul square. Begin at the edge of each and work towards the 
centre. In a moment the first iron will begin to stick, and no 
nore gloss will be sisible in its wake. Put it back at once and 
finish with the one that has been in the fire. Fold in three (there 
is a right and a wrong way of doing handkerchiefs as of doing 
anything else); see that the coronet or initial or ink marked 
name is on the outside, and then fold into three again, Shake 
out each square after it is tinished and hang to air for awhile. 
You will find no difficulty in re-folding, as the creases made by @ 
really hot iron are very deep and abiding ones. 

A word of instruction and warning as to the irons we use, Tn 
the list of things necessary in a Home Laundry, I mentionedatin 
of knife polish. This must always be en evidence when we are 
using heaters of any sort. Some of the powder must be shaken 
on to the flat board, which we keep on the shelf amongst other 
requisites. Then, before using the hot flat iron we must give it a 
rub in the powder. This removes all rust, all smuts and tiny 
particles of coal dust, all things which would sully the purity 
of our white handkerchiefs, Without its constant use, we shalt 
often have iron-mould marks on linen, and though I ean tell you 
how to remove iron-mould it is a lengthy process! After the 
polishing rub, clean the surface with a touch of a rag kept for 
the purpose. If irons have to be stored, even for a fortnight, it 
is well to rub them over with a bit of wax candle, This will pre- 
serve them well, 
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Scatter Flowers. 


THE REV. F. W. ONDE WARD, B.A., AUTHOR 
“NEW CENTURY HYMNS FOR THE CIIRISTIAN YEAR, 


“The desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose."—IJsaiah xxxv. 1. 


1IT. 


I. 
We scatter seeds of golden corn 
When we take duties while we can: 
Some help a soul that is re-born, 
Some do but spoil a splendid plan ; 
O seatter seeds in gentle deeds, 
If they may raise one fallen man. 


And know not whether bad or good: 
~ Some give to us a blessing back, 
Some die where they a moment stood ; 

O seatter flowers for sunless hours, 
In love of Christian brotherhood. 


‘es scatter flowers along our track 
/ 


II. IY. 
God seatters with us as we toil 
For others, and He holds each hand, 
And if our task is stony soil 
Still is He Master of the land; 
And He will send, unto the end, 
The power that comes with His command. 


We scatier gems as on we go 
In every kindly act or aim: 
Some rest on humble heads below, 

Some miss the message that they claim ; 
O scatter gems, for diadems 
Of poorer lives which sorrows maim. 


i 
} 
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*‘ Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That's the way for Billy and me,” 
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LS IS MESO 
for Bis Pame’s Sake. 
BY SYDNEY C. GRIER, AUTHOR OF “IN FARTHEST IND.” 
CHAPTER V. under the waggons. A fourth very tiny hut served 


LINE UPON LINE. Sannie asa kitchen by day anda bedroom at night; 
Z S35 UILDING is not alengthy business for she could notsleep in peace without her cooking 


aS o ci 
| in Bechuanaland, and the three huts _ things round her—a very short acquaintance with 


By \k erected by Shokomi’s women were the Bechuanas haying convinced her that nothing 
=a «) ) soon ready for habitation. Their 
Is} Structure was very simple. A set 

of poles, some twelve feet high, was 
planted in the ground in a circle, and at the top 
were fastened 
& number of 
lighter branch- 
es, which were 
bent over to 
meet in the 


was safe if left within reach of their fingers. 
Mrs. Hildyard and Rose still slept in one of the 
waggons, and Mr. Hildyard and Stephanus in the 
other, by Dirck’s adyice, the wisdom of which 
they soon saw 
for themselves. 
“You'll have 
the people in 
and out of the 
huts all day,” 
lie said, “and 


middle, The 
sides and roof there'd be little 
were then chance of sleep 


for you there 
afterwards.” 
Before the 
mission party 
had been set- 
tled more than 
a week at Wel- 
come, Direk 
was obliged to 
leave them, to 
continue the 
hunting expe- 
dition which he 
hadinterrupted 
to act as their 
guide. They 
bade him a 
sorrowful fare- 
well, for, as 
Rose said, he 
“<Hush, Whitebeard. You are my friend and an old man.""—Page 100. had been a2 
~ F 2 


thatched with 
bundles of 
reeds, leaving a 
Space between 
two of the poles 
for a doorway, 
and the hut 
was complete. 
The largest hut 
was set apart 
as the chureh 
and  school- 
room, the next 
as the general 
living-room, 
and the third 
as the abode of 
Kobus and the 
other Hotten- 
tots, who had 
hitherto slept 
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kind of Mr. Greatheart to them all, and it was 
terrible to think of facing future difficulties 
without him. At the time he left, the station 
was the centre of interest for the whole Banoga 
people. Tales of the white strangers, with 
their wonderful moving houses, and the magni- 
ficent gifts they had presented to Shokomi, had 
scarcely spread through the country before a wel- 
come thunderstorm occurred, lasting the best part 
of aday, and setting all the dry rivers running 
fora short time. Shokomi was much interested, 
and came himself to ask whether the white man 
had obtained this rain from his Morimo. Mr. 
Hildyard, in some perplexity, replied that the 
sight of the sufferings of the people had naturally 
led him to pray for rain, and this answer made 
him for the moment the most popular man in the 
country. Crowds of men thronged from the out- 
lying districts to ses him (the women were busy 
in the gardens, taking advantage of the rain to 
sow their corn), and whenever he made his ap- 
pearance, he found a circle of admirers waiting to 
look at him. Such an opportunity was all that 
he could desire, and with Saart as interpreter he 
did his best to teach the people from morning to 
night. 
At this point, however, his difficulties began. 
The Binoga were eager for news. Anything 
about the Amabula, the Batau, tho Griquas, they 
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would drink in with delight, and they showed a 
good deal of interest in the wonders of the white 
man’s country; but as soon as Mr. Hildyard be- 
gan to speak of spiritual things, their interest 
vanished suddenly. God, the soul, life after 
death, sin, conscience, were mere words, which 
many of them had never heard before, and to 
which none attached any meaning. After his 
unpromising talk with Shokomi, the missionary 
had vainly hoped that the strange want of a 
moral sense which had shown itself in him might 
not exist in the rest of the tribe; but experience 
showed, on the contrary, that Shokomi was, if 
anything, more intelligent and open to conviction 
than his subjects. It was not as if the Banoga 
were dull and degraded by generations of semi- 
starvation, like the Bushmen. They were skilful 
in their own arts, learned in agriculture and the 
care of cattle; and far from being mere lawless 
savages, possessed an elaborate social system and 
a store of complicated political maxims, This 
seemed to make their spiritual deadness all the 
more trying. Indeed, Mr. Hildyard felt at times 
that it would almost have been a relief to be able 
to believe they had been born without souls, since 
they did not show the slightest trace of possessing 
them. 

Another trial was the language difficulty. 
Saart could understand and speak Dutch quite 
well, but when the time came to render 
Mr. Hildyard’s words into Sichuana, 
the language of his countrymen, he 
was at a loss. The necessary words to 
conyey religious ideas were wanting, 
and the attention of the fickle hearers 
wandered while he was trying to ex- 
plain what was meant. The preaching 
generally ended in shouts of laughter, 
either on account of the strangeness of 
the new ideas presented to them, or poor 
Saart’s difficulty in making them under- 
stood in translation. Even this, however, 
was better than what happened once or 
twice, when Shokomi would lay aside the 
skins he was sewing into a cloak, and, 
rising grayely, pat Mr. Wildyard on the 
shoulder, saying, “Hush, Whitcbeard. 
You are my friend and an old man, 
and I do not like to let the people hear 
you say such foolish things; they will 
think you are mad.” 

At this time poor Mr. Hildyard thought 
nothing could be worse than what he 
endured daily, but he was soon to learn 
that there was a lower depth still. All 
the visitors who came to pay him 
their respects, and also to turn oyer 
his possessions, examino his clothes, 
and comment freely on his personal 
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appearance, thought they 
were entitled to a present as 
& remembrance of him. If 
he did not give them one, 
they asked for it; and if he 
refused what they asked for, 
they waited until his back 
Was turned, and took it. For 
some time Mr. Hildyard suf- 
fered in silence, consoling 
himself with the thought 
that before long there would 
be nothing left that any 
one would care to steal; 
but when his trusty ele- 
phant gun disappeared, he 
felt obliged to complain to 
Shokomi. The chief promised 
at once to recover the weapon, 
but added a proposal of his 
own. 

“Your goods are wasting 
very fast, Whitebeard. In- 
stead of paying the people for 
coming to listen, why not 
pay me? IT will see that they 
come, and beat them if they 
don’t; and your goods will 
last longer if you have only 
one to pay instead of so 
many.” 

“But I don’t pay them for coming,” objected 
Mr. Hildyard. 

“ You give them tobacco or beads. What hap- 
pens when you go into a distant part of the town, 
and seek men to listen to you?” 

“They ask for tobacco.” 

“And if you haye none with you, will they 
listen ?” 

“Well, no, They tell me to go back and get 
some.” 

“Ts it not as I said? They will only listen 
when they are paid.” 

“Then very soon they won’t listen at all, for 
the tobacco is nearly gone.” 

“ven so; you will see. I will allow you to 
talk to me, if Iam not too busy, for you got me 
some rain; but I can’t make the people listen 
unless you give me a present.” 

Before very long the tobacco came to an end, 
and since most things that could be stolen had 
also disappeared, Mr. Hildyard found that his 
audiences diminished as if by magic. At first 
tivo or three deputations came to say that if he 
would make some more rain, they would pay for 
it by listening to him; but when he explained 
that he had no power over the clouds they went 
away in disgust. If he went out and tried to 
speak to the men who were herding cattle or sit- 
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ting sewing skins, they demanded payment for 
the loss of their time, although they were accus- 
tomed to spend hours day after day in doing 
absolutely nothing. When he pointed out that 
they could go on with what they were doing 
while they listened, they raised such a tumult of 
noise and laughter that he could not make him- 
self heard, and was forced to retire defeated, 
which was just what they had intended. A very 
short experience of this treatment made Mr. 
Hildyard miserable. He was in the midst of 
heathen souls, not one of whom would receive 
his message; and now that the first interest of 
novelty had worn off, and his stock of gifts was 
exhausted, there seemed no means of getting them 
to listen. Mrs. Hildyard and Rose, watching him 
grow more haggard and hopeless each day, at last 
plotted a diversion. 

You know, John,” said Mrs. Hildyard one 
night at supper, “I don’t like to take you away 
from your preaching, but if you are not quite so 
busy as you were, we should be glad of a more 
solid sort of house. The ants are perfectly dread- 
ful, for the heat only seems to make them more 
lively, and it is as hard to keep them out as it is 
the people.” 

“Yes, I fear you must find it very trying, 
Anne. Perhaps I haye been too much occupied 
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to think of your household troubles as I 
should.” 

Rose and her mother exchanged glances of 
amused despair. What, indeed, did Mr. Hildyard 
know of their troubles? The South African house- 
wife of those days was accustomed to make and 
mend almost everything at home, and they had 
not felt it any hardship to bako their bread in a 
hole scooped out of a disused ant-hill, with a stone 
for a door, make their butter by rolling a jar of 
milk round and round, mould their own candles 
out of such fat as could be obtained, and boil 
wood-ashes for weeks to get lye for soap-making. 
But to have to do all these things, besides the 
ordinary cooking for their large household, in the 
presence of a swarm of native women, whoso 
greasy, red-stained fingers were everywhere they 
should not have been, who sat and lay about the 
floor, smoke, slept, talked, and dressed their hair 
in the missionaries’ living-room—this was tho 
real trouble. One day Rose missed her scissors. 
On the morrow she saw them suspended by the 
handles from the necklace of one of Shokomi’s 
wives, and the woman, complaining that the 
points pricked her, coolly asked the owner to take 
them back and give her some beads in exchange! 

““Tt would be a great comfort to have a house 
raised above the ground, and with a door that we 
could fasten,” said Mrs. Hildyard. 

“Yes, papa,” said Rose, “and Stephanus is so 
clever. He has actually got a number of bricks 
made—when the rain came, you know.” 

“Oom Dirck advised me to,” said Stephanus, 
blushing. 

“He had to cut down a tree and saw it into 
planks before he could eyen make the moulds, 
papa,” said Rose. 

“But surely Stephanus must be able to build 
the house, then?” said Mr. Hildyard, smiling. 
“Thad no idea he was such a carpenter.” 

“I’m afraid to set to work alone, uncle,” said 
Stephanus, “for the natives take such a lot of 
looking after. They have no idea of making any- 
thing square. It’s very funny. Even when we 
were stacking the bricks to dry they couldn't put 
them in rows. As soon as eyer my back was 
turned, they were all in beautiful circles.” 

“You must take me on as your apprentice, 
Stephanus. It’s a good many years now since I 
helped to build the church and houses at Mooi- 
plaats, but I daresay I shall soon get into the way 
of things again. And as for time, I have plenty 
of it. No one will listen to me if I try to preach.” 

“Don’t say that, dear,” said Mrs. Hildyard, 
pained by the sadness of his tone. “Perhaps you 
have preached to them a little too much, and their 
minds are too dull to take in all the new ideas, 
Divide your time now, and work with Stephanus 
in the daytime, and go and talk to the people in 


their homes in the evening. They like to hear 
about the white man’s country, and you will 
sometimes be able to lead the talk round to 
spiritual things.” 

In this way there began for Mr. Hildyard the 
change of work which is said to be as good as 
play. Mindful of Dirck’s advice, he found that 
it was as hard to exercise patience with the 
native workmen as it had been to preach to them. 
Their views as to a fair day’s wage were exorbi- 
tant, but they had no idea of doing a fair day’s 
work for it. A favourite trick was for a man to 
send his wife to represent him, on the plea of 
illness, although the missionary had refused to 
engage any but men, hoping to break down in this 
way the custom by which the women didall the hard 
work. If the white man’s back was turned for a 
moment, shirking and dishonest work was sure to 
follow; and often the first task of the day was to 
pull down all that had been done the day before, 
on account of some flaw that now showed itself. 
But Mr. Hildyard and Stephanus persevered, 
realising that every day of honest labour was a 
step towards destroying the evil system of idle- 
ness cruelty and oppression which had enslaved 
the women and brutalised the men of the 
Bechuanas. The wages were generally beads 
from the fast diminishing store; but the small 
articles which Stephanus could turn on his 
lathe, or Klaas, who had some knowledge of 
blacksmith’s work, make out of the native iron, 
were in great demand, and the men began to take 
a pride in exhibiting what they had earned. 
Rose also did her part towards the liberation of 
the women. She had her school, an assembly 
which would haye turned the hair of a properly 
qualified teacher grey in a single morning. At 
first the scholars did all the teaching, for Rose 
was obliged to pick up their language before she 
could talk to them in it; but by this time she was 
able to explain to them, after a fashion, the 
wonderful pictures in her father’s large Dutch 
Bible, and was doing her best to teach reading 
and counting. The girls had the further delight 
of being taught to sew, and as sewing had always 
been the men’s occupation hitherto, there was 
great joy in learning to do it which made it a 
kind of forbidden fruit. Rose’s little scholars 
were a great delight to her, in spite of their un 
imaginable naughtiness, for their eagerness to 
learn was refreshing after the dulness and dead- 
ness of tho older people. They were fond of her, 
too, and quoted “ Rosy” everywhere as their 
oracle, Mr. and Mrs. Hildyard being known only 
as Ra-Rosy and Ma-Rosy. S 

When the brick walls of the house were built, 
and the roof was being put on, it became clear 
that some one must go to the colony with one of 
the waggons, and bring back various things that 
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sced had died in the ground, and tho natives had 
no corn to sell. Mr. Hildyard could not Jeave 
either his family or his work, and therefore the 
duty of going fell on Stephanus, who was to take 


were needed. Rose wanted many yards of 


print, that her pupils might learn to make them- 
selves simple gowns instead of their dirty skin 
cloaks; a fresh supply of beads and tobacco for 
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paying wages was absolutely necessary; nailsand Kees and Klaas with him, and bring back all the I? 
tools were running very short; but the great need _ news of the outer world, as well as his many com- I { 
was for corn. In ordinary seasons the Hildyards missions. It was with difficulty that oxen enough Hi 
were got together to draw the waggon, for some 


would by this time have been reaping their first 
haryest, but owing to the renewed drought the 


had been shot by thievyish Bushmen, some deliber- 
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ately speared by the hungry Bechuanas, and one 
or two driven away into the hills, where tho 
robbers could hunt them down at their leisure; 
but at last Stephanus was able to start. 

When he was gone the diminished household at 
the station began to suffer the pangs of something 
very like famine. Constant practice had made 
Stephanus a passable shot, and the game he 
brought in had often saved tho family from going 
hungry. But when Mr. Hildyard went out to 
shoot, the natives dogged his steps, and when he 
had brought down an antelope or a zebra ho 
Was sure, on reaching it, to find a triumphant 
Bechuana standing by the carcase, with his spear 
driven into it, and to hear, “ You wounded this 
buck, Whitebeard, but I have killed him. I will 
let you have a good piece of meat if you will give 
me a knife.” This method of hunting was expen- 
Sive, and, moreover, game was getting very scarce, 
the natives trapping recklessly every kind of 
animal in their need, so that even the blackish 
flesh of the zebra, with its yellow fat, became a 
luxury at the station. Again, it was not always 
that the food which had been in the larder 
appeared upon the table. Sunday after Sunday 
the expectant family, returning from church, 
found an empty pot upon tho kitchen fire, or 
perhaps a stone boiling merrily instead of tho 
meat they had put on to cook; and when Mrs. 
Hildyard and Sannie shook out and ground the 
very last of the wheat out of all the sacks to 
make one good baking of bread, every loaf was 
dexterously removed when it was set out to 
cool. 

In these circumstances it was very difficult to 
get food at all. For some time the missionaries 
subsisted on bread made of the bran which they 
had formerly separated from their flour, and 
which had to be ground three times over before it 
was possible to swallow it when cooked. Rose’s 
small scholars made her presents of fine cater- 
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pillars, which the Hottentots devoured greedily, 
and onco they brought, ready cooked, an extra- 
ordinary animal about the size of a chicken. Its 
head and feet had been removed, and Rose asked 
the children where they had found such a strange 
bird; to which they replied that it was not a bird, 
but a fish, and talked very loud. Rather afraid 
that she was being asked to eat a young crocodile, 
Rose went down to the dry river with them, to seo 
if they could show her another of the creatures, 
and to her relief found that it was nothing worse 
than an enormous frog. By this time the whole 
party at the mission house were hungry enough 
to eat it gladly. But another kind of food that 
was much relished by the natives they could not 
bring themselves to touch. This was locust-meal, 
made by pounding the bodies of the insects to- 
gether in a mortar, after they had been dried in 
tho sun and deprived of their legs and wings 
The visitation of locusts, usually a terror, came 
very opportunely for the natives, who made the 
most of the time at their disposal. As long a5 the 
locust-swarms were in the neighbourhood food 
was plentiful, and the children began to look s0 
fat and sleck that Rose scarcely knew them. She 
was watching them hunting for the last stragglers 
of the host one day, when an old woman &p- 
proached, to whom she had once given medicine 
for some ailment. 

“You did not know that it was I who brought 
the locusts, did you, Rosy?” asked the old lady. 

“No, indeed. How did you do it?” asked Rose, 
in surprise. 

“Why, I dreamed about them, and I saw that 
they meant to go another way, across the Batau 
country: so I nade great medicine, and it brought 
them, you see. It was for your sake I did it, that 
you and Ra-Rosy and Ma-Rosy might have 4 
great feast.” 


But even this assurance did not tempt Rose to 
eat the locusts. 


(To be continued.) 


“Even to thoar hairs will $ Carry Wou.” 
(Isaiah xlyi. 4.) 
BY THE REV. G. W. BRIGGS, B.A. 


HEN new life heralds Spring begun, 
And flowerets scent the wandering breeze, 
And birds make music in the trees, 
And blossoms open to the sun: 
Take, tender Shepherd, in Thine arms 


Thy lambs, and shield from all alarms. 


When Summer roses strew the ground, 
And noon-day dazzles with its glare, 
And many a pit-fall, many a snare, 

Is hidden by the flowers around: 

Be Thou our guide, O Lord, and keep 
The footsteps of Thy wayward sheep. 


eres 


When Autumn has matured the grain, 
And we have gathered in life’s store, 
And plenished is the garner-floor ; 

Yet Summer suns begin to wane, 

And fading leaves fall fast: O now, 
What is our hope, O Lord, but Thou? 


When eyes have lost their former light, 
And wintry snows surround the head, 
And feet, once firm, now feeble tread, 

And gathering shadows tell of night: 
Thy promises shall point the way 
That leads unto eternal day, 


~~ 


Whitsuntide. 


IN US.” 
(Ephesians iii. 20.) 
BY THE REY. S. C. LOWRY, M.A. 


“ie HE power that worketh in us”— 
| what is this power? Is it phys?- 
cal power? We have heard a 
good deal in recent times about what is 
called “ muscular Christianity”: and cer- 
tainly it is to be desired that we should 
love and serve and worship God with all 
our strength, and not, as too many do, with a little 
of their sickness. But it is not of physical 
Strength that the Apostle is speaking. He him- 
self appears at times to haye been by no means 
robust; and more modern instances will readily 
occur to our minds of men and women who, 
in spite of great bodily weakness and in- 
firmity, have been enabled to do good service 
for God and for the happiness of their fellow- 
creatures. 
; Is it ¢ntellectwal power, the power of convinc- 
Ing argument or persuasive eloquence? No doubt 
there is a power of a certain kind in these, and 
St. Paul possessed it in no small degree. The 
Church of God cannot afford to neglect the culture 
of its mental endowments: and if it be said that 
God does not need man’s learning, it may be an- 
swered that neither does He need man’s ignor- 
ance. But still the Apostle laid but small stress 
on such gifts as these. “I came to you,” he 
writes, “not with excellency of speech or of 
wisdom, My speech and my preaching 
Was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and with power.” 
Clearly, then, it is not to his mental ability any 
more than to his physical energy that he alludes 
when he speaks of “the power that worketh in 
us.” The power is spérétwal power. It is the 
grace of God. It is the power of the Holy Ghost. 
Itis God illuminating and yitalising and strength- 
ening the soul of man, 

He is the source of all spiritual gifts, and of all 
spiritual graces. It is He who regenerates. It is 
He who sanctifies. It is He who enlightens. It 
is He who enables. 

Do we think enough of the Holy Spirit of God? 
Do we honour Him sufficiently in our worship ? 
Do we recognise the fact that all our work, to be 
effectual, must be through Fis indwelling power? 
Do we, in short, belieye in the Holy Ghost? Do 
we believe, not as a barren formula, but asa vital 
fact, that there is a power, not ourselves, yet in 
ourselyes, which is Christ’s best gift to His 


Church, and which is nothing less than the in- 
dwelling presence of tle Comforter ? 


il. THE SPIRIT OF GOOD. 
BY TIE VENERABLE ARCIDEACON SINCLAIR, D.D. 


Do you sufficiently realize to yourselves the un- 
limited powers of spiritual life, the unrestricted 
happiness which you may claim by relying on 
the Divine presence of the Holy Spirit? Every 
temptation can be overcome, every imperfection 
cured, eyery virtue nourished. Call upon Him, 
and He will answer you more abundantly than 
you dare askor think. Oh! that the young men 
of to-day were filled with Him as the disciples of 
old, and that they were roused to life, enthusiasm, 
and zeal, and purpose, and directness, and fruitful- 
ness in their faith! 

Only do nothing, however harmless it may 
seem, which would quench His fire within you, 
and fill you instead with the spirit of the world. 
That is the test of all pursuits and occupations 
and pleasures and amusements. Let any young 
man who feels listless about life say, without any 
reservation whatsoever: “O Spirit of good, strive 
with me, reprove me, comfort me, help my in- 
firmities, teach my understanding, guide my will, 
sanctify my life, testify to me of Christ, glorify 
Christ even in me, search eyery corner of my 
heart, as Thou alone canst search, work in me 
according to Thine own will.” 


tl. LITANY TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


In the hour of my distress, 

When temptations me oppress, 

And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When I lie within my bed, 

Sick in heart and sick in head, 

And with doubt discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 
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When the house doth sigh and weep, 
And the world is drowned in sleep, 
Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 
—obert Herrick. 


IV. "LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY.” 
BY BISHOP PAKENHAM WALSH, D.D. 
Few things on earth are more touching and 
beautiful than to see a mother teaching her child 
to pray. There is the little one bending at tho 
parent’s knee, and repeating in lisping accents 
those simple words of deep and solemn meaning, 
of which it has very dim yet most reverential 
conceptions; and there is the loving mother 
awakening the dormant faculties of her child, 
suggesting the very words, nay, even the very 
thoughts, by which her little one is making its 
first approaches to their Father which is in 
heaven. Oh, with what foreshadowing thoughts 
of faith and hope and love does she look down 
into the eyes of her child, as it looks up to heaven 
and to her, and with what fond solicitude does 
her own prayer mingle, all unheard, with the 
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fecble accents of that little tongue, while she 
beseeches the Lord to bless and guide her little 
ono amidst all life’s dangers and vicissitudes. 

It is indeed a blessed scene: but it comes in- 
finitely short, both in meaning and tenderness, of 
that love displayed by the Holy Spirit when He 
helps God’s weak and wayward children in their 
approaches unto God, commingling, as it were, 
His own gracious intercession with theirs before 
the Throne of Grace, and thus bringing down 
answers of richest blessings from on high. Should 
not our first prayer to the Holy Spirit be like that 
of the disciples to their Master—* Lord, teach us to 
pray”? And is it not significant that the prayer 
with which our Communion Service opens its 
sublime communication with heaven, with all its 
Divine requests, and holy aspirations, and earnest 
solicitings, is a special petition for the purifying 
power of the Holy Ghost, in order to render them 
both pure and acceptable? ‘Cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy 
Spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee, and 
worthily magnify Thy Holy Name, through Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 


Cur Ain tn Canada and Bepond. 


BY J. E., L. MADOC. 


is Canada it is 
Bess the general 
avy rule touse “how” 
ade, Rls where we 

in the 


old 


what,” 
and it 
1s ig easy to 
trace the 
peculiarity 
to French 
influence. 
“Tow do 
you call 
this river?” asked 
a Canadian of an 
AQ! Irish “patriot.” “Shure, 
sor,” was the ready re- 
sponse, ‘ we never calls it at all: it comes down of 
itself.” 

We must have a care how we call Canada; for did 
not a poet suffer many things when he thoughtlessly 
referred to “Our Lady of the Snows?” Cold and 
snowy it can be undoubtedly in the wintry season of 


the year, as the following true stories illustrate; but 
we must not forget that Canada has her genial 
summer. 

On one occasion a certain missionary was travelling 
through a wild and lonely district in the north. 
Snow lay deep, and the thermometer had dropped 
into its boots, or lower still. Overtaken by darkness 
one night he claimed hospitality (which is never 
refused by the way) at an isolated house. At the 
gate he was surprised to see a man wandering 
aimlessly round the house. He seemed to be in 
trouble, and his face wore a most woe-begone expres- 
sion, In his hands he held with great care a loaf of 
bread. 

“My dear fellow,” exclaimed the missionary, ‘ what 
are you doing? If youdon’t take that loaf indoors 
it will freeze.” 

“ Ah, sir,” he answered, “that’s just it. I’m look- 
ing for a place to put it where it will not freeze.” 

“Well, you won’t find a suitable spot out here,” 
remonstrated the missionary. “Surely there is a 
warm corner in the house for it.” 

“No, sir, not a place where it won’t freeze.” 

“TTave you tried putting it under the grate?” 

“Ah, sir, the fire would go out and then it would 
freeze.” 

“Take it to bed with you.” 

The man started. It was the grand idea which he 
had failed to find. 

That night, after wrapping the loaf in a news- 
paper, a towel, and one of his flannel shirts, he took 
it to bed with him. But the loaf must have worked 
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toa cold corner, for in the 
morning it was frozen hard 
as a stone! 

After the above story I 
shall not surprise you with 
another experience of a 
missionary. He found in 
a house which he was visit- 
ing every bed ranged round 
the stove, which stood in 
the centre of the principal 
room. But the baby occu- 
pied the warmest place of 
all, for half its cradle was 
actually inside the oven! 

3ishop Ridley, whose 
portrait we give, has been 
for many years “Bishop of 
the Red Men” in Cale- 
donia, yet further north, 
and many an extraordinary 
tale of adventure I have 
heard from his lips. For 
humour, several rival the 
true tale of another Bishop, 
which I think I may give 
“without prejudice.” Our 
missionary friend received 
an invitation to dine with 
his Bishop, who was visit- 
ing a freezing corner of his 
diocese. At that time of 
the year it was often ex- 
tremely difficult to get pro- 
visions. 

Hfowever, when dinner 
was served the first course 
proved all that could be de- 
sired. The visitors laughed 
and chatted in excellent 
spirits. When all had 
finished, the bell was rung 
for the “all-round boy,” 
the Bishop’s cook and par- 
lourmaid combined. 

“Ts there a second 
course ?”? asked the Bishop. 

The boy shook his head, and disappeared precipi- 
tately. A somewhat amused smile hovered about 
the Bishop's mouth, but before he had made up his 
mind whether to apologise or not for the missing 
course, the door re-opened, and the head of the all- 
round boy appeared. He was not going to be blamed 
for what was not his fault. 

“You knew there wasn’t any more when you 
asked,” said he, and vanished again. 

I don’t know if he understood the peals of laughter 
which came from the Bishop’s dining-room, but they 
were worth hearing. 

Lastly, I must find room fora glimpse of Bishop 
Ridley at work among the Red Men. He finds river- 
steamers conyenient for carrying him to his scattered 
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flock living on the banks. On arrival at a riverside 
village, “the medicine tent,” says the Bishop, “is 
rapidly erected, and I am ready to begin, for I am 
the biggest medicine man in the country. ‘Bishop, 
you'll have one hour here,’ says the captain, and I 
am busy from the moment I land until after the last 
whistle has sounded indignantly from the steamer. 
Scores of patients come out from the village, and 
I am soon engaged in feeling pulses, examining 
tongues, doing small operations, etc., until the captain 
says, ‘Bishop, we'll leave you behind if you don’t 
come.’ Then off again up another river to a district 
where one clergyman is labouring, his house but a 
single room. Here, in winter, the mereury freezes | 
Yet he is perfectly contented and happy.” 
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Exact sizes of Beetles 


in figured illustrations. 


drawn on 2 magnified scale . 
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ance, brilliantly adorned in variegated or 
bronze tints, and he may feel tempted to cap- 
ture it, thinking it to be a rare specimen. He 
would be surprised were he introduced th 
thousands of these living gems, which lie 
hidden beneath stones, or in crannies of the 
bark of trees and elsewhere, snoozing the time 
away, or searching for their breakfast. He 
might hardly credit the fact that these pbrilli- 
ant little creatures, among the most gorgeously 
coloured and exquisitely designed productions 
of Nature, experience an earthquake shock as 
his mighty foot treads upon the neighbouring 
ground. Myriads of these beautiful beetles 
are born, live, and die without the knowledge 
of a single human being, other than enthusi- 
astie collectors who know the artistic value of 
the treasures they seek.” 


black! 


was served. 


Typical foot of 
beetle. 
(Fig. 11.) 


ALF the world believes that 
there are many beetles— 
mostly, 


if not quite, all 
“Black as your 


hat” is the favourite description of 
my landlady, who wages continual 
warfare with the insect inhabitants 
of her kitchen. 
her, for I doubt if the most humane 
gglover of beetles would care to have 

his food overrun by them before it 


I do not blame 


But there are beetles and beetles: 
and it is my purpose to show that 
a beetle in its place is among the 
most beautiful of created beings. 
With this in view I have consulted 
My. James Scott, whose sketches, 


—more than life-like since they are 
magnified for our inexperienced eyes to grasp the 
intricate detail—have before now delighted the 


i} readers of this magazine. 
Happily for us a devoted 

naturalist recently placed part 

of hiscollection of beetles at Mr. 

Scott’s disposal for the express 

purpose of enabling him to make 

I a number of accurate sketches 

Po of some of the most exquisitely 

| coloured insects in the beetle 

; world. Let me introduce the 

! artistic results in the artist’s 

own words :— 

: “The ordinary wayfarer,” he 
remarks, “occasionally sees in 
the country lanes of old England 
a stray bectle of strange appear- 


Portions of the horns of 


beetles Nos. 3 and 5, 
(Fig. 1V.) 


It is our great regret that we cannot repro- 
duce the vivid colouring of one or two of Mr. 
Scott’s sketches, but even had we been able to do so 


he would be the first to admit that no artist can 


paint the perfection of the natural tints. 
The actual size of each beetle pourtrayed by Mr. 
Thus, 


Scott is shown in the heading of the article. 
forexample, Fig. 
3 will be found 
at the top of the 
capital A, and 
we may note in 
passing that no 
Royal Sovereign 
could find amore 
gorgeous 
form. 


uni- 


First, a word 
about beetles’ 
eyes.  “ Speak- 
ing of them asa 
class,” 


A portion of 


a beetle’s eye 
with multiple 


images in the 


says Mr. facets, 
Scott, “it may = 
be noted that (Fig. 1.) 


their eyes are what is known as compound, i.e., instead 
of being two solid orbs like our own, each orb is 
composed of some hundreds and even thousands of 
lenses, each lens being capable of what we eall ‘see- 
ing.’ That is to say that anything a beetle looks at 
is reflected hundreds and eyen thousands of times in 
its eyes. Now look at Fig. I., which isan immensely 
magnified illustration of a very minute portion of a 
beetle’s compound eye, which by the way is fixed, in 
all instances, at the side of the head, not in front.” 
Mr. Scott-assures us that a beetle does not suffer 
from seeing so many images; in fact its vision is not 
in the least disordered. What it thinks when it 
beholds a thousand Mary Janes screaming on ©& 


thousand kitchen chairs one dares not try to imagine, 
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Now let 
us pass on 
to beciles’ 


legs. It is 
said that 
Americans 


used to con- 
sider it im- 
polite to re- 
fer to any 
creature's 
legs, and 
always 
used the 
word limbs. 
One very 
particular 
lady insist- 
ed upon 
draping the legs of her table lest visitors should 
be tempted to mention them. Now she would have 
approved of beetles’ legs, for they are draped by 
Nature most artistically. Examine Figs. IT. and IV. 
“The part shown in Fig. II.,” says the artist, “is 
known as the foot, and consists of five joints, termin- 
ating in a pair of formidable and extremely useful 
claws, to which are sometimes added one, two, or 
three cushions, pads, or suckers. Each beetle is pro- 
vided with six long legs and in addition a pair of 
horns (or antennew). See, for reference, Fig. II1I.—a 
beetle which belongs toa class noted for a queer trick 
of spurting out an irritating fluid from their ‘ tails’ 
whenever they are alarmed. This, in some cases, 
results in a tiny cloud of smoke, accompanied by an 
amusing little ‘ pop.’ ” 

“With reference to beetles’ horns, in common with 
those of other insects, it is considered an established 
fact that they are used as a means of holding conver- 
sation, oratany ratecommunication. That they also 
serve other useful purposes is certain, just as with 
ourselyes our tongues can both taste and talk.” A 
portion of the horns of the beetle in Fig. III. is shown 
in Fig. 1V., and a more extraordinary variety in Fig. 
VIL., of which more later. 

Next let our readers examine Mr. Scott’s excellent 
sketch of what he calls “a really curious though 
comparatively common insect.” It is shown in Fig. 
VI., and one at once sees that the crea- 
ture differs materially from our usual 
idea of the beetle tribe. “From 
its head extends 
a long trunk, in 
the outer end of 
which is con- 
tained its mouth 
organs. The 
trunk, or snout, 
is the most dis- 
tinguishing fea- 
ture of this class 
of beetle, and 
from its extrem- 


One of the weevils, 


(Fig. VI.) 
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ity there proceeds a pair of the quaintest-looking 
horns imaginable. See enlargement in Fig. VII., 
which also shows the compound eyes. This insect is 
completely covered with exceedingly minute hairs, 
standing so compactly and with such erect precision 
as to appear, even when examined with a microscope, 
as a solid surface. The strange pattern shown in 
Fig. VI. stands out quite clearly. In Fig. VIII. we 
have an enlarged portrait of the insect popularly 
known as the Tiger Beetle. It possesses a vividly 
green back, upon which are a pair of white dots, each 
enveloped in a black patch; and also other white 
markings of a curious shape. Its head is brown- 
bronze in tint, whilst the upper surface of its chest— 
i.e., the shield—is of a greenish-bronze. It will be 
understood that with 
the addition of brown- 
bronze legs, we haye a 
strikingly pretty and 
attractive beetle. Not- 
withstanding their 
beauties, however, these 
creatures are ferocious 
beasts, crushing their 
living prey between 
most formidable jaws— 
formidable, that is to 
say, when comparisons 
are taken into account. 
All beetles’ jaws crash 
together horizontally, in 
contradistinction to the 
movement of our own, 
The upper jaws of this 
Tiger Beetle (for in most 
cases there exist more 
than one pair) are dis- 
proportionately long. 
To such an extent do 
they grow that they actually cross each other, and 
bear a great likeness to tusks. This peculiarity can 
be clearly observed in Fig. VIII.” 

Next month we shall give some further sketches by 
Mr. Scott, which will include studies of ladybirds. 
These insects, by the way, belong to the beetle clan, 
despite their name: they bear a close likeness to cer- 
tain spiders and grasshoppers, which are often mis- 
2 taken for their more 
flighty friends. 


eeculiarlyaWlaced horns of the 


weevil. (Fig. VIL.) 


A very brilliant beetle found on sandhills and heaths, (Fig. IIL} 
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A beautifully empossed peete jound on willow stumps, 
Fig. V. 


A NOTE ON WATER-BEETLES. 
BY THE REY. JONUN ISABELL, F.E.S. 

Tuar naturalist would be a brave man who dared to 
walk through a village with his beetle net upon his 
shoulder. A broad grin would light up the face of 
every villager he met, the housewives would drop 
their work and gaze after him in pitying astonish- 
ment, and the very children would burst into a loud 
guffaw without quite knowing why. The farmer 
would inquire of his wife what the gentleman was 
going to fish for in the pools on the moor, and the 
comely dame would answer, with a commiserating 

look, ‘‘ Why, for padgepores, I suppose!” 
Water-beetles, though common enough to those 
who look for them, are almost unknown to the ordin- 
ary dwellerin the country. Labourers walk past a 
pond every day for years at a stretch and never see 
one. Others see them after a fashion, but only to 
class them hastily with “owld toadses and traade of 
that sort.” And yet there is much that is strange 
and interesting about them, which curiosity may 

reveal, 

About one hundred and twenty flesh-eating water- 
beetles have been taken in England, varying in size 
from about one-twelfth of on inch to an inch anda 
half. Some of these simply crawl about on the 
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water-weeds, their feet being ill adapted for swim- 
ming; others, of which the whirliwig is the example, 
are furnished with two pairs of locomotive organs 
in the shape of broadly webbed fect ; and some are 
the owners of a pair of legs beautifully modified 
to serve as oars. 

The Rey. Theodore Wood thus describes some 
experiments he made with a view of ascertaining 
how long the beetle was able to remain under water: 

“T found that under ordinary circumstances the 
insect seldom remains submerged for more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes without replenishing its 
supply of air. This period, however, can if neces- 
sary be considerably extended, for, by alarming the 
beetle as often as it attempted to rise, I induced it to 
spend one hour and ten minutes without visiting 
the surface, during which time it seemed in no way 
incommoded by the deprivation of air. Upon another 
occasion the same beetle spent one hour and twenty- 
seven minutes under water, lying motionless beneath 
a stone upon the face of its prison. At the end of 
this p2riod the necessity for a renewal of the air- 
supply seemed to become imperative, for the insect 
rose hurriedly towards the surface, and cleverly 
avoiding the pencil with which I attempted to stop 
its progress, quickly protruded the extremity of the 
body from the water, took in a supply of air, and 
again dived, the whole occupation occupying only a 
second or two of time.” 

When meditating a flight, which usually takes 
place by night, the water-beetle climbs on to a stone 
or a water-weed, gives forth fora little timea hum- 
ming noise, and then with extraordinary rapidity 
elevates its wing covers, unfolds its wings, and 
launches itself into the air. 


Occasionally in the 
moonlight it mistakes the glass top of a greenhouse 


for a sparkling pond and drops down witha bump 
which stuns the credulous beetle. 


Tiger Beetle. (Fig. VIII.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE MOUSE WHERE WE WERE BORN. 


I SSSQUUE apricots were slowly ripening on 


q| the red wall, under the strong sun- 
INCAS 


shine which bathed the old garden in 
wD 


golden light. A hot sweet fragrance 
came from the crowded borders; car- 
nations pressed upon each other; tall 
white lilies lifted their stately heads on high; nas- 
turtiums flamed in every corner; and a syringa 
Spread clusters of ivory blossoms over the decaying 
arbour where Nora Carroll kept her gardening tools. 
She had always had her bit of ground ever since she 
could handle a spade, and was very proud of her rose- 
bush. The roses were the old-fashioned ‘ maiden- 
blush,” and breathed a rustic sweetness all their 
own. The bush had flourished through several 
summers and winters, growing healthy and hardy, 
like the girl who stood beside it in quiet content. 

She was feeling at that moment that it was good 
to be alive, and that the world was a pleasant place 
to live in. But all that she knew of the world was 
Priory Farm, where she dwelt with her father and 
mother and sister, living a simple, rural life, with 
few wants that were not satisfied. There had been 
Carrolls at the farm for many generations, and they 
had left deep traces of themselves on the old place; 
you could not even imagine a time when they had 
not been there. Never once had any Carroll been 
behind with his rent; never had a single bit of the 
land suffered neglect at their hands. All was in 
apple-pie order—fences mended, hedges trimmed, barns 
and cattle-sheds weather-tight and neat. And in all 
the county there was not a more productive garden 
to be found. 

“T do love my home,” the girl said, half aloud. 
“Dear, beautiful, kind old home! How dreadful it 
must be to live in a narrow street where you can’t 
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see anything grow, and neyer have enough of the 
sky. Fancy spending one’s pennies on a few poor 
flowers, when here I can have baskets full of them 
for nothing! My roses seem to understand every 
word I speak; they turn their faces this way, as if 
they were listening.” 

She bent her head, and put her fresh lips to the 
petals of a full-blown ‘‘maiden-blush.” Some one 
who was coming slowly along the path saw the 
action, and gave a heavy sigh. Nora looked up with 
a little start. 

“Why, it is you, Anne,” she said. “I didn’t hear 
you coming. How sad you look!” 

“T came here because I wanted to talk to you, 
dear,” her sister answered. “There is something 
that you must be told—an unpleasant thing, Nora; 
but we cannot hide it any longer.” 

The bloom paled a little on Nora’s cheeks. She 
did not speak, but there was an anxious question in 
her brown eyes. 

“Tt is unpleasant,” Anne went on, “ but it might 
be worse; and we must bear it as bravely as we can. 
Come into the arbour, Nora; we'll sit down and talk 
it over in the shade.” 

Still in silence Nora, walked by her side to the 
rotten old summer-house, overgrown with creepers 
and haunted by the flutter of many wings. No one 
ever touched the nests that were built cosily in the 
masses of foliage, and the birds looked upon the 
place as their own property, where they were sure of 
being safe from meddlesome hands or prying eyes. 
The two girls seated themselves, and Anne put her 
arm round her sister’s waist. She was four years 
older than Nora, and treated her in a motherly 


fashion. 
“We have been hoping that he would relent,” 
began Anne, rather confusedly. “I am speaking of 


Mr. Donnington, Nora; he has given father notice 
to quit the farm. And we must go; nothing moves 
him; he will not let us stay.” 

“Will not let us stay!” repeated Nora, with brown 
eyes staring wildly into her sister’s face. “ Not stay 
here in our home! I can’t believe it; no, I won't 
believe it. It’s just too bad to be true.” 

“ That’s how we all felt,” said Anne, with desperate 
calmness. ‘“ We put off telling you while a spark of 
hope remained. The rector has been to plead with 
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Mr. Donnington, and found him as hard as a stone. 
He wants his new steward to live here—a young man 
who is coming down from London to marry Mrs. 
Donnington’s niece. It does not matter to him that 
he is nearly breaking father’s heart.” 

“He is a wicked, cruel, hateful man,” burst out 
Nora, ina storm of passion. “I am sure he will be 
miade to suffer for this. How can he think he will 
be happy in making people miserable. Oh, he is 
wicked and heartless, and 0 

Anne’s arm tightened about the girl’s waist. 

“Wush, dar- 
ling,” she said 
softly. “Ithought 
you would take it 
in this way, and 
that is why I 
wanted to be alone 
with you. Don’t 
you know that 
you will make 
father’s and moth- 
er’s trouble ten 
times harder to 
bear, if they hear 
you say these 
things? Try to 
be patient, Nora. 
Try to see that 
this cup is held 
to your lips, and 
you must drink 
it, however bitter 
it may be.” 

Nora’s breast 
was heaving; her 
eyes were still 
fiercely bright; 
but Anne’s quiet 
words had made 

an impression up- 
on her. 

“Tt might be a 
good deal worse,” 
Anne continued, 
“And remember 
that it is the 
little sorrow 
which makes us 


ready for the great pain. The Father sends us 
a bitter cup now and then, so that, when the bit- 
terest draught of all is brought to us, we may say, 
‘Shall I not drink it?’ Nora, this is your first 
bitter cup. You have lived sixteen years without a 
real pang.” 


““Oh, L’vye been so happy,” said the poor child; and 
her tears began to flow. 

*“You will be happy again,” answered Anne, 
‘t Happiness is not outside us; it is not built into our 
walls; it does not grow in our garden. It is within 
us, in the interior life—the life that is hidden from 
the eyes of men. We shall not leave it behind when 


“Nora looked up with a little start.”—Page 111. 
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we say good-bye to the farm. We shall carry it with 
us toa new home; and by-and-by the new will be as 
sweet as the old.” 

Nora mournfully shook her head. She was calmer 
now, and had taken in the full meaning of all that 
her sister had been saying. Anne knew that if she 
could once get a hearing, Nora’s good sense would 
help her to endure suffering. The untried heart 


resented its first anguish, but it was a true heart, 
sound at the core, and could be touched by reason 
and love. 


Presently she spoke in a half-stifled voice, 
wiping her tears 
away. 

“Anne, do you 
know where we 
shall live? Tas 
father thought of 
another farm?” 

“Yes, dear. He 
has almost de- 
cided on Heather 
Gate. Sir Alfred 
Barnard is a good 
landlord, you 
know; and he is 
sorry for us. Te 
knows that the 
Carrolls have held 
this farm for 
many fenera- 
tions; and, in- 
deed, I think we 
shall get a great 
deal of sympathy. 
Mr. Donnington 
is making him- 
self generally dis- 
liked.” 

Nora sat still, 
looking sadly 
along the garden 
paths, and almost 
wondering why 
things should be 
outwardly the 
same. No change 
had passed over 
the sunny scene; 
the flowers were 
in all their gaudy bloom; sweet-williams and stocks 
made rich masses of colour in the borders; bees were 
humming; the coo of the wood-doves came softly 
from the copse beyond the fields. The girl drew 
a long, sobbing breath, and then turned suddenly 
to the quiet comforter by her side. 

“ After all, we shall not be parted,” she said. ‘ We 
shall go away together, we four, And we shall take 


foe 


all the animals with us, and Mary and Betsy. But 


it is a hard thing to leave the house where we were 
born.” 


Anne drew her into her arms, and kissed her ten- 
The blow had been struck, and her task was 


derly. 
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done. She rose from her seat, still holding her 
sister’s hand in her own. 

“Come indoors now; mother will be looking for 
us. It must be tea-time,” said the practical elder 
girl in her calm voice. “Look as cheerful as you 
can, dearest ; that’s right. Father will need all the 
comfort that we can give him, and you know he can 
read your face like a book.” 

Still hand in hand they went up a gravelled walk 
which led to the house, passing through a side door 
which always stood open in summer. It was a 
charming old dwelling, built of red brick, and 
mantled with ivy that had been growing and spread- 
ing for many a long year. Quaint dormer windows 
twinkled in the sun; pigeons plumed themselves on 
the red-tiled roof; everything about the place seemed 
to partake of the mellow tint of the walls. And, as 
they entered the familiar door, Anne’s heart was 
sadly echoing Nora’s words, “It is a hard thing to 
leave the house where we were born.” 


* * * * * 


Mr. George Donnington, of Priory Park, was a man 
who had amassed great wealth, no one knew how, 
and had bought the Wildover estate when it caine to 
the hammer. Old Lord Wildover had died in difli- 
culties, leaving no direct heir; but, although he had 
been an incompetent old gentleman, every body missed 
him and mourned for him. Neighbouring landowners 
did their best to welcome the newcomer; but his 
bumptiousness and lavish display were not in his 
favour. 

Mr. Donnington had come down to Blankshire 
fully resolved to be a sort of king in the county, 
firmly determined to have his own way at 
any cost, and sweep all obstacles out of his 
road. Mark Carroll, farmer, was obstacle 
number one. Priory Farm was wanted for 
another man, and therefore Carroll had to 
G0. 

“T always do what I want to do,” Mr. Don- 
nington had answered, when the white- 
haired rector had pleaded for the Carrolls. 
“What does it matter if the Carrolls have 
been there for a couple of hundred years? I 
should say it was time that the family 
took root elsewhere. They've got to go, and 
go they must. My new steward is a smart 
man, and Priory Farm is just the place for 
him. Near the park, you see.” 

Old Mr. Walworth went slowly home- 
ward, conscious that he had done no good 
at all. There was something very dis- 
heartening in Donnington’s hardness. One 
could never hope to make the least impres- 
sion on a man of that stamp, and the rector 
foresaw that he would bring trouble and dis- 

"turbance into the parish. There had been 
peace in old Lord Wildover’s time, Mr. Wal- 
worth thought with a sigh. 

The Carrolls had hidden the bitter truth 
from Nora as long as they could, but it 
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was a relief that she knew it at last. This 
youngest child was the pet of the household. Be- 
tween Anne’s birth and hers there had been a 
little son, who had died, and the coming of the 
baby girl had consoled the mother for that loss. 
Nora had grown straight and tall and healthful, 
delighting in an out-of-door life, and most of all 
in riding. She was a born horsewoman, sitting 
her father’s steady cob with an ease and grace which 
often attracted critical eyes. He was not rich enough 
to buy her the horse that she wanted, but she made 
the most of all that fell to her lot. 

Anne was a small woman, with a sweet freckled 
face, and gentle grey eyes; but Nora gave promise of 
beauty. Her face looked as if it had bloomed in a 
garden, it was so mellow in tint, and framed so richly 
in masses of nut-brown hair. Her father’s glance 
followed her wistfully when she came indoors and 
took her place close to her mother’s side. He could 
see how bravely she had struggled with the sorrow 
that was so bitter and so new. 

“ Father,” she said, “ I want to ride over to Heather 
Gate to-morrow evening. It is a long while since 
I saw the place. One could have a good gallop over 
the wide heath.” 

So she was trying to take an interest in the new 
home! It was more than they had expected of her, 
a development of something really strong and cour- 
ageous in that girl’s heart of hers. The farmer 
answered her with a smile. 

“I hope there is some syringa there,” she 
added, touching a cluster of the ivory blossoms 

tucked into her bodice. “I think 
no summer is perfect without it. 
Well, I shall go and look.” 


(To be continued.) 


“They've got to go, and go they must.'”—Page 113. 
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Hore about Our 


Anetent Churches. 


BY SARAIL WILSON. 


S\ HEN the founder of a church in old 
4 times had fixed upon the site, and 
made all the necessary arrangements 
for building — arranged for the 
quarrying and carriage of the stone, 
the cutting and seasoning of the 
timber, the gathering together of the strong labourers 
and the clever masons, the skilful carpenters, smiths, 
tilers, plumbers, and glaziers—and all that was pro- 
posed and desired was accomplished in the fulness of 
time, there was the question of dedication to be 
settled, and after that the ceremony of consecration 
to be considered. 

A few of our ancient churches have preserved 
their dedication stones ; and the dedication stone in 
Jarrow Church is the most interesting of those that 
are left to us. The inscription, deeply cut upon it 
in very early characters, is in Latin, which is thus 
translated :—“ The dedication of the church of St. 
Paul on the 9th of the Kalends of May, in the 
fifteenth year of King Egfrid, and in the fourth 
year of the Abbot Ceolfrid, under God, the founder 
of the said church.” It is fixed high up in the wall 
of the tower above the chancel arch, where it was 
placed in alterations made in 1782, having been 
previously in the north wall of the nave. Although 
there haye been various repairs to this building, the 

walls of the chancel are allowed to be those that 
were built by the first Saxon masons in the days of 
King Egfrid. They saw the hardy, vigorous, and 
often cruel life of those old days, with its trial by 
ordeal and refuge of sanctuary. Several of the old 

chroniclers haye left us word of the dedication of a 

church at Winchelcomb, in the days of Cenulf, King 

of Mercia. A certain Eadbert, who had incurred 
that monarch’s displeasure by aiming at a neigh- 


bouring throne, had been taken captive, and with 
inhuman want of pity his eyes put out and his 
hands chopped off. On the day of dedication, we 
may read in the chronicles, the ceremony was at- 
tended by two kings, thirteen bishops, ten ealdor- 
men, and a large concourse of people; and in the 
course of the proceedings, this poor mutilated Eadbert 
was brought into the church and formally released 
from captivity ; after which act of generosity, gifts 
of horses, silken garments, vessels of precious metals 
and articles of smaller value, were distributed among 
those present, according to their rank. 

Ancient writers tell us the ordeals (a method of 
trying prisoners accused of crime) that took place in 
churches were generally those of hot-water and fire. 
For the first named, a fire was kindled in a remote 
part of the church and a cauldron placed on it, and a 
stone or a piece of iron deposited in the water in it. 
The accused and the accuser, each accompanied by 
twelve friends, took their places, and when it was 
agreed that the water was boiling, the accused 
plunged in his arm and took out the weight. If the 
scalded limb healed quickly, he was deemed innocent 
of the offence with which he was charged ; if it did 
not heal, he was adjudged guilty and punished. Yor 
the ordeal by fire a bar of iron was placed on a fire, 
and when it was hot the accused had to lift it with 
his hand and throw it on the floor past lines pre- 
viously traced on it for the purpose. If the terrible 
burn healed rapidly, he was considered innocent of 
the offence charged against him; but if it did not, he 
had to suffer the punishment meted out to him. 

On account of fire, earthquake, lightning, in- 
sufficiently reliable foundations, and other defects, 
a few of the ancient towers and spires of our cathe- 


drals, as well as those of our parish churches, have 
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fallen to the ground instead of enduring for us and 
cur posterity. Old St. Paul’s, it will be remembered, 
perished entirely in the Great Fire of London; the 
Spire of Lichfield Cathedral was injured by cannon 
shot in the same century, and ultimately fell and 
crushed in part of the roof; the spire of Ripon 
Cathedral was struck by lightning in 1593, and fell 
on to the roof; the belfry surmounting the central 
tower of Norwich Cathedral crashed through the 
roof of the presbytery in 1362; the central tower of 
Ely Cathedral fell in 1822, and that of Winchester 
in 1107. Worcester Cathedral was burnt in 1202, 
and shortly afterwards its two smaller towers were 
blown down in a tempest. There have been great 
fires in the cathedrals of Carlisle, Peterborough, 
Canterbury, and Chichester; also in York Minster. 
The tower and spire of Chichester Cathedral fell in 
1861. Lincoln Cathedral was rent by an earthquake 
in 1185, and its tower fell in 1237. About sixty 
years ago the grand tower of Hereford Cathedral 
was propped up while, one by one, the great piers 
that supported it were taken away and rebuilt with 
greater strength, which masterful precaution has had 
the result of preserving it for our admiration. 
The spires as well as the towers of smaller 
churches have toppled over occasionally, though 
but rarely. The spire of Trinity Church, Coventry, 
was blown down in 1664. Scarborough Church 
tower fell in 1659. The spire of Wimborne Minster 
fell in 1600, whilst service was being held, “ with- 
out anie hurt.” The tower of Knebworth Church 
fell more recently. Workmen engaged in the build- 
ing had left for their mid-day meal, when it was 
observed to sway, totter, overbalance, and fall into 
the churchyard, happily, without injuring any one, 
Still more recently, the tower of Colne Church, in 
Huntingdonshire, built by fourteenth - century 
masons, fell upon the rest of the building and 
reduced it to ruins; and.a gale brought down the 
spire of Lydney Church, in Gloucestershire. Simi- 
lar misadventures might have occurred at Peter- 


borough and St. Michael’s, 
Coventry, but for the 
timely measures that 
have been taken to avert 
disaster. It is written 7 
that the spire of the 
fine fourteenth-century 
church, St. 
Swithin’s, 
Merton, was 
taken. down 
about 1770, 
to save the 
expense of 
keeping it in 
repair! 

So great 
was the love of the old parish churches in past 
days, that in a number of instances people’s hearts 
were sent home for burial in particular edi- 
fices, notwithstanding that they had met with 


death in some distant land, and the rest of their- 


remains interred there.’ These heart burials form 
very touching items in our history. In Chichester 
Cathedral is a monument with a heart-shaped 
vessel held between two hands, with the simple 
legend in old French, “Here is the heart of 
Maude .. .” Could any inscription be more 
pathetic? There isa recumbent figure of a knight 
in Warkworth Church holding a heart between his 
folded arms, but it has no inscription. Holbrook 
Church, in Suffolk, has another example of much 
interest. A stone in the wall of the north transept 
of Jaxley Church has a representation of two hands 
holding a heart carved upon it. This has been 
ascertained to mark the place where the founder’s 
heart was deposited. 

There is a curious custom in connection with 
some towers that has been kept up from time im- 
memorial. ‘This is the singing of anthems or hymns 
on certain days on their roofs. It is no slight effort 
to ascend to the top of the tower of Durham 
Cathedral and conduct or take part in a Ser- 
vice of Song there. The effect is not to be for- 
gotten; the altitude, the trained voices, the 
white robes, and the unusual circumstances, 
impressing it ineffaceably on thememory. Itis 
said that it takes twenty minutes to ascend the 
Magdalen tower, Oxford, where a Latin hymn 
is sung early in the morning of the first of May. 
St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is 
another edifice where this custom is kept up. 


houses, the wider streets, the old Norman castle, 
the great river full of black and white shipping, 
the marvellous bridges over it, the long lines 
of shore fringed with many quays and work- 
shops and such centres of industry as the ever 
resounding great gun manufactory at Elswick, 
filling the air with minstrelsy, has an effect 
as though sung by a cloud of witnesses, 
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» Beyond the City. 


BY THE REY. JONN ROOKER, M.A., VICAR OF CHRIST CHURCI, 
MODERN PILGRIM 


IV. 

POU must have a very poor imagination 

if it is not quickened at the sight 
of Bethel. What changing scenes 
these slopes have witnessed! Were 
Abraham paused on his journey south- 
ward, and reared an altar. Tere a 
poor wandering Syrian lay down to sleep in the 
open, and saw a ladder reaching from earth to 
heaven, and heard most gracious promises. Here, 
with tears, the honest nurse of Rachel was buried ; 
here, in the times of the judges, came the popular 
assemblies; here Jeroboam set up one of his golden 
ealvyes for worship; here came Elisha, passing to 
and fro; here travelled the bold young prophet to 
denounce the idol shrine; here rose not one shrine, 
but many, till the place became “ the house of Idols”; 
and here at last Josiah, King of Judah, came, and 
broke them up as Amos and Hosea prophesied. What 
a history for any place! Bethel—the house of God 
—hbecame at last Bethaven, the house of Idols. A 
parable, indeed, of any life degenerating from the 
purpose for which by God it was intended. 

And now we take the road again, rougher than 
ever, and pick our way across the stones. The 
country begins to improve. Signs of more careful 
cultivation meet us, and by-and-by we come across 
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vineyards and orchards. We are in the country of 
Ephraim, and Ephraim had rich blessings promised. 
It was one of the most wealthy and powerful tribes. 
For Ephraim meant the tribe of Joseph—‘“ the fruit- 
ful bough by a fountain.” 

We are going down a ravine, on a little track 
which runs along the side of a somewhat steep slope, 
when a loud ery isheard behind. The path is rough, 
full of loose stones. We turn in our saddles, and see 
our waiter rolling down the slope with the mule on 
top of him. This mule carries the luncheon tent, 
and on the top of this baggage sat the waiter. The 
mule slipped.and rolled over, and the man followed. 
We braced ourselves up for a bad sight. We were 
spared it. The mule got hitched against a big stone, 
and slowly gathered itself up. The waiter ceased 
rolling lower down, and rose to his feet. The mule- 
teer on the baggage mule behind came to the rescue, 
and in five minutes we were jogging onagain. But it 
was a narrow shave of a bad accident. 

At the foot of this ravine we came out into a 
beautiful valley with the ruins of an old Roman 
guard-house. It was placed there for the protection 
of travellers, for this glen is known as the Glen of 
the Robbers. Sometimes tourists camp here, but it 
has a bad reputation. We pushed on up the glen 
oyer the crest of o hill, and just on the other 
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side, on the fresh green sward, we saw our camp. 

The position was glorious. We looked across a 
He stretch of country. Some twenty miles away in 
front was Gerizim, clearly seen; to the left the blue 
of the Mediterranean ; just below us the little town 
of Sinjil, and over all the tender light of the evening 
sun. Our first encampment was a delightful surprise 
at the end of a tiring day. As we swung off our 
horses, we sat down gratefully in some folding chairs 
With carpet seats. These were softer than the 
saddles. We drank our coffee and looked at the view, 
and then we examined our camp. 

There were four tents—a dining-room tent, two 
bedroom tents, and a cooking tent. I forget if there 
was a sleeping tent for the camp attendants. I 
rather think not. Easterns wrap themselves in the 
rough outer cloaks and lie on the ground. On the 
floor of our tents were mats. The interior hang- 
ings were variegated. Everything was beautifully 
clean, and the arrangements throughout were as 
good as they could be. The Friend, the Boy and 
myself had one tent. There were three iron bed- 
steads, and a table holding washing utensils. We 
fixed a little glass up on the tent pole, and piled our 
luggage at the foot of the beds; but Domian made us 
put the baggage in the centre round the pole. We 
had our rugs as extra coverings for the beds, and we 
took the precaution of wearing night-socks. These 
in February are worth wearing. We also found a 
knitted cap of wool—something like a cap you see in 
Pictures of Icelandic expeditions—very effective. 
We caught no colds, and we lay our exemption to 
these coverings. 

At 6.80 we had dinner. A menucard 
witha picture of Jerusalem was on the 
table. I copy it as it appeared : 

Potage. Rice Soup. 

Relevée. Chicken with Coly Flower. 
Entrée. Mutton Chops. 
Légumes. Potato. 

Roti. Kidneys. 

Salade. Latie Salat. 
Entremet. Turkish Sweet Cakes. 
I’romage. Desserts assortis, Café. 
All [can say is that the cook was a 

wonderful man. 

Dinner over, we wrote up our diaries, 
and had evening prayer. At 8.30 we 
called for Domian. 

“Domian, we are going to bed.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Domian, “if 
you want anything in the night, just 
clap your hands,and I willeome. There 
are watchmen round your tents all 
night. There are robbers sometimes. 
But, gentlemen, be not afraid; I will 
see you are not hurt.” Here Domian 
smiled. “But I advise you that you 
moye your baggage from the end of 
your beds, and put it round the pole of 
your tents. Then no one can put his 
hand underneath the tent and steal 
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your bag. Good-night. We call you at six o'clock to- 
morrow. Youhaye breakfast at seven o'clock, or alittle 
before, and we start for Nablous at 7.30. Sleep well.” 

“TJ shall put my revolver out,” said the Friend, 
“but I shall not shoot without warning.” The 
Friend would not haye the heart to killa fly under 
ordinary circumstances, but he looked fierce as He 
spoke now. I trembled for the Boy and myself. We 
persuaded the Friend to keep his revolver in a case, 
and put it under his pillow. I felt it was safer for 
us all, and specially for himself, to say nothing of 
any robbers. But we had no robbers on that night 
or on any other. 

Before we undressed we took a look round. It was 
a fine night, and promised well on the morrow. The 
stars were shining brightly. In the centre of our 
camp was a watch fire, by which the guards were 
sitting. Little lamps suspended on sticks were all 
about the place. The horses were picketed in two 
lines, and the mules were tied up on the other side. 
The distant howls of the village dogs came up the 
hill, and a jackal cried beyond. There was not much 
disturbance, and we slept so well that we were sur- 
prised to haye Domian put his head in at our tent 
door and say, “ Time to get up, gentlemen.” 

Our first night in camp had passed. One of the 
party had hoped he might have a vision like Jacob’s, 
but we told him he had a soft bolster for his pillow 
instead of the stones of Bethel, and must not expect 
the same privilege as Jacob. Yet after all Jacob's 
privilege was ours—his God was our God, and we 
had the same promise of protection as we travelled 


over Jacob’s way. 


“«Time to get up, 
gentlemen.’ ""—Page 117. 
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A BOY'S PRAYER. 
OD who created me, 
Nimble and light of limb, 
In three elements free, 
To run, to ride, to swim: 
Not when the sense is dim, 
But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him: 
‘Take the thanks of a boy.” 
—HENRY CHARLES BEECHING. 


A REAL LOVER OF THE BIBLE. 

A BLIND girl once learned to read the Bible from embossed 
letters, i.e., raised letters, and every day she “touched” a 
chapter, But paralysis attacked her and she lost all feeling in 
her fingers. No longer able to read her Bible she wondered 
what she should do. But as she took her Bible, to say “ Fare- 
well” to it, she kissed it, and in doing so, she found her lips 
would do to read it by, as they were not paralysed. And so she 
learnt to read her Bible with her lips, through kissing it, and all 
the rest of her life she continued to read it with her lips. 


STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 
Mow does the ploughman manage to plough so straight? One 
day I asked him, and he said, ‘‘I always keep my eye fixed 
upon a mark in the wall or hedge at the end of the field : when 
Ido that, I plough straight ; but if I look at the plough, or take 
my eye off the mark, I do not go straight.” The ploughman 
Ploughs right because he looks at something before him. Have 
we an object in life? What are we living for? A far object? 
Something far off? Are we living for a grander Life to come, 
Preparing for it by the grace of the Holy Spirit, or are we con- 


tented with the present, having no hope of a glorious future? 
R. 


A MAN WHO SUCCEEDED. 

JAMES HOLvORD, who climbed the ladder of success to the 
topmost rung, began well. He determined to serve his first 
employer with all his might. If anything, he was more alert 
when his employer was absent than when he was at home, for 
he realized that additional responsibility rested upon him. In 
asingle year his services were indispensable tothe business. His 
employer said, “I could’ not get along without him.” In 
twenty years he was at the head of a large, profitable business 
of his own, and a little later he stood upon the topmost round of 
the ladder. Eye-service never accomplished such a feat, and 
never can. 

After the triumph was won, Holford used to say: ‘* The steps 
from the foot to the summit are not many, but each has a name 
which must be distinctly known by all who would seek to 
climb. The first step is faith, and without this none can safely 
rise, the second, industry ; the third, perseverance ; the fourth, 
temperance ; the fifth, probity (and this latter quality made 
eye-service impossible) ; and the sixth, independence. 


A FRIEND. 
TUE best friend is one who is wiser and better than ourselves. 
Says Feltham He that means to be a good artist will be sure 
to draw after the most excellent copies, and guide every stroke 
of his pencil by the better pattern that lies before him ; so he 


who desires that the table of his life may be fair will be careful 
to follow the best examples.” 


A LITTLE THING. 
Sir WALTER RALEIGH introduced a single potato into Great 
Britain in the sixteenth century, and it has sustained the life of 
millions of people by its increase, conquered famine again and 
again, and contributed largely to the wealth, prosperity, and 
glory of England and America. 


HE SAW THE QUEEN. 
SOME years ago, alittle boy, in Scotland, was very anxious to 
see Queen Victoria, and so he made up his mind to go to her 
palace at Balmoral, and ask leave to enter. The sentinel on 
guard, in his gay uniform and big bear-skin cap, only laughed at 
the child, and pushed him aside with his musket. 

The little fellow had so set his heart on seeing the Queen, that 
it was only when the soldier threatened to shoot him, that he 
became alarmed and ran away. 

One of the young Princes saw him crying, and on learning the 
cause, said, with a smile, “I'll take you to the Queen”; and 
past the guards he walked, into the presence of Victoria. She 
looked surprised, and asked her son about the child; and when 
she heard the story, she laughed, as any good mother would, 
and, with some kindly words, sent the delighted boy away, with 
a bright piece of money in his hand. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
—St. John iil. 8. 
Wuat a gentle thing windis! What a powerful thing wind is! 
You hear of an evening the gentle breeze whispering so sweetly 
through the trees; you turn your face toit, and the wind falls 
so softly on your opened eye, that even that eye, which the 
smallest speck of dust can injure, is unhurt by it. The bubble 
which atouch of your finger will destroy floats unharmed in it; 
the thistledown is borne unbroken for miles by it; and, even in 
winter, the snowflakes, so fragile that your touch is destruction 
to them, are whirled round and round uninjured in their purity 
and beauty. How gentle the wind is, but how strong! Those 
great trees of the forest that have stood for ages, and clutched 
the earth far and wide with their spreading roots, fall before the 
storm; and the mighty ships, that seemed so majestic in their 
power, are driven to destruction before the tempest, and cast in 
splintered wreckage on our shores. 

Even so is the Spirit of God: speaking so tenderly to the 
heart of some little child; filling your young souls with every 
true, and beautiful, and loving thought that you have, and 
moving the strongest men to penitence and faith. The Spirit of 
God is gentle as the breeze, strong as the storm. 

And God is willing to give His Holy Spirit to all who ask! 
How sweet the Confirmation Prayer that we may “daily increase 
in God's Holy Spirit more and more”! Cc. B. 


HOW NOT TO QUARREL, 
SuALt I tell you a secret—how not to quarrel? I heard the 
advice once givento a man and his wife who had quarrelled. A 
gentleman said: “Never be angry both of you together”’—both 
atonce. Remember that rule in life. ‘Never be angry bothat 
once. Give him his turn first; when he has done, you begin. 
Take it in turns.” You try that rule. Take it in turns to be 


angry. Never be angry two at once. L. M. 


Gible Questions (Hef Series). 


BY M.A. CANTAB. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. T what place did St. Paul quote some words of our Lord 
which are not recorded in the Gospels ; and what were 
the words? 
2. Why do you suppose that Naaman made request for two 
mules’ burden of earth? = a 
ue There is a passage from the Old Testament quoted three 
imes in the New to prove three different truths—what is it? 
4. Under what circumstances did God pronounce the first 
curse against man? 
5. Shall the length of man’s natural life ever be restored as 
“4 it was at the Fall? 


6. In what remarkable way did Christ show that the Old 
Testament taught the doctrine of the resurrection? 


ANSWERS (See Marcu No., p. 71). 
1. 2 Cor. x. 10. 
2. Jer. xxix. 24, ete. 
3. Col. ii. 2 


4. Phil. ii. 19, 22. 
5. Col. iv. 14; Acts i. 1; Luke i. 5. 


6. Col. iv. 10. 
7. Eph. vi. 21 with Acts xx. 4. 


8. Phil. ii. 25; iv. 18. 
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Washing Days and Washing Ways. 


BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF “A LADY IN THB LAUNDRY,” ETC. 


V. ON TAKING OUT STAINS. 
THINK I set out on these papers with the promise of writing 
about less well-known branches of laundry work and giving 
wrinkles about them. So for a while I will say nothing 
about the mysteries of clear starching and ironing, though, 
before the end of the year, I may find time and space to give 
a few directions even about the things more usually left 
to the Steam Laundry Companies, or to Mrs. Jones and her ilk. 
To-day, I am going to tell my readers how to take various 
Kinds of stains out of various kinds of materials. 
The first accident I will deal with is a very ordinary one. One 
knows how often Johnnie, or Joe, or Seraphina spill tea or 
coffee on the fresh tablecloth. When such a thing occurs, one 
is apt to go on using the cloth with its unsightly stain until 
next washing day. Or we roll it up all damp and let it rot 
and mildew in the clothes basket. Instead of that, directly 
the meal at which the accident has happened is over, get a 
basin and a kettle of boiling water. Then hold the stained part 
tightly over the bowl. At the same time pour, or get some one 
else to pour, the boiling water through the stain. It is a 
curious thing, that when thus treated, the wet never spreads 
beyond the edges of the basin. If you steeped the spot in hot 
water the whole cloth would be ruined, for it would drink up 
as much water as was in the bowl. Treated after my fashion no 
such thingehappens, and you at once locate the stain. Then, 
as you go on pouring the boiling water through, that ugly 
brown mark will disappear as if by magic. Hang up the cloth 
to dry fora short time, and afterwards an application of the 
inangle or a warm iron will restore it to its pristine purity. It 
is well to tabulate the things you ought not to do when a 
white cloth is disfigured by a spill. First of all, no wine, or 
fruit, or tea, or coffee stain should ever be allowed to dry before 
being treated. Secondly, no soap should ever be permitted to 
come near them at first, or the stain, which may be classed as a 
purely evanescent one, will be turned into a fast dye. Thirdly, 
until my method has been tried and found wanting (and I can 
ussure my readers it is a completely successful one if applied 
at once) no more stringent method should be resorted to. 
Oxalic acid (you will remember a wisp of this, marked “ poison,” 
was included in my list of necessaries for the home laundry) 
does remove stains of course. But it generally removes the 
fabric as well! Thus a hole is frequently left where the linen 
Strands ought to be. Chloride of lime also removes a dry stain. 
But it should seldom be used. Salts of lemon is a third 
dissolyent. But all these chemicals are strong poisons, and 
their use is to be deprecated in a household. Occasionally wo 
have to apply such. But it must be done very judiciously, just 
with the tips of our fingers, and never allowed to go beyond the 
stain. My plan is so simple, and easy, and economical that 
I advise it being followed, and there will be no occasion to keep 
orange-coloured packets in the house to the possible danger of 
the little children therein. 

Ink stains in coloured fabrics are much to be deprecated. If 
the master of the house will sling ink, he ought to write ona 
coverless table! Butas we cannot assure this, we must know 
how to remove the black, hideous blotch. Again, this accident 
must be treated Promptly. It also calls foranotherP. Patience 
is much required in dealing with an ink stain. 


We will suppose that an ordinary crimson felt dining a 
cloth has been visited by a deluge of ink. What are we to do 
Well, take it off the table, and with the tips of your Ee 
gently rub the place in a cup of warm boiled milk. As oa 
as the milk looks a little dirty change it. Sometimes aan 
require renewing five times before the fluid leaves our finger Fae 
the same state of purity to which we introduced them. habe 
be satisfied until it can be left perfectly colourless. If ie 
grow tired before then, a slight modicum of ink will be ae 
behind, and when once dry, will be irremovable. When you i 
satisfied that no ink remains, carefully wash out every atom 0 
milk in warm water, ora sour smell will pervade the cloth for 
ever! When nearly dry, finish the job by pressing with a warm 
iron. 

lf ink be spilled on a damask eating cloth, rub on ab re) 
(for promptness in dealing with all ins is essential) a 
little salt on to the spot. This is generally at hand whee 
white cloth is spread for meals. Then, as soon as possible, va : 
a lemon and cut it in half. Apply to the stain with @ Hae 2 
rubbing, and pour boiling water through as recommended for tea 
stains. The ink will vanish. é 

Ironmould and mildew are removable in quite a different way. 
The latter misfortune is not an easy one to combat. First of all 
the linen must be soaked and washed. Then spread ib on i 
piece of grass and sprinkle it night and morning with water ou 
of a fine rose watering can. Turnoc onally, and the sunshine 
and heavenly breezes will act as wizards, slowly drawing the 
mould out of the fabric. There is no quicker method of getting 
rid of mildew. Ironmould must be treated with salts of lemon, 
Personally, I prefer the yellow stain to the hole which may 
follow its application. You may not. ad 

Raspberry or other fruit stains must immediately be removec 
by boiling water. Salt rubbed in, as recommended by the un- 

scientific, is a course not to be followed. 4 

I have said that promptness in dealing with stains is the 
great secret in their removal, as it is in dealing with most of the 
ills in life. Patience is another thing sincerely to be cultivated 
in the same branch of laundry work, Nothing that is stained 
ought ever to be put away. Ironmould and mildew infect every- 
thing with which they come in contact. For this reason, home 
laundry work is vastly superior to foreign washing. If we send 

out all our clothes to be washed, we are apt to be careless Mm 

attending to them in the matter of stains. If we wash at home, 

we are eager to save ourselves all unnecessary trouble. But if 
we value our linen, and it is valuable, as all know who have to 
purchase it, we shall treat all stains at home, before the article 
goes to the wash. Boiling will help in removing anything of the 

sort. But if boiling be resorted to as a preliminary instead of a 

last process, it will result in the stain being boiled into the linen 

and not out of it. My little girl recently spilled some tea over 

Angelina Ann's petticoat and frock. The one was immediately 

soaped by an ignorant nurse and boiled without further prepati- 

tion. The result is, that Angelina’s grandmother has to make 
her a new petticoat, as the old one is permanently disfigured. 

The frock, on the other hand, was taken in hand by one who 

knew. Boiling water was poured through the delicate fabric 

until the brown mark had quickly disappeared. It was then 
boiled, and is as the driven snow in its whiteness. 
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Christ’s fulness. 


BY TUE REY. F. W. ORDE WARD, B.A., AUTHOR OF “ NEW 
CENTURY HYMNS,” ETC. 


“The love of Christ . . . filled with all the fulness of God.” 
—Eph. iii. 19, 


I. 
ORD JESUS, Thou art all to me, 
And ever walkest at my side; 
Thou art an overshadowing Tree, 
My Morning and the Eventide. 
Thou art the Fountain whence I dip 
Up life of loving fellowship. 


II. 
Thou art the Pillow of my head, 
And daily Staff wherewith I go; 
My Table and the heavenly Bread 
That feeds me when I faint below ; 
And as the flower that holds the light, 
I summer in Thy Holy Sight. 


III. 
Thou art my Platter and the Board 
At which Thine angels also sift, 
My Refuge and the secret Hoard 
So full of treasures infinite; 
The gold is Thine, and at the Cross 
I purge me from the clinging dross. 


IV. 
Thou art my Sword and guardian Shield, 
My Haven and the sheltering shore, 
The Bounty of the harvest-field 
Wherein I reap for evermore ; 9 
Thou art my one Delight and all, 5 ee 
Who hearest even before I call. Cn or) 


To be sung to any of the following tunes: St. Matthias, 
Christchurch, or In tenebris lumen. 
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* Decorated with all manner of bones, feathers, and other trinkets, and hung round with bags containing different kinds 
of charms, he recounted loudly his past exploits in procuring rain.”—Page 124. 
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For His Pame’s Sake. 


BY SYDNEY C. GRIER, AUTHOR OF “IN FARTHEST IND.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
RIVAL PROPHETS. 


Qe eS) 


HEN Stephanus returned from the 
colony with his waggon-load of 
corn, the worst pinch of famine was 
over for the household at Welcome. 
Scarcely less grateful than the corn 
was the pile of letters and news- 

papers—the small, badly-printed newspapers of the 

early forties—which he brought back with him. 

He, on his part, was surprised by the progress 

made with the house; for hunger had driven the 

Bechuanas to work with tolerable regularity, and 

the rough brick building, with its three rooms and 

verandah, was now ready to be inhabited. 

“Yos, I really think the people are getting more 
industrious,” said Rose, as she showed him the 
house. ‘Papa is setting them to work now on the 
benches for the new church, soas to be ready when 
there is rain enough for us to make some more 
bricks. The wood which you cut before you 
started is almost all used up. We can’t do with- 
out you, you see.” 

“Tf only I could be more use!” said Stephanus 
awkwardly. “I wish I was Andries, now—he is 
so strong.” 

“Andries!” said Rose in astonishment. “ Why, 
he never did anything to help anybody in his life. 
Tam very glad you are not Andries.” 

“Thad a letter from Andries,” pursued Stepha- 
nus, still trying gallantly to do his duty by his 
brother—“ Karen wrote it for him. He sends 
you his respectful compliments, and says he 
hopes to come and sce us all before long.” 

“Andries!” cried Rose again. “I hope he 
won’t! I’m sorry, Stephanus,—you will be glad 
to sce him, of course—but I’m afraid he will make 
the Bechuanas angry. We is always so hor 
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—unsympathetic, I mean—to the natives, you 
know.” 

“He says he hopes you have not forgotten him, 
and it will be the most joyful day of his life when 
he sees you again,’ went on Stephanus conscien- 
tiously. 

“JT wonder what Vytje Varelkamp would say to 
that!” said Rose, alluding to the Boer maiden 
whom Tant’ Aleida had fixed upon as a suitable 
daughter-in-law. ‘‘ How could Karen write such 
nonsense? She must have done it fora joke. But 
is there no news about home—about any one?” 
She was angry with herself that she could not 
mention Will Curtis’s name without blushing. 

“T don’t think so. Oh, Karen just says that 
Groot Willem is growing a frightful miser, and 
more unsociable than ever,” said Stephanus, with 
some hesitation. 

“Karen might have spared herself the trouble 
of writing that,” said Rose, and went away with 
her head held very high. Some slight consolation 
was awaiting her in a letter to her father from 
Will himself, in which he mentioned briefly that 
he was working very hard, and that if the harvest, 
which promised well, turned out a good one, he 
believed he should make the farm pay at last. 

“There is something splendid about that young 
fellow’s perseverance,” said Mr. Hildyard. 

“Splendid, indeed !” echoed Rose to herself, with 
her eyes full of angry tears. “And even Andries 
can take a journey up here to see us all, but he 
won't spare the time. And not a word,to me— 
just ‘Kind regards to Aunt Anne and Rose!’ Its 
a shame—it’s a shame!” 

She dried her eyes impatiently, and went out to 
the school, resolving to think no more of a man 
who so evidently preferred his farm to her. If he 
had only said like Andries, “I hope Rose has not 
forgotten me”; but no, he could not forgive her for 

@ 2 


I24 HOME 
having crossed him. ‘Oh, Will, Will!” she 
sobbed under her breath, with a fresh flood of 
tears which obliged her to pause outside tho 
church and clench her hands fiercely until the 
spasm of pain had passed away. It was terribly 
inconsistent with her heroism in giving him up 
rather than forsake her father and mother, but she 
had not realized how much she was building upon 
the confidence that he would—he must—send her 
some message of forgiveness, just a word to say 
that he loved her still. Now she knew that sho 
had counted upon it as a certainty. ‘“I‘won’t 


—I won’t think anything more about him!” 
she cried, 


“ Work — work 
—work—that's 
what I must 
think of in fu- 
ture.” Andshe 
went into the 
hut, where 
there was 
plenty of work 


awaiting her. 
The boy who 
was in charge 
of the sand 
which was 


spread on the 
floor for the 
writing-lesson, 
had quarrelled 
with the boy 
who looked 
after the peb- 
bles used in 
teaching arith- 
metic, and sand 
and pebbles 
were flying all 
over the room, 
while the 
whole school 
were shricking 
and fighting 
like wild cats. First to separate the combatants, 
and then to lecture them, took some time, and 
occupied all Rose's thoughts until school was over, 
and she went home to find that a new cause for 
anxiety had arisen. In returning to the station, 
Stephanus had met Shokomi’s brother and several 
other chiefs on their way to the Batau country, and 
had learnt that they were on their way to secure 
the services of a noted rainmaker, through whose 
incantations the Batau had enjoyed plenty of rain 
for some months. The chief himself was now 
come to tell Mr. Hildyard the same thing, appa- 
rently fearing that his feelings might be hurt. 
“Tf you would only make us some rain, White- 
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beard,” he said, “ we need not send for him, and L 
could call the messengers back. ‘We have you at 
hand, and you are much cheaper, for I don’t know 
how many oxen we shall have to sacrifice to this 
rainmaker’s Morimo, It need not be a great rain. 
A good shower or two would content the people, 
and they would all come to listen to you. It1s 
not much trouble, after all, and you could talk to 
them as much as you liked. But if you did bring 
areally good rain, which would fill all the rivers, 
they would come to you always, and sing and 
pray as your Hottentots do. Don’t you think you 
are very silly not to do it, if you care so much 
about their lis- 
tening toyou?” 

Poor Mr. 
THildyard could 
only make the 
usual answer, 
that rainmak- 
ing was not in 
his power, and 
Shokomi went 
away disap- 
pointed and a 
little disgusted. 
The messengers 


were not re- 
called, and a 
few days later 
it was an- 
nounced that 
the rainmaker 
was coming. 
All the people 
went out to 


meet him and 
do him honour, 
and it was at 
the head of a 
long procession 
that he entered 
the town. Deco- 
rated with all 
manner of 
bones, feathers, and other trinkets, and hung round 
with bags containing different kinds of charms, 
he recounted loudly his past exploits in procuring 
rain for his patrons the Batau, both for their own 
use and for the discomfiture of their enemies. 
Curiously enough, as he was ushered into the hut 
prepared for him in Shokomi’s own enclosure, a few 
drops of rain fell, to the great delight of the people. 
Magnanimously declaring that this was merely a 
slight shower which attended him everywhere, 
but that the Banoga should seo what he could do 
when he tried, the rainmaker called for a sheep 
and a bowl of water. Taking from one of the 
many bags which hung from his girdle a large 
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dried bulb, he set to 
work to pound it ina 
mortar, and having 
stirred the powder 
into the water, forced 
the mixture down 
the sheep’s throat. In 
a very short time the 
animal was seized 
with convulsions; 
and while the people 
pressed round, and 
watched every move- 
ment with mingled 
terror and curiosity, 
its struggles grew 
gradually fainter, 
and five minutes later 
it was dead. The 
rainmaker looked 
round complacently 
upon the people. “ Wait,” he 
said. ‘‘ The charm has worked. 
There will be much rain before 
morning.” 

Whether the man had boldly 
taken the risk of failure, or 
had made his prophecy on the 
strength of weather-signs 
which were perceptible only 
to himself, certain it is that 
rain fell in abundance during 
the night; and if the Hildyards had not ob- 
served the fact, it would have been forced upon 
their notice by the shouting, dancing, jeering 
crowd which thronged round the station in the 
morning. 

“Where is your Morimo, Whitebeard?” they 
cried. ‘Months ago you said you were asking 
him for rain, but he has never sent it. The rain- 
maker’s Morimo is the only one that can send 
rain. Yours can only keep it away.” 

It was a bitter moment for Mr. Hildyard. 
“Really,” he said to his wife, “one cannot help 
thinking that Satan is allowed sometimes to give 
visible proofs of his terrible power among a people 
like these, delivered over by their own choice to 
ignorance and wickedness. What could suit him 
better than this man’s triumph to-day ?” 

“Tt seems like it,” admitted Mrs. Hildyard. 
“But no,” she added stoutly, “I don’t believe it’s 
that. God is trying our faith, or preparing a 
worse defeat for the rainmaker through this first 
success—perhaps both.” 

The rainmaker received modestly the applause 
which was showered upon him. He had just 
shown a little specimen of his powers, he said, and 
the women must not hurry off to their gardens 
and begin to sow and plant at once. If they did, 


“4 hurried beating with bare hands upon the barred 
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the crops would be washed out of the ground 
by the torrents of rain that would come 
presently. He would take a little rest after 
his journey, and re- 
eruit his strength 
with good food, and 
then he would be 
able to devote him- 
self to making rain 
for the Banoga, with 
every prospect of tho 
success which had 
attended his labours 
among the WBatau. 
This speech brought 
him, as it was in- 
tended to do, an 
abundance of every 
luxury that the 
poverty-stricken 
Banoga could scrape 
together, and any 
order that he cared 
to give was obeyed 
with feverish haste. 
In spite of his ex- 
3 altation, the rain- 

¢ maker was not proud, 
oe and on paying a 
visit to Mr. Hild- 
yard, begged for a 
piece of tobacco as 
readily as any of the other natives. Wondering 
whether the man himself believed in his pretended 
powers, Mr. Hildyard talked to him a good deal, 
but without any satisfactory result. He was 
quite willing to acknowledge that it was Morimo, 
and not himself, who made and gave the rain, but 
he persisted that by his medicines he made 
Morimo consent to give it. Different nations had 
different ways, and Mr. Hildyard’s ideas might be 
all right for the white man’s country, but it was 
clear they were no good in Bechuanaland, or why 
did they not bring rain? This was all said with 
a great show of open-minded friendliness, but after 
a time Saart brought word that the rainmaker 
was less friendly when he was talking to tho 
tribe. Then he hinted that the white man did not 
want rain, and was always speaking against the 
medicines, in order to make Morimo angry, and 
get him to keep the rain off. Mr. Hildyard took 
the warning, and argued no more. 

There was a reason for the rainmaker’s change 
of front, for the further rain he had promised did 
not come. When he was first reproached on the 
subject, he replied calmly that the Banoga had only 
given him a sheep for sacrifice. If they would 
give him an ox, a proportionate quantity of rain 
would fall. The ox was at once sacrificed, but the 
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rain did not follow. Then the rainmaker demanded 
various unlikely things of which to make medi- 
cine. Bats, the bodies of which he burned into 
charcoal, the heart of a lion, the brain of a baboon, 
the liver of a hyena, and several rare roots and 
leaves, for which the unhappy women some- 
times had to hunt for weeks before they found 
them—these were all asked for and brought to 
him at last. Spear in hand, he climbed to the top 
of the highest hill in the neighbourhood, and per- 
formed his incantations, threatening to stab the 
sky if it would not let the rain through. But the 
rain did not come. Next he tried a series of weari- 
some enactments addressed to the people, in the 
hope that they would find it absolutely impossible 
to keep them in their entirety, and would thus give 
him a reason for his want of success. That all 
the people were to wash their feet at the same time 
on a certain night, that some kinds of food must 
not be eaten, that certain trees were not to bo 
touched with the axe—commands of this kind 
seemed impossible of fulfilment, but so eager were 
the people for rain that they carried them all out. 
Still, there was no rain, and the rainmaker, grow- 
ing desperate, resolved to put the blame on the mis- 
sionaries. 
“They have a thing made of iron, which makes 
@ noise, so as to wake their Morimo when they 
want to speak to him,” he said, “and the noise 
frightens the rain away.” 
A deputation went at once to the station to 
inquire into the matter. It was true that the 
Mooiplaats congregation had subscribed to send 
Mr. Hildyard a bell for 
his mew church, and 
Stephanus had 
brought it back with 
him. The rain- 
maker had seen 7 
it in the store- 
house, and in- 
quired its 
use from 
the Hotten- 
tots, but there 
was no place to 
put it up until 
the brick church 
was built, and it 
hhad never been 
rung. The rain- 
maker was some- 
what taken 
aback when Mr. 
Hildyard point- 
ed this out. Aes 
“The clouds ie ; 
are frightened ing 
because they 
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know it will make a noise some day,” he said 
at last. 

“Tt shall not ring until the chief and the tribe 
ask forit. Tell the clouds that,” said Mr. Hildyard, 
and the deputation went away content. Not so 
the rainmaker, for he found himself obliged to 
cudgel his brains to discover some fresh reason 
for his failure. The next thing that the mission- 
aries heard was that he had denounced them 
in the tribal parliament, speaking by the mouth 
of Shokomi’s brother, Potino, who had always 
been opposed to their staying in the country. 
When the clouds came near, he said, the white 
men looked at them, and frightened them away. 
They did this on purpose, out of spite, because the 
people did not listen to them. ‘The defence of the 
white men was undertaken by Shokomi himself, 
who pointed out that they suffered from the drought 
as much as the tribe did. Their oxen were dying, 
their gardens were blighted, they could not build 
their houses. Why should they wish to drive 
away the rain ? 

The chief’s reasoning satisfied the people, who 
had a certain sense of fairness, and a lively ex- 
pectation of favours to come, in the shape of wages, 
when the white men were able to build again; but 
Potino still nursed his spear as he left the meeting, 
and there was always the chance that he might 
get together a band of those who thought with 
him, large enough to make a night attack upon 
the station. So, at least, thought Stephanus, and 
without saying anything to Mr. Hildyard, he 
loaded his double-barrelled elephant gun every 
night, and placed it at his bedside. 

“Uncle John might think it right 
for us to let ourselves be killed 
quietly, and not to resist,” he said 

to himself; “but I cannot 
but fire a shot in defence of 
Rosje.” 

When it arrived, how- 
ever, the night alarm 
was of a very different 
character from that 
which Stephanus 
had expected. It 
came in the 
shape of a hur- 
ried beating with 
bare hands upon 
the barred door, 
and an agonized 
voice calling out 
to the white 
man to open. 
Stephanus insist- 


> ed on bringing 


his gun in case 
of treachery, but 


when Mr. Hildyard opened the door, there 
was no one there but the rainmaker, who was 
inside and crouching in a corner in a trice. 

“Save me, Whitebeard!” he entreated. 
“The Banoga haye turned against me. 
Potino declares that I have taken all the 
goods of the tribe and brought them no rain, 
whereas it is only that Morimo is angry 
With me as he is with you. They are search- 
ing for me everywhere to kill me. Iam not 
safe here, though they will not think of 
looking for me in your house until they have 
searched everywhere else. Help me to get 
back to my own land.” 

Little as the man deserved it, he had come 
to the right place for help. Mr. Hildyard 
could not sce him slaughtered in cold blood, 
and after a short consultation, sent him off 
with Stephanus, both mounted on oxen, to 
the Batau border. Once in his own country, 
he would be safe, and Stephanus was charged 
with some good advice to give him on the 
road. When he was gone, the rest of tho 
household did not venture to go back to bed. 
They gathered in the hut which served as a church, 
and Mr. Hildyard read to them. Shortly after 
dawn, when the pursuers were able to trace the 
direction of the fugitive’s footprints, they arrived. 
It appeared that Potino had discovered an inten- 
tion on the rainmaker’s part to gather together 
the gifts he had received, and make his escape, and 
he was indignant at having been befooled. Great 
was the astonishment of the avengers when they 
learned that the culprit had been sent away into 
safety by Mr. Hildyard. 

“But did you know that he wanted to kill you, 
Whitebeard ?” they asked. 

“Oh, yes; we had heard it.” 

“But why were you not glad that he should be 
killed then?” : 

“Our Book says we are to love our enemies.” 

“Your Book has a foolish voice then, White- 
beard,” said Potino angrily, gathering his fol- 
lowers together in the hope of catching up the 
rainmaker. But they only met Stephanus return- 
ing with the two oxen; and convinced that their 
prey had escaped, returned reluctantly to Lihuli, 
where Potino gaye his opinion on the subject to 
the assembly. 

““Tho white men are in league with him,” he 
said. “Rainmakers always quarrel when other 
people are listening, but of course they would 
naturally help each other in private. Let us get 
rid of the white people. The Batau, who drove 
them away, haye as much rain as they want. 
If we drive them away we shall haye rain 
too.” ‘ 


(To be continued.) 


After a time this argument so worked upon the 
minds of the tribe that Shokomi, with great re- 
luctance, sent a messenger to request that Mr. 
Hildyard would be good enough to return to his 


own country. The answer came back quickly. 

“Tf you turn us out, we must go, but we shall 
come back as soon as we are allowed. Our piece 
of land belongs to us, and you cannot deprive us 
of it.” 

Potino looked at Shokomi with triumph in his 
face. 

“You see,” he said; “they have their Morimo 
in that hut. We have all seen them bow down 
and talk to something bad under the floor, and the 
rainmakers always say that Morimo is small and 
cruel, and lives ina cave. If we let them live, 
Morimo will stay and keep away the rain. If 
we kill them, he will go away, because he will 
know that no one will come to talk to him any 
more.” 

Here Shokomi interposed. Surely it was much 
more likely that Morimo would avenge himself 
upon the tribe for the death of his servants ? 
Potino replied, putting the matter in a nut- 
shell. 

“ Wither their Morimo can protect his servants 
or not. Let us give them a week. If Morimo 
sends rain in that time, we shall know they can 
make him hear if they like, and it is their fault 
that there is no rain; but if not, either he doesn’t 
care what happens to them, or he can’t prevent it, 
and then we will kill them, and the rain will 
come.” 
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V. JACOB'S WELL. 


OLLO! What's that? It sounded like 
4| a pistol shot! 

I turned over in bed, and listened. 
“Time to get up, gentlemen.” It 
was Domian clapping his hands out- 
side the tent to awaken us. 

“ All right, Domian.” 

“Ts the Boy awake ?” I asked the Friend. 

“No,” said the Friend, “but he soon will be.” 
By means of a damp sponge rubbed over the face of 
the sleeper he accomplished the waking. ‘The Boy 
grunted, but at last sat up. 

““ Where am I?” 


“In camp, Boy. Look sharp. Breakfast in thirty 
minutes.” 


“Ts ita fine day?” That most natural question 
repeated itself every morning. 

I looked out of the tent. It was about sixo’clock. 
‘The dawn was clear, and the sky bright. “ Yes: it 
is fine.” By the time we had dressed, read prayers, 
and finished breakfast, the dawn had brightened into 
a glorious day. The sky was blue; the sun was 
shining; the air was fresh as a May morning; and 
we were tosee Jacob’s Well before the end of the day. 
No wonder our party was in high spirits. 

Oh the delight of that first morning in camp! No 
letters on business tospoil your breakfast: no knocks 
at the front door to disturb your quiet: no calls to 
make, no sermons to write,—nothing but a sense of 
freedom from care and worry, and the prospect of a 
day of utter enjoyment. My brother parson, over- 
worked and worried, tell your congregation that the 
best thing they can do for you, and for themselves, is 
to send you a camping tour in Palestine. 
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It was now about 7.30 a.m., and we stood on the 
little plateau, where our camp was pitched, looking 
at the village of Singil, which lay some three or fou 
hundred yards away to our left, a little lower down 
the hill. A crowd of villagers had gathered together 
and were in violent altercation. At length the crowil 
broke up into two portions, all the greybeards eV 
one, and the younger men in the other. The younger 
men hung round the houses, and the older men came 
up the hill. ; : 

“Well, Domian, what’s up? Are they discussing 
an attack on our camp? If so, we must be pre- 
pared!” 

“No, sir,” said the genial Domian, “they are not 
thinking about you—they are thinking about uli 
Feast. They cannot agree whether Ramadhan is over. 
They sent up tome to ask if it was over in Jeru- 
salem. I told them it was over, because the new 
moon had been seen. You see,” continued Domian, 
“unless two men can swear to seeing the new moon 
the Fast is not considered over. The old men are 
going up the hill to try to hear the guns at. OIE 
salem. The young men say they won’t wait any 
longer.” : , 

We sympathized with the young men after our 
own good breakfast, but as we rode down the hill they 
were still arguing. 


“T am going to take you out of the direct road,” 
said Domian, “ because you will like to see Shiloh. It 
is not far, and you will soon be there.” 

So we rode and came to Shiloh. a 
If Canterbury Cathedral were swept away, 40 
only part of the Deanery left, most of the trees gon’ 
and all the houses in the town disappeared save one 
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or two mud huts, it would not present a greater con- 
trast between the town as we know it to-day than 
the Shiloh we now saw to the Shiloh of which we 
read. This Shiloh ? Where’s the Tabernacle in which 
Samuel served ? Where are the gardens where the 
Benjamites caught their wives? Where are the 
houses of the priests? Where are the signs of a busy 
little town ? AJl you see to-day is asmall stone ruin, 
once a Crusaders’ church, a few trees, a little plateau 
on which you are told the Tabernacle stood, and bare 
open country all round. 

Yet somewhere here Samuel played as a child: 
Eli sat waiting for news of the ark near by that 
mound perhaps: up the road came the anxious wife 
of Jeroboam the king to inquire about the fate 
of her sick child, and Ahijah the 
prophet sent her back sore stricken; 
and once at any rate this spot rang 
to the shouts of men in arms when 
Joshua and the tribes gathered to- 
gether after subduing the land, and set 
up “the tent of meeting.” But Jere- 
miah (Jeremiah vii. 14) in later cen- 
turies pointed to Shiloh in ruins, and 
bade the folk in Jerusalem take warn- / 
ing from its fall. Its day of grace 
came and went. Now it is a witness 
to prophecy. 

We had our camera, but our photo- 
graph was not what we hoped. We 
could not reproduce the maidenhair 
fern which grew in quantities round 
about. Shall I confess it? one of the 
chief memories of Shiloh, as I write, 
is the memory of the maidenhair. 


But time is going. Domian bids us 
mount, and once again we jog along. 
The path is full of wild flowers. 
Cyclamen and anemones of all colours 
border our way on either hand, and if 
Shiloh is ruined, it is at any rate picturesque, 


“Domian, what are those hills over there?” 

We are on the crest of a hill, and far away is 
a ridge, uneven, like the humps of a dromedary’s back. 
“Those are the mountains of Gilboa, gentlemen.” 
How would you feel, my reader, if you heard those 
words? I sat up in my saddle and gazed at those 
ridges. The whole story of Saul flashed across me. 
The pathetic end took place there. Think of it! Again 
and again some chance question brings a familiar 
name to the lips of the dragoman, and with the 
name comes a story that thrills your heart, and you 
gasp, and say: “Can it be true? Was ib there ? 
Do I really see it? Am I dreaming?” You can 
searcely persuade yourself all is real. 

However, if you think you are dreaming, hunger 
soon convinces you of your mistake. Take a ride on 
horseback of four-and-a-half hours in the morning 
over the rough ways of Ephraim, and you will find 
by twelve o'clock you are awake to hunger. We 


found our Juncheon tent down the hill, and we were 
not sorry. 

I forget the name of the village—it was of no par- 
ticular interest to us, though we were of particular 
interest to the villagers. About 150 villagers of all 
ages, mostly young, extended themselves in a long 
line in front of the luncheon tent, and watched us at 
our meal. Now and again Domian rushed forward 
with his whip, shouting and threatening. They fled, 
but only to return. After a while we lay down and 
took a siesta, and there being nothing remarkable in 
this to an Eastern mind, the crowd dispersed. 


While the horses were being saddled I strolled over 
to the village cemetery. It was on the open without 


“A poor 
old withered 
woman sat rocking 
herself to and fro 
by one of these 
monuments,.""—Page 129. 


any enclosure, and consisted of erections of mud, 
dried hard by the sun, very much like in shape the 
old-fashioned, oblong stone tombs our forefathers used 
to place in the graveyards. A poor old withered 
woman was rocking herself to and fro by one of 
these monuments, evidently a new one, and weeping 
bitterly. : 

“Tt is her son’s grave,” said Domian, “and I dare- 
say her husband is dead.” 

Along these hillsides One of old travelled, Who had 
pitied such a widowed mother, and turned her mourn- 
ing into joy. This poor soul did not know that 
story, and I could not tell her. Surely HE was not 


13° 


‘unmindful. God has His own ways, strange and 
mysterious no doubt, but I felt HE could and would 
comfort her. Are we more compassionate than HE? 


It was about half-past one, and within an hour, I 
think, we came in sight of Jacob’s Well. We had 
travelled along an open plain with a range of hill 
to our left, and suddenly saw an opening which 
split the range in two. It is the valley of Shechem 
—which is Nablous—and this valley divides the cen- 
tral ridge of Palestine along which we had travelled. 

As you face this valley, which is quite narrow at 
the entrance, and indeed never broadens out much, 
you notice two or three points, which it is wise to 
bear in mind if you want Jacob’s Well to be as in- 
teresting as it should be. ‘The hill to the left is 
Gerizim: the hill to the right is Ebal. They are 
the guardians of the pass. At the foot of Ebal is a 
village. The modern name is Askar, but without 
doubt it is the Sychar of St. John’s Gospel. Up the 
valley isatown. Nablous is its name to-day, but in 
the Lord’s time it was Shechem. A fine road runs 
up the valley, and as you move towards it, you notice 
& mound at the entrance of the pass with a wall 
around it. Whatisthat spot? Jt is Jacob's Well. 
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The Greek Church have built the wall—which u 
regret—for the protection of their property (Jacob’s 
Well is theirs), and possibly for entrance fees. We 
tied up our horses to some rings in the wall, and 
pulled a bell. An old man welcomed us in, We 
found ourselves in a plot of ground—about a half- 
acre, if I remember rightly, in extent—raised above 
the level of the plain, so that a good view coull 
be obtained all round. , 

What a throng of memories came rushing over us: 

Down that valley Abraham passed in his first visit 
to the land of Canaan—a wandering Sheik of the 
desert. Here Jacob came with his turbulent family, 
and camped. Up that valley went the treacherous 
sons, Simeon and Levi, and fell upon the defence- 
less people in Shechem. Here came the Israelites, 
according to tradition, and laid the body of Joseph, 
whose tomb you see 800 yards away. In this 
valley, up which you catch the distant sound of - 
Turkish bugle, Joshua met his soldiers, and took 
farewell of the troops he had long led to victory. 
And once again the hills rang to the noise of a great 
host when the ten tribes marched to Shechem, to 
make Jeroboam king, and Israel revolted against 
Solomon’s foolish son. 


(To be ccntinued.) 


“CThp Gord is Truth.” 
““SEEK YE THE LORD.” 


BY THE RIGHT REY. THE BISHOP OF SIERRA 
LEONE, D.D. 


i OULD you 
ZB i receive a 
ab blessing? 
# Then your ex- 
pectation must 
4 be from God. No 
“Astream can 


- quench your 
soul’s thirst which has not the living waters 


of Christ. Then I may remind you that in 
the Father's House food is provided—but food 
for the day only: “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” In the days of old, the early morn- 
ing saw the windows of heaven open; and not 
week by week, but day by day, was the manna 
given. Notin the evening, but in tho morning, 
did the faithful Israclite gather, and that on 
bended knee. To fail to gather, means to trifle 
with the gift of God: and it means also to fie) 
through the day hindered and unsatisfied. Given 
daily, we must gather daily. And let daily 
gratitude follow daily grace. 


Christ is made unto us now, this very moment, 


“Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification, and 
Redemption.” Why not appropriate that which 
has been provided? Why is it for to-morrow and 
_ never to-day, seeing that we have to do with tho 
- great TAM? All that Christ could be to you, He 
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is for you now. Then why not trust Him now ? 

Where shallI seek the Lord? Tirst, be prepared 
to meet Him anywhere. Seek the Lord with all 
your heart. You will not find Him within, per- 
haps; but He will come in if you invite Him. 
You may meet Him in silence as well as in sonf. 
We read that “ when they were alone” the Lord 
expounded all things to His disciples. Some of 
us have little expounded to us, because mionaee 
never alone with Christ. The sweetest music 15 
often in the minor key; but as we never have quiet 
and solitude, we miss the voice which speaks s0 
often in a whisper. 

Let us be clear on one thing: our secking must 
be for “ the Lord ”—not for power for service, nor 
for gifts for men. Neither the large nor the small 
blessings may be ours till we desire Jesus Himself. 
With Him wo shall hayo all things. Without 
Him we have nothing. : 

And then, what is the purpose of all this seck- 
ing and finding? That God may be ours and we 
may be God’s. I give myself to God; God gives 
Tlimself to me. As we become recipients from 
the Divine fullness, so also we shall give forth of 
ourselyes and our substance. 


GOD’S HOLY SPIRIT. 
BY THE REY. FE. A. STUART, M.A. ver 
Ir we examine the work of God’s Holy Spirit 
upon the individual, I think we see that if 1 
threefold. Thoro is the work of the Spirit in 


in 
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quickening the dead souk. Just as the Holy 
Spirit of God breathed upon the dark waters at the 
creation, so God’s Holy Spirit brings forth life out 
of death, and quickexs the dead soul to believe in 
Christ. Then in the second place, there is the 
work of the Holy Spirit in perfecting holiness in 
the fear of the Lord; when the dead soul has teen 
quickened, then the Holy Spirit comes and pro- 
duces the fruits of the new life—love, joy, peace. 
And then in the third place, the work of the 
Holy Spirit equips us for service: giving us 
the tongue, giving us the thought, giving us 
the opportunity, opening the door of the heart, 
sending forth the labourer ready equipped for 
the work. If we were to adopt the metaphor of 
water, we would say there is first of all the in- 
flowing water, and secondly the indwelling water, 
and then thirdly the outflowing water—just as 
you have it in the Gospel of St. John.’ -You have, 
in the third chapter of St. John, the Spirit coming 
down from above and baptizing men and bringing 
forth the new birth; you have, in the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John, the indwelling of the Spirit; 
this is a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life, satisfying the cravings of the soul. 
And then, in the seventh chapter, you have the 
overflowing Spirit flowing forth from the Chris- 
tian man, and spreading fertility upon every 
side. 

To these three works of God’s Holy Spirit there 
is a threefold exhortation added with regard to 
our attitude towards the same Spirit. ‘Resist not 
the Spirit”; that is, yield to God’s Spirit when 
He is striving with you, in order to bring about 
that new birth by convicting you of sin. 
Secondly, “Grieve not the Holy Spirit,” the in- 
dwelling Spirit, “ whereby ye are sealed unto the 
day of redemption.” And thirdly, “Quench not 
the Spirit.” When the Spirit would lead you to 
prophesy, to speak for Christ, “Quench not the 
Spirit.” And so in the same way, I think, there 
are three metaphors under which the descent of 
the Holy Spirit of God is spoken of in reference 
to these three same works. We read the Spirit 
came down like the wind on the day of Pente- 
cost; we read the Spirit came down like a dove 
on the Lord Jesus Christ; and we read the Spirit 
came down like fire—‘‘cloyen tongues like as 
of fire came and sat upon the heads of the 
disciples.” 

Now the chief thought in the wind, that wind 
coming down from Heayen, is surely the coming 
of the new life. Ezckicl, standing in the plain of 
dead bones, cries, “O breath, breathe upon these 
slain that they may live.” So with regard to 
God’s Holy Spirit He breathes upon us. The 
Lord Jesus Christ upon Jlis resurrection day 
breathed upon His disciples, and said, ‘‘ Receive 
ye the Holy Spirit”: giving them of His 


resurrection life, making them partakers of that 
life. So the Holy Spirit comes down upon us as 
the breath of life to produce life in our dead 
souls. 

Then secondly, the Holy Ghost comes down, 
like a dove, as He did upon the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He comes down with peace, in the form of a dove 
and abides upon us. And then thirdly, the Holy 
Spirit comes down like fire. ‘He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” This 
was fulfilled upon the day of Pentecost, when 
cloven tongues of fire came down upon the disci- 
ples. And for what? Surely for the burning 
testimony of the Apostles, that they might go 
forth energized with heavenly zeal to preach the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. ; 


“WITH GOD.” 
BY THE REY. T. S. MILLINGTON, M.A. 


“Bre turen, let every man wherein he is called 
therein abide with God.” ‘There is the secret of 
all worldly happiness. Kings upon their thrones 
with God; rich men in their mansions with 
God; senators in the council-chambers with 
God; merchants in their offices with God; 
tradesmen in the toil and dust of their ware- 
houses with God; sailors in their ships with God ; 
labourers in the fields with God; boys on their 
errands with God; servants below stairs with 
God; slaves under bondage with God. No 
place is too low for God to come into it; no place 
can be too low for men where God is with them: 
and none can be high enough where God is 
not. 

One of the old Greek philosophers was sitting by 
himself one day in a poor little smoky hovel when 
the Emperor Alexander looked into it. “Come 
in,” said the sage, as the great man was turning 
away; “come in; even here the Deity is present.” 
It is our own fault if God be not present with 
us, in a higher and better sense than that of the 
Greek philosophy, wherever our calling leads us. 
High and low are but relative terms. The world 
has its scales, which rise or fall according’ to 
outward circumstances; but wordly distinctions 
give no real indication of a man’s worth or 
position. Let each one try to be good and 
genuine and faithful in himself; and then it will 


-bo difficult for any one else to be really much 


above him or before him. 

It is a true test 
of our hearts and 
our homes if we 
can pray, “God 
bo with us in 
our going out 
and in our com- 
ing in.” 
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eee e===)} OU will come,” said my friend. 

aN i}, «JT will,” I answered, “ but I shall 

; ej not expect to get even the worst of 
q photographs.” 
\ K — Ha hree days later, just as the twi- 
light was flickering over the downs, 
we started with our cameras for the tiny village of 
Milhurst, which lies five miles away in a hollow of 
the hills. It has a grand old church, the pride of 
the countryfolk, and quite recently the electric light 
has been installed. I have heard it said that this is 
the only genuinely rural church thus illuminated. 
It has been very simply done, the tiny globes being 
quite in keeping with the simplicity of the ancient 
building. My friend had determined to photo- 
graph the church as it appeared for eyening ser- 
vice, with its lighted windows gazing out on the 
village like the quiet eyes of a friend always ready 
to receive our confidence and affection. With this 
in view, he had arranged with the Vicar for the 
church to be lighted up late one night Jong after 
service was oyer. By ten o’clock he had calcu- 
lated there would be a full moon high in the 
heavens. 

So much for the preliminary arrangements, 
which had been made before we set out on our 
five-mile-walk to the village. For the first mile we 
were deep in calculations as to the exact time we 
should have to allow for the photograph to be 
taken. We had just settled the knotty point when 
it simultaneously occurred to us that we were out 
of our way. It is one matter to strike the correct 
route over the downs in broad daylight, and quite 
another to ayoid mistake in deceptive semi-dark- 


BY H. T. INGRAM, M.A. 


behind the same. Nota cottage in sight. Can you 


imagine anything more comical than two photo- 
graphers plunging about at night with their three- 
legged cameras in a ploughed field, vainly peering 
for the whereabouts of a village where they hoped to 
photograph in the dark? We were nearly in despair 
when a ghost-like figure 
as though it had sprung 
a shepherd, who, when he 


appeared against the sky, 
out of the ground. It was 
» had been told of our plight, 
and that we were carrying cameras to take night 
photographs, regarded us very dubiously. 

“Ye ought ter bin in bed,” was his gruff comment, 
“and not meddlin’? with the powers o’ darkness.” 
In vain we tried to assure him of the innocence of 
our motives: “ He didn’t hold with any such things.” 
However, he put us on the right track, and before 
long we reached the clump of cottages surrounded by 


mess, when cyery distant landmark is hidden. 
‘Though we had ten legs between us (each camera 
boasted three) we stumbled into unexpected hollows, 
proved the prickliness of plantations and gorse 
bushes, and finally found ourselves in the middle 
of a heavy ploughed field. For the life of us we 
could not have told where we were. To right and 
left the wave-like folds of the downs, in front, 
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trees, like brown eggs in a nest. We had taken 
rather more than two hours and a quarter to cover 
five miles ! 

The Vicar accompanied us to the church, helped to 
select the best point of view, and waited while we set 
up the cameras and started the process of taking a 
photograph. 

“Tow long shall you be?” he asked. “I can 
have supper ready for you any time you name.” 

We thanked him, and asked if we might have 
supper in sections. ‘ You see,” my friend explained, 
“it will need half an hour for the photograph we 
are now taking, and I should like to have two more 
from different points of view.” So we promptly left 
the cameras standing on sentry duty and retreated 
to the vicarage. 

The half-hour was nearly up when the Vicar re- 
marked that his people seemed to be keeping late 
hours, for he had heard several passersby, an unusual 
occurrence in this early-to-bed village. Suddenly 
my friend started up. 

“They will be wondering what is the matter—the 
church lighted up!” 

Away he went, without waiting for our comment. 
And well it was that he hurried, 
for he arrived just as the boldest vil- 
lager was mustering up courage to 
remove the camera “neck and crop.” 

It was within a quarter of an hour 
of midnight when the cap was put on 
for the last time, and with a hearty 
good-night we started homewards. 

# ca * 

How is it done? Quite easily, so 
long as you have a camera, some 
patience, and a little skill. It is best 
to select a moonlight night, or lacking 
that, the last half-hour of dusk. - If 
possible focus by day, and mark the 
spot where the camera is to be fixed. 
Do not use very fast plates since they 
fog easily ; and give an exposure vary- 
ing between ten minutes and three- 


quarters ofan hour. The results show 
best as Jantern slides, which are most 
effective. 

The photographic prowler has his 
best, though chilliest, opportunity on 
a snowy night, when he may get the 
most lovely tracery of trees against 
the sky. The only “dodge” he need 
descend to is to introduce the moon 
into the picture. The method is very 
simple. Suppose you have as your 
subject an old Norman church lighted 
up for evening service. For the fore- 
ground you choose an ancient yew 
tree bowed down with snow, as well as 
the weight of many years. The moon- 
light gives plenty of shadow definition, 
but you are bound to give at least ten 
minutes’ exposure. My lady moon 
may be particularly charming, but you dare not in- 
clude her in your study, for she cannot sit still—nor, 
for that matter, can you make your camera inde- 
pendent of the rotation of the earth on its axis. But 
you have a clever resource. Take your church, your 
tree, your snow, leaving the moon out of count; then, 
when all have been correctly exposed, take a snap- 
shot at the moon on the same plate, tilting up your 
camera to get her in the right place. You will be 
pleased with the result, though possibly astonished 
at the small size of the face of the moon, which, 
owing to the exaggeration of artists, invariably 
suffers from a swelled head in all pictures. 

A good story is told of one of the early pioneers of 
this branch of photography. Mr. Paul Martin was 
taking a study of Trafalgar Square on a wet night. 
It was one of the few occasions on which he included 
a figure in his studies, and this time it was quite 
accidentally. When he deyeloped the plate he 
found that he had secured the clearly defined figure 
of a policeman standing by the Nelson column. As 
the exposure lasted twenty minutes, the represen- 
tative of the majesty of the law must have remained 
on exactly the same spot during the entire period. 


TNE MOUSES OF PARLIAMENT BY NIGHT, 
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Lastly, a word about our heading, which is a 
genuine example of photography in pitch dark- 
ness. It shows a section of a log of spruce; this 
was placed in a dark cupboard together with a 


plate, and the two were left alone for some time. On 
development by an ordinary process the spruce was 
found io have succeeded in impressing a complete 
picture of itself on the sensitive plate. 
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®utet Thoughts. 


BY THE REY. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


GIVING THANKS ALWAYS. 
peSeeN to look up. You have not truly known 
All the soft depth of summer’s melting blue, 
Nor all the safe, dear rest of that lulled tone 
Whose nestling tenderness is born for you, 
Till you have glanced to God, with eyes grown dim, 
And shared the joy with Him. 


THE WELL IS DEEP. 
(The Bible.) 
Come day by day and draw: this well is deep: 
From God’s old granite doth its fountain start :— 


Exact sizes of Beetles 
drawn on a magnified scale 
in figured illustrations. 


: F the lovers of insects had been asked to confess 


their hobby on the Census paper, and say what 

they had collected, it would probably have been 

found that at least seventy-five out of every 
hundred were collectors of butterflies, the rest being 
divided among all the other orders of insects. That 
is to say, in spite of the saying of a great entomolo- 
gist that beetles were fit subjects for the study of 
men while butterflies were fit only for boys, most 
amen -.who are drawn to the collection of insects, and 
the investigation of their history and habits, devote 
themselves to butterflies and moths. And it is no 


Who knows but from thy childhood’s text shall leap 


The truth ordained to break and heal thy heart ? 


Nor solely on our Sabbath days, 
We render Service fair: 

For duties done go up like praise, 
And kindly thought is prayer. 
KEEP A COUNTRY HEART. 
Keer a country heart, and feed it 

With the lore of field and spray. 
Ah, if we could hear and heed it— 
All a daisy has to say! 


BEAUTY SHOW. 


BY THE REY. JONN ISABELL, F.E.S. 


wonder, for, although the life history of butterflies 
is not quite as marvellous as that of bees, ants, and 
some other insects, their beauty of colour and pat- 
tern is unrivalled. Perhaps, indeed, it is not too 
much to say that no class of creatures on the face of 
the earth, not even excepting birds, can compare 
with these elegant creatures in magnificence of 
. decoration and brilliance of hue. I have, again 
and again, heard artists express their despair of 
ever being able 
to produce such 
harmonies of 
colour as ap- 
peared on the 
underside of the 
wings of evena 
“eomm on” 
brown  butter- 
fly. 
Butthecolours 
and patterns of 
butterflies are 
patent to every 
eye, and nobody 
denies that they 
are exquisite; but 
who gazes with 
rapture on the 
crimson of a “sun- 
shiner” beetle or 
the gold-dust 
sprinkled along 
the back of a tur- 
nip-fly? Yet 


Wasp Beetle. (Fig. 1X.) 
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these living 
atoms of gold 
and emerald, 
of ebony and 
ivory, of sun 
ray and flame, 
are numbered 
not by hun- 
dreds but by 
hundreds_ of 
thousands. 

Why have 
these insects 
received their 
peculiarcolour 
and patterns, 
beautiful al- 
most always, 
even when not 
of brilliant 
hues ? 


Burying Beetle. (Fig. X.) 


In the first place, if we are com- 
petent to judge, the Creator loves 
beauty in itself, and often scatters 
,it apart from any particular bene- 
fit to man or beast. And often the 
beautiful things contained in the 
world come to light and are ad- 
mired after having been long con- 
cealed. The diamond, which has 
lain for centuries in the heart of 
the earth, at last flashes its rays 
of light into the eyes of man; the 
flower, which wastes “ its sweetness 
on the desert air,” may leave some 
descendant to gladden a sorrowful soul. We doubt- 
less err in believing that Nature’s treasures are 
wasted simply because we have not enjoyed them. 

It is clear that besides this general use of beauty 
special purposes are served by special colours and 
combinations of colours. The protective uses of the 
apparel of animals have been so often described that 
it is only necessary here to call them to remembrance. 
The dull tints, and sometimes even the bright ones, 
so harmonize with the surroundings—the leaves and 
flower, the trees and rocks—that they become to the 
owners a veritable mantle of invisibility ; while, on 
the other hand, the gaudy, staring patterns and hues 
of others are an unmistakeable warning to would-be 
tasters of an unpalatableness which the bird or lizard 
can, if it be so foolish, test by experiment. 

Another purpose has been suggested which, from 
our ignorance of the mental powers and of the tastes 
of lowly organized creatures, it is difficult to verify. 
The theory is that male animals are dressed in 
luxurious and gorgeous array because it is a plea- 


Horns of the Burying Beetle. (Fig. XL) 


sure to their mates to see their husbands in splendid 
uniforms. The ladies, in spite of the fact that they 
are themselves clothed in gowns of quiet colours, look 
out for and accept, asa rule, only well-dressed suitors. 
Ilow far a butterfly is capable of appreciating 
beauty it is hard to say. It is probable, however, 
that the capacities of insects are higher than is 
generally supposed. 

If colour were a mere question of the sun’s rays 
smart husbands would haye smart wives; whereas, 
in fact, males literally blazing with colour haye fe- 
males clothed in plain browns and greys when the 
two sexes live in the same locality, shave similar 
habits, and live on precisely the same kind of food. 

There is hardly a weapon or a tool used by the hu- 
man race but finds its counterpart among insects. Bal- 
loons and flying machines are as old as the hills 
with them. They make the one and are themselves 
the other. As for shears, nippers, saws, chisels, gim- 
lets and bradawls, they can all be furnished, in 
excellent condition and of the best design, out of the 
mouths of insects; and these 
same mouths contain a verit- 
able armoury of swords and 
spears, of knives and lancets, 
plain or poisoned, according 
to taste. The rhinoceros and 
the stag, the ox and the 
elephant, are put to shame 
by the tusks and antlers on 
beetle, moth, and fly. Are 
the whale and the seal 
modified in limb and body to 


fit them for their 
aquatic life? So 
are the water-boat- 
men and the water- 
beetles. Diving 
birds can live a 
few minutes under 
water by holding 
their breath; in- 
sects take in a sup- 
ply of air under 
their wing -covers 
and stay down two 
or three hours. 
When I wasa lad I 
used to think it a 
very clever per- 
formance to hold a 
stone at the bottom 
of the sea with my 
hands, while my 


A Beetle found on Flo wers, 
(Big. XTL) 
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feet 
stuck 
out of 
the wa- 
ter at 
the top; 
but I 
have 
found 
o u t 
since 
that a 
poor lit- 
tle grey 
beetle 
does a 
much 
cleverer 
thing, 
by calm- 
ly hid- 
ing un- 
dienr 
stones 
at the 
bottom 


of a 
rushing stream and holding on with its toe-nails. 


In the matter both of instinct and of reason there 
is no end tothe marvels of insect life. Tiny creatures 
whose brains can hardly be seen with the microscope, 
much less with the naked eye, plan and build struc- 
tures with the wisdom of the philosopher and the 
skill of the trained mechanic; but apart from the 
bee and the ant,and a few other common spccies, 
the unobseryant human being passes them daily 
without notice or with disdain. 


A Carrion Beetle. (Fig. XIII.) 


OuR BEETLE PORTRAIT 
GALLERU. 


BY JAMES SCOTT. 


IGURE IX. shows the portrait of the Wasp 
For its 


Beetle, which is a lover of flowers. 

exact size, see initial let- 
ter. Figure X. is the famous 
Burying Beetle. It derives its 
name from its habit of burying 
the dead bodies of animals far 
larger than itself, such as a 
mouse, lizard, or small bird. 
The colour of this queer beetle 
is a brick-red, and its horns are 
sufficiently eccentric to deserve 
nm special drawing. Figures 
XII. and XIII. speak for them- 
selves, though it mny be re- 
marked that the latter is a most 
exquisitely formed insect. Its 
head, shield and legs are jet 
black, and very highly polished. 
The pattern, clearly defined in 


the illustration, is composed of an arrangement 
of black and white hairs of so minute a size as 
to provide the insect, when scen with the un- 
aided eye, with an embossed velvet-like surface, far 
more beautifully made than the dress of the greatest 
lady in the land. 

Who has not admired the charming little Lady- 
birds which fly so nimbly in the sunlit meadows 
Iam inclined to the belief that nearly everybody is 
familiar with the commoner forms of these quaint 
beetles—for they are beetles. People are aware that 
the lively things are definitely speckled with white 
or black dots; but I doubt whether many persons 
would recognize the two creatures pictured in Fig. 
XIV. as Ladybirds. 

In the collection which is beside me as I write, 
there are contained a large number of variously 
spotted and adorned Ladybirds, and among them 
are to be seen the two chosen as calculated to sur- 
prise the reader. Notwithstanding the fact that 
these particular kinds are seldom seen, they are 
fairly numerous. 


I wish to reiterate my previously made statement 
to the effect that all the designs in this series have 
been accurately drawn from Nature; therefore it 
will be understood that these Ladybirds’ markings 
are not exaggerated in the slightest degree. One 
carries a pattern embodying a resemblance to an 
anchor; whilst the other is marked with beauti- 
fully neat scrolls and circles. The dark parts are 
black, and the remainder either ivory-white or pale 
yellow. 

Beetles have, folded and concealed beneath 
their elaborately chiselled and decorated surfaces, 
gauzy wings, which enable them to fly quite easily 
when the desire to doso seizes them, which is gener- 
ally the case at seasons when family matters require 
their attention. Each pretty back is composed of two 
exactly similar halves, joined near the portion (the 
thorax, or chest) situated immediately behind the 
head. The slit dividing these halved parts (or wing 
rs) extends lengthways along the back. It is thus 
ssible for a beetle to elevate these decorated wing 
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BY SARAH DOUDNEY, AUTHOR OF “A LITTLE BLACK CAT, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CHANGE. 

H)ORA rode to Heather Gate the next 
evening when the heat of the day 
was over, and the air was full of the 
scent of the late hay. They were 
carrying it in the old field where she 
had played in her babyhood, and she 
went slowly past the gate, looking at the great 
wagon with its fragrant load. The wild convolvulus 
was beginning to show its sweeé little pink face 
by the wayside; the foliage in the copse was full 
and dark; the early bloom 
of the summer was gone. 

“Our last summer at the 
old farm,” thought the girl, 
keeping down a sob. “We 
might have stayed here for 
ever if it had not been for 
the selfishness of one man. 
Well, I can’t forgive him, 
but I won’t speak of him. 
When one can only say 
dreadful things, one must 
keep silence. Now, Jerry, 
don’t go to sleep!” 


The last words were ad- 
dressed to the cob, which 
responded to a touch of the 
whip, and presently broke 
into a gallop. A level road 
ran like a ribbon through 
a vast tract of heath, where 
the ling was in all its purple 
glory ; and you caught sight 
of a thick cluster of trees 
and the yellow walls of a 
long, low house. 

The front of the house 
faced the heath, and was 
protected by a well-fenced 
garden. The door was open, and an old woman, in 
a white apron, sat knitting in the shelter of the 
porch. 

“Mrs. Blake,” called Nora, “I’ve come to see the 
place. Is no one here but yourself?” 

“My son is at the back, miss,” answered the old 
dame, bestirring herself at once. “I'll tell him to 
come and take the horse.” 

A young man appeared in the next minute, and 
Nora dismounted. Before entering the porch she 
paused, and looked at the ample seats it contained, 
and noted that it was in good repair. It was covered 
with Virginia creeper and climbing roses. 

“This looks home-like,” she said. 

There was plenty of space indoors, and as she went 
through the empty rooms she furnished them in 
imagination. She marked the spot where the old 
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sofa, covered with dull crimson, was to stand, and 
chose the right corner for the box ottoman. Each of 
the front rooms could boast of four windows with 
small, old-fashioned panes. Yes, it was a house which 
could be made habitable; but Nora sighed. 

“Tt takes years,” she thought, “to make a home. 
The dear old chairs and tables cannot get used to 
a new place all at once. Some time must pass before 
they can settle themselves to their liking. The old 
sofa, now, will be very much put out when it finds 
itself here.” 


If there was one bit of the furniture which Nora” 


« Father and mother in consultation over a letter."— Page 138. 


loved better than the rest, it was the sofa—a heavy, 
cumbersome thing, with a bolster at each end, and 
comfortable corners. It had been by turns a stable, 
a lions’ den, and a dolls’ bedchamber in her child- 
hood; and nowadays it was a favourite resting-place 
when her strong young limbs were a little tired. 
The girl’s life had been so simple that she clung to 
all her early associations, dreading the very thought 
of change. And now her chief care was how to make 
the new home look as much as possible like the old. 
When she mounted Jerry again, and turned his 
head towards Priory Farm, she was in a thoughtful 
mood. Riding, more slowly now, along the lanes 
between hedges scented with sweet-brier, and coming 
in sight of the familiar roof, she pondered over the 
words, “There shall be new heavens, and a new 
earth.” She felt saddened, not gladdened, by these 
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words ; her untried heart would fain have built its 
heaven out of old materials; nothing seemed so 
desirable as all that she had long loved and known. 

When she came indoors in her riding-habit, she 
was met with questioning eyes. The mother and 
Anne sat sewing at one of the windows, and she 
went up to them with rather a grave smile. 

“TY shall try hard to be very happy at Heather 
Gate,” she said, and then turned suddenly away. 
They knew that she hurried upstairs to hide her 
tears. 

All too quickly that last summer in the old home 
glided away. And then the 
touch of autumn was laid 
quietly upon the garden; 
brown and crimson leaves 
strewed the paths;  sober- 
coloured flowers filled the 
borders; great clusters of 
Michaelmas daisies told the 
time of year. They seemed 
to say, “Arise ye, and de- 
part,” as Nora rambled here 
and there, taking a silent 
leave of the things that had 
grown with her growth, and 
lingering longest in the piece 
of ground which she had 
called her own. 

When Christmas came the 
family were fairly estab- 
lished at Heather Gate; and, 
if they were not reconciled 
to their new surroundings, 
not a murmur escaped their 
lips. It was a bleak Decem- 
ber; keen winds, cutting as 
a knife, swept over the heath 
and assailed doors and win- 
dows, but their house was 
substantially built and well 
sheltered by the fine old 

trees. On Christmas morn- 
-ing Nora, a little late at 
breakfast, found Anne pour- 
ing out coffee and her father 
and mother in consultation 
over a letter. 

“My cousin, Joseph Car- 
ter, has written to me,” Mr. 
Carroll said. “A client of 
his has taken a fancy to learn practical farming—a 
Mr. Taunton; a young man with plenty of money, 
he tells me. And he wants us to take him in, 
Nora; what do you say to that?” 


“Well, father,” Nora answered, “I think I shall 
say let him come.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A BORN UELPER. 
Morris Taunton looked as if nature had intended 
“him to be a farmer. He was a man of medium 


“He said to himself that he was decidedly a 
fortunate man.”—Page 138. 
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height, by no means stout, but sturdy and strongly 
built. His light-brown hair, cut close to his head, 
had a ripple running through it. As to his face, it 
was a good one, with a straight nose, a firm, well- 
chiselled mouth and chin. The eyes, dark grey, were 
deeply set, and held in their depths a look of quiet 
power and peace. 

When he stood in his bedroom on the first morning 
of his arrival at Heather Gate, he said to himself 
that he was decidedly a fortunate man, for he liked 
the aspect of the place. 

Nora, with her own fresh taste, had made the room 
as charming as she could. 
She liked full, sunshiny tints, 
and Mrs. Carre:! had left mat- 
ters to her arrangement. So 
the middle of the floor was 
covered with a carpet of deep 
garnet, and the walls were 
hung with a _ rich cream- 
coloured paper, with a light 
pattern of brown and crimson 
leaves. There were curtains 
to the bed and windows of 
cream colour also, just bor- 
dered with a crimson stripe; 
and on the antique toilet-table 
stood two tall stoppered flagons 
of ruby glass. Morris Taun- 
ton had arrived at nightfall, 
and the room had been only 
partially revealed by fire and 
candle-light. But now that 
the tardy sunshine of a Decem- 
ber morning was creeping 1 
through the windows, he saw 
that the whole chamber looked 
mellow and home-like, and 
knew that the hands of women 
had been busy here. a 

He had been living in 
bachelor quarters in London, 
and it was there that he had 
received the unexpected news 
of a rich inheritance. He had 
never been really poor; his 
modest income had sufficed 
for his own needs, and enabled 
him to help others, but not as 
he had longed to help them. 
For Morris Taunton was 4 
born helper, with a deep belief in God and a pro- 
found love for humanity. He felt that if one mem- 
ber suffered, all should suffer also, and knew that the 
Father ordains that human needs shall be supplied 
through human means. He believed that you should 
never lose a chance of giving the cup of cold water, 
for He who turned water into wine can make the 
simple draught a rich cordial to a fainting soul. 

Now Morris was a man who made a great many 
friends. He was so genial, so wholesome, that people 
loved to haye him in their houses; and as he had 
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been brought up in a country home, 
he was glad to accept invitations to 
stay in the country. Men who liked 
him asked him to ride their horses, 
and there was nothing that he enjoycd 
more than a good gallop across country. 
So when he came into his money, his 
first yearning was for a horse of his 
own and a farm that he could manage 
for himself. 

Not only for himself! He began to 
dream happily of taking some of his 
poor brethren out of their slums and 
teaching them how to till the ground. 
Then he would send them out, well 
instructed, to some new country where 
land is cheap and labourers are few. 
Their wives and daughters should be 
taught how to make butter and cheese, 
and grow vegetables and rear poultry. 

3ut before he could teach all these 
useful things, he had himself a great 
deal to learn. So he had applied to 
his solicitors, Messrs Carter & Son, and 
the result was that he had come to 
live for a time at Heather Gate. He 
was to take meals with the family, 
although he had a sitting-room for 
himself; and when he came down- 
stairs, with apologies for having slept 
too well, he found that the farmer 
had already gone out of doors. The 
mother and daughters were waiting 
for him at the table. 

It was an ideal table, he thought. 
The Carrolls had some good silver of their own—small 
old-fashioned tea-spoons, with scallop shells upon the 
handles, and a dainty tea-pot and coffee-pot that be- 
longed to the past. In the middle of the board there 
was a tall glass vase, filled with white chrysanthe- 
mums and Christmas berries set in their dark green 
leaves; and the three women, in their simple home- 
spun dresses, had a quiet air of refinement which 
harmonized well with their surroundings. 

Nora, who always wore flowers when she could get 
them, had fastened a sprig of holly near the white 
collar which encircled her round young throat, and 
it gave just the touch of colour that was needed to 
her grey gown. Iler fresh youth and the strong 
brown light of her eyes attracted Morris Taunton’s 
gaze to her side of the table. 

“Do you think you will find the country dull after 
London ?” asked Mrs. Carroll. 

“No,” he answered; “I have longed for a country 
life always. Living in London has only made me 
long for it more. Pure air is one of the unattainable 
blessings there.” 

Afterwards, when he went out upon the heath, he 
felt as if he had got into a new world. Here there 
was pure air indeed, clean and strong—scented, even 
in winter, with the fragrance of. wild herbage— 
blowing towards him from the solemn hills, rising so 
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grandly against the grey December sky. Here there 
was a vast open space—freedom, room to think in, 
stillness after the clamour of many tongues, and rest 
from the tread of thousands of feet. His heart was 
filled with thankfulness and peace. 

In the evening he sat in his own sitting-room, writ- 
ing letters to the friends he had left behind in town. 
It was furnished with soft shades of olive and dull 
gold, but a red cushion or two gave a touch of 
brighter colour here and there. A log crackled 
cheerfully in the old-fashioned grate; the flames 
quivered over the room, sending sudden darts of light 
into the corner cupboard where some quaint china 
was stored. Close to his desk stood a glass bowl of 
chrysanthemums, yellow and white, set in feathery 
sprays of green. Nothing that could add to his com- 
fort had been forgotten, and the odour of good house- 
wifery pervaded all. 

He was so glad to be in a true home—so glad to 
hear, now and then, the pleasant sound of women’s 
voices in the other room—so grateful for having 
found at last the rural rest that he had sighed for so 
long. 

A few days later Anne and Nora were admiring 
Morris Taunton’s horse in the paddock. In colour 
he was a rich brown, and in shape he was the reali- 
zation of all that a horse ought to be. And as 
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Morris looked from his horse to Nora he was glad to 
see her eyes shining with delight. 

“You must ride him one of these days,” he said. 

Nora did ride him. Her seat was so firm and 
assured, and her attitude so lithe and easy, that 
Morris was more charmed with this slim girl in her 
country-made habit than with any of the perfectly- 
turned-out horsewomen he had seen in the Row. 
He himself, mounted on the placid Jerry, enjoyed 
that ride across the open country, and found that it 
placed him on terms of pleasant intimacy with his 
young companion. After that it happened somehow 
that he generally found himself walking by her side 
when they went to church and came home, and they 
fell into a way of having long talks together. 

There was a path which led from the village right 
through the land belonging to the Priory Park estate, 
a short cut to the church and to the neighbouring 
market town which the villagers had used as long as 
could be remembered. But on a certain Sunday 
morning in January the people of Ellwood were 
astonished and dismayed by an unexpected sight. 
The entrance to the familiar path was stopped up. 
A high gate, sternly closed, forbade them to enter, 
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and a board announced that trespassers would be 
prosecuted. 

The Carrolls and Morris Taunton were among the 
disappointe] crowd who stood before the gate. Mr. 
Carroll took the matter very quietly, scarcely even 
betraying any surprise; experience had taught him 
that Mr. Donnington was capable of hard things. 

“Come,” he said gently to his wife and children; 
“we'll take the highway, and step out as briskly a3 
wecan. We don’t want to be late for service.” 

They obeyed him at once; but as they went they 
heard much muttering and grumbling behind them. 
Morris turned to the two girls for information. 

“The great man of these parts is a bit of a tyrant, 
isn’t he?” said he. 

“ He is a new-comer,” Anne answered, lowering her 
voice; “and it seems that he dos not mean to respect 
old claims, I am very sorry for this.” 

Morris looked towards Nora, and saw an angry 
flush on her cheeks and fire in her brown eyes. 

“He is every body’s enemy,” she said hastily. 

“Then he is his own bitterest foe,” Morris replied. 
“No man who does not recognize the claims of human 
brotherhood will ever do well for himself.” 


(To be continued.) 


Some famous 
BY A. C. 
I. 

EYOND “Big Ben” of Westminster 
we have few famous clocks in Great 
Britain. Perhaps the nation has been 
too busy making the most of time to 
spend patient ingenuity in the con- 
struction of marvellous time-keepers. 
For many centuries the Swiss have shown a special, 
if not unique, aptitude for turning out clocks which 
surpass al} others, and to this day tho trade is very 
considerable. But the nation of mountaineers have 
largely lost both the ability and desire to construct 
mechanical wonders of the world, and prefer to 
manufacture what their customers demand, and play 

the part of Cheap Jacks. 

The last great clock to be added to the horological 
marvels of Europe came from a mountain district. 
It was due to the effort of Christian Martin, of 
Villingen, in the Black Forest. This picturesque 
country must have a remarkable “air,” for every 
inhabitant seems more or less ingenious. But 
Christian Martin won the reputation of being the 
most remarkable of all the deft and patient mechani- 
cians of that industrious, thriving, and out-of-the- 
way district noted for legendary lore, pine-clad 
mountains, tumbling streams, straw hats, musical 
boxes, and cuckoo clocks. 

His addition to the curiosities of clock-making, in 
its way, surpassed anything of the kind before at- 
tempted. It is three and a half yards high, two 
and three-quarters broad, and will, it is declared, 
show the seconds, minutes, quarter-hours, hours, 
days, weeks, months, the four seasons, the years, and 


Chur Clocks, 
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leap years until the last sound of the year 99,999 of 


the Christian era. Moreover, it tells on its face the 
correct time in every latitude of the Northern and 
Southern Hemisphere, together with the phases of the 
moon, and a variety of useful information generally 
confined to the pages of an almanack. It contains & 
vast number of working figures representing the life 
of man, the creed of Christendom, and the ancient 
Pagan and Teutonic mythologies. Sixty separate 
and individualized statuettes strike the sixty 
minutes. Death is represented in the form of a 
skeleton. In another part appear the Twelve Apostles, 
the Seven Ages of Man, modelled after the description 
of Shakespeare, the Four Seasons, the Twelve Signs 
of the Zodiac, and soon. Duving the night time a 
watchman sallies forth, and blows the hour upon his 
horn, while at sunrise chanticleer appears and crows 
lustily. The cuckoo also calls, but only once a year 
—on the first day in spring. 

Besides the figures there is a whole series of mov- 
able pictures in ename], exhibiting in succession the 
seven days of Creation and the fourteen stations of 
the Cross. At a certain hour a youth rings a bell 
in the spire, and knee!s down and folds his hands, as 
if in prayer; and, above all, the musical works have 
a sweet and delicious flute-like tone. 

The Strasburg clock, which when perfected ex- 
celled eyery other work of the kind, was contrived 
by Conrad Darypodius, professor of mathematics in 
the University of Strasburg; and under his superin- 
tendence it was finished in the space of about three 
years, 1571-1574. 

The first Strasburg clock was made in 1350, and 
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it was replaced by one yet more extraordinary in 
1574. 

A curious circumstance is related of its construc- 
tion. The artizan who contrived and made this 
clock becoming blind before he had terminated his 
labour, it became a question of some difficulty and of 
much importance how the work was to be completed. 
The public authorities engaged other mechanics ; 
but they, being ignorant of the design upon which 
the whole was meant to be constructed, were unable 
to proceed ; and the blind artizan, anxious toreap all 
the honour himself, not willing that others should 
have the credit of finishing that which their genius 
could not have enabled them to begin, refused to 
communicate any information, but offered to com- 
plete the work, blind as he was; and this very won- 
derful and ingenious piece of mechanism now remains, 
not only a monument of the genius of the maker, but 
a curious illustration of the power of habit, as well 
as of the acuteness communicated to one sense by the 
deprivation of another. 

In 1838-12 a new clock took the place of the blind 
man’s masterpiece. It was made by Charles Schwil- 
que. ‘The cathedral official who showed it to me 
scorned the very idea that it would ever cease to tell 
the time while Time continued to run its course. 
According to him the clock was like an encyclo pedia 
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of information ; what it did not know about years, 
months, days, and hours was scarcely worth knowing. 
And all this praise was spoken toits face! One globe 
shows sidereal time, tells of the rising and setting of 
all the known fixed stars and planets, and acts as @ 
perpetual calendar, which actually includes the 
saints’days. Up above is the dial and an hour-gle 
The representatives of the four ages of man strike 
the quarter-hours. The first quarter is struck by @ 
baby with a rattle; the second brings out a boy 
dressed as a hunter, who strikes the bell with an 
arrow; at the third appears a warrior with his sword, 
with which he touches the three-quarter bell ; then 
lastly comes an old man leaning on a crutch, and 
this acts as his weapon for sounding the hour. 

We have in England a few representatives of 
British skill, but we cannot match the continental 
clocks. A single example may be given this month 
to serve as the promise of other quaint time-keepers 
to be illustrated in July. 

Exeter Cathedral possesses a clock which on the 
face of it is false. It was made in the reign of 
Edward III., when the earth was believed to be the 
centre of the universe. Hence the world is repre- 
sented with sun, moon, and stars revolving round 
it. This clock has gone for five hundred and fifty 
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RIGHT AND WRONG. 


AVE you any doubt sometimes in deciding what is 
<j rightand what is wrong? Remember the story 
of the Mississippi pilot who knew the right 
course to steer and did not trouble about any 
other. A passenger said to him one day, ** How 
long have you been a pilot on these waters?” 
The old man answered, *‘ Twenty-five years, and I came up and 
down inany times before I was pilot.” *Then,” said the pas- 
senger, ‘“‘I should think you must know every bad rock and 
sandbank on the river.’ The pilot smiled at the man's 
simplicity, and replied, ‘Oh, no, I don't! But I know where 


the deep water is; that is what we want, to know the safe 
course and keep to it.” 


GREAT SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Lornp HERSCHELL, Lord Hatherley, Lord Selborne, and 


Lord Cairns, were Sunday School teachers as well as Lord 
Chancellors. 


THE DAY'S EYE. 
“THICK-SET the English daisies grow, 
The close fresh turf between: 

On breezy downs or meadows low, 
In lawns, upon the banked hedgerow, 
Star white, ‘mid pastures green.” 

** Daisy, or ‘Day's eye,’ opens her, eye the first thing in the 
morning upon the sun, and keeps it fixed upon him all day. 
So should we be always ‘Looking unto Jesus,’ who is the 
Sun of our souls. We cannot do as the daisy does, look at the 
fun in the skies; our eyes would be dazzled and injured. Yet 


one day our eyes ‘shall see the King in His beauty,’ and ‘behold 
Mis glory.” 


GOD'S BOOK. 
Ir you would love your Bibles, you must not love the book only, 
but you must love Him who wrote it. When you receive a letter 
from somebody you love, you may perhaps love the letter, but 
it is because of the writer of it. Itis a very pleasant thing to 


receive a letter from somebody that we love, because it reminds 
us of them. The Bible is a letter from some One far off. It tells 
us how Le loves us. And we love Him because Me first loved us. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF BOYS. 
WE need the boy who's not afraid 
To do his share of work ; 
Who never is by toil dismayed, 
And never tries to shirk. 
The boy whose heart is brave to meet 
All lions in the way ; 
Who's not discouraged by defeat, 
But tries another day. 
The boy who always means to do 
The very best he can ; 
Who always keeps the right in view, 
And aims to be aman. 
Such boys as these will grow to be 
The men whose hands will guide 
The future of our land; and we 
Shall speak their names with pride. 
ANON 


Bible Questions (New Serics). 


BY M.A. CANTAB. 

IIERE, in Scripture, do we find the fruits of the earth— 
1. Given, in mercy, by God to man? Pe 
Taken away from men in punishment for their sins? 
Offered by man to God with acceptance ? 

Offered once, in like manner, but without acceptance? 
Offered, by man to ing 
As a peace offer! 


AS an encouragement ? In doubtful good will? 
As a means of cure? 


? In compassion ? 
6. Refused, to their lawful owner, when undoubtedly due? 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 


In goodwill? 


ANSWERS (See APRIL No., p. 95). 
. “Passed from death unto Life,” 1 John iii. 14; John y. 24 
2. 2 Chron, xxix, 20 (Hezekiah). 
8. Ahijah. 1 Kings xiv, 13. ‘ 
4. Judges xix. 20, 
6. That in “the upper room.” Acts i. 14. 


6. ‘“* Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” John ii 5. 
7. Nathanael. John i. 47 


8. Claudius. Acts xvii 


— 
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THE VALUE OF THREE DAYS, 


Wien Columbus was searching for the New World, his ship's 
crew became discouraged and rose ip rebellion. They insisted 
upon turning back, instead of persevering on what they called 
a fool's errand. There was no New World to be found said 
they, 

But their commander expected to find it; he had not the 
least doubt of it. Still, under the circumstances, he was obliged 
to yield something to them; and he promised that, if they would 
be patient and faithful three days longer, he would abandon 
the enterprise unless land should be discovered. 
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ON THE SHORES OF THE OLD WORLD, 


Before the three days expired, however, the New World burst 
upon their view. 

That last three days was the gift of perseverance, and it saved 
the expedition from disaster and disgrace. The three days 
were only a tiny part of the time consumed by the voyage, but 
they were worth to Columbus all that his life and the New 
World were worth. Months and years of labour, study, and 
care had been spent, requiring decision, energy, industry, and 
courage clear up to the last three days, all of which would have 
been worse than wasted had Columbus yielded to the mutiny 
and abandoned the enterprise. 
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Vil. MAKING UP LACES. 

EVER was there such a time when laces of all sorts were 
more worn. Of course, I know that in the last century 
ruffles of delicate Mechlin and costly Valenciennes were more 
often seen than they are now. But in those good old times lace 
was for the wealthy classes. Not for the many! Nowadays, 
imitations are almost as lovely as real lace, and much of such 
is worn coven by the economical housewife. 
to suffer much in inexperienced hands. 
delicate, scientific handling. 
angels fear to tread. 

spoken! 


But laces are apt 
They require such 
Fools verily rush in here whero 
Which thing is of course metaphorically 


LI shall never forget the anguish of my youthful mind, when 
certain cream coloured cravats of creamy hue, which formed 
part of my trousseau, were returned to me by an energetic maid 
after being bleached for a week on a thorn hedge and then 
plentifully starched. 

** I bleached ’em and I gave ’em a squeeze of blue,” announced 
Mrs. Mary Molloy asshe handed me the terribly biscuity things. 
“They just look lovely wi' a squeeze of blue. Don't they, 
Ma’am?” 

Alas! I could have wept, but was far too much afraid of 
stately, peppery Mury Molloy to do anything but take them 
humbly and, thereafter, hide them away in an unseen corner of a 
lumber box! Now, it may be laid down as an axiom, that no 
lace ought to be stiff. And ne lace ought to be bluey-white. 
We want to retain the crispness of thread when fresh from tho 
pillow. Anything more than that is hideous. 

One way of cleansing really valuable, delicate lace, is to wind 
it round and round a bottle. The edges must just overlap each 
other. Sew this firmly atthe end, and then with a new tooth- 
brush brush it with soap and water. After rinsing, this bottled 
lace, tf very discoloured, may with safety be boiled, on the bottle. 
For I do not mean to say that lace discoloured by dirt is a 
lovely thing |! When sufficiently done, lift the bottle from the 
saucepan and unwind thelace. It will come off perfectly smooth, 
and will not generally need ironing at all if sufficient care has 
been spent on winding. All the scallops and edges will be 
found tobe in place, and the raised parts will be as when it 

was new. 

But more frequently it will be found necessary to iron. If so, 
add to a second rinsing water the same amount of gum-arabic 
recoinmended to bo put with silk, That is, a teaspoonful of gum 
anixture to every pint of water. Put the Ince into a soft cloth 
after this, and pat it over to distribute the moisture evenly. 
Hiave ready an ironing board covered with many folds of blanket 
and linen. Lay the lace face downwards, pricking out tho tiny 
vandykes and curves before applying the heater. Iron like this, 

and if your under cloth be thick enough, every ‘tropo” and 

roughness will be distinctly raised when the lace is lifted. 

‘The impression of it will remain on the cloth. Never iron on the 

right side. 

There is another hasty, quick method of washing and finishing 
lace. To me, and to all lace connoisseurs and lovers, it is a dis- 
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tinctly disappointing one. Some folk, to ensure suflicient stiff- 
ness, add to the rinsing water a lump of sugar. It dissolves of 
course, and acts much in the same way as does the gum-arabic, 
or, at least, it ought to act in the same way! But alas! it very 
frequently does nothing of the sort. Tho sugar is liable to 
catch colour under the pressure of a hot iron, and will then per- 
manently stain the fabric. That brown mark can never bo 
eradicated. So I advise the right way of doing Jaco. Itis really 
best in the long run, as well as in the short one! i 

Muslins I consider are a branch of lace laundry work. So 
here I must tell you how to wash and make up such. Clear 
starching, as it is called, is not such a very difficult process if 
done scientifically. 

For this [advise use of the best Glenfield starch. No other 
is so satisfactory. This must be made into boiled starch with 
hot water. The proportions I give. 

To every tablespoonful of white starch you must allow two 
tablespoonfuls of cold water, and half a small teaspoonful of 
melted borax. Mix well together until it is of the cc ency of 
cream. ‘To this we add a quarter of an inch of wax candle 
Whilst stirring with one hand, the other must pour into this wax: 
borax-and-starch cream as much boiling water as will turn it 
into a transparent jelly. No exact proportion can be given, but 
the mixture must be cooked by stirring and boiling until it looks 
like arrowroot. 

Asit now stands, this jelly may be used for starching rufiles, 
or servants’ aprons, and white caps. But for muslin articles it 
needs to be much diluted. For this purpose enough cold water 
is added to make it into a thin stir-about. 

Into this, any muslin dress or curtain may be dipped, and well 
stirred in it to distribute the starch evenly. Then it must bo 
wrung out and left to dry on a clothes line. 

When quite dry, the gown has to be sprinkled with hot water. 
Sprinkling with cold aqueous fluid results in the white spots 
which so often disfigure clear muslin with their opaque appear 
ance. This hot water is best sprinkled by means of the toy 
watering can I mentioned as desirable in our laundry. The fine 
rose willdo the sprinkling far better than the most experienced 
hand or fingers. 

After sprinkling all over, roll up very tightly and leave for 
awhile. When cyenly and thoroughly damp, ironing can tako 
place. This smoothing must be given with perfectly clean, very 
hot irons, or rough disaster will follow, 

If the readers of this paper will follow my instructions to the 
letter, using Aot starch (in a future article I shall tel! of other 
things which call for cold starch), their muslin garments and cur- 
tains will be, as one elegantly and forcibly put it, “the delight 
of the nobility and gentry.” 

I cannot explain the scientific reason why cold starch has to 
be used for table linen, etc., whilst boiled starch is called for by 
muslins. The fact only remains. If cold starch be ironed wet 
the irons will stick to it, and if hot starch bo ironed dry the 
irons will equally misbehave themselves. It is a thing to be 
remembered in our Washing Ways and on our Washing Days. 
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mf. O THOU! who dry’st the mourner’s tear, mf. When joy no longer soothes or cheers, 
How dark this world would be, And e’en the hope that threw 
If, when deceived and wounded here, cr. A moment’s sparkle o’er our tears, . 
p We could not fly to Thee! Is dimmed and vanished too! 
The friends, who in our sunshine live, p Oh! who would bear life’s stormy doom, 
When winter comes, are flown ; Did not Thy Wing of Love 
cr. And he who has but tears to give, Come, brightly wafting through the gloom, 
Must weep those tears alone. Our Peace branch from above ? 


f But Thou wilt heal that broken heart, mf. Then sorrow, touched by Thee, grows bright 
Which, like the plants that throw With more than rapture’s ray ; 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, cr. As darkness shows us worlds of light 
Breathes sweetness out of woe. We neyer saw by day. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SIGNS FROM HEAVEN. 


OS—SGGHE test proposed by Potino was 
- entirely to the satisfaction of the 
rest of the assembly, and Shokomi’s 
efforts on behalf of the mission- 
aries were met by the suggestion 
that he had been bewitched by 
The chief found himself in a difficult 
position. He was fond of Mr. Hildyard in a 
way, and he was intelligent enough to appreciate 
the benefits which his presence brought to the 
tribe; but once the majority in the parliament 
had adopted Potino’s view, he did not dare to 
resist them. Accordingly, he agreed that a week 
should be allowed to Mr. Hildyard in which to 
produce rain, leaving it uncertain what should 
follow if he failed to do so. Potino would vote 
for killing the whole party, he knew, but there 
was just the chance that something might happen 
in the meantime which would enable him to save 
them without too much risk to himself. 

But Potino had another arrow in his quiver, 
and having gained his first point, went on to the 
second, for the purpose of making rain absolutely 
certain. A day or two before his sudden departure, 
the discredited rainmaker had suddenly accused 
the neighbouring Bushmen of being the cause of 
the drought, saying that they had cut down a 
whole thicket of the thorns which he had forbid- 
den to be touched. He wished the Banoga to set 
out at once and extirpate the whole community ; 
but Shokomi had opposed him successfully, re- 
minding the tribe that the little people had very 
unpleasant ways of avenging themselves when 
any of their kraals were destroyed. But on this 
occasion Potino carried the assembly with him 
when he recalled the rainmaker’s advice, and 
recommended that it should be followed, and 
Shokomi could not succeed in making his yoice 
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heard against it. Even his contemptuous decla- 
ration that he refused to lead the expedition, since 
it was beneath the dignity of the Banoga to send 
a large force against a few Bushmen, seemed only 
to make things worse, since Potino at once 
asserted his willingness to undertake the business 
with his own vassals. Shokomi, he said with a 
sneer, would have enough to do in seeing that the 
white men did not escape, and, in order to help 
him to do it thoroughly, Potino’s son, Seketlu, 
would remain in command of the guard which 
was to be set over the station. 

With his usual shrewdness, Shokomi perceived 
at once that his position in the tribe was at stake. 
If he offered any further opposition to their plans, 
his people were quite ready to forsake him and 
elect Potino chief in his stead. Yielding with 
dignity to the general voice, with which he did 
not pretend to be in agreement, he gathered his 
cloak about him, and retired into his own en- 
closure. A few minutes later, when twilight was 
coming on, he slipped out again, and crept by 
back-lanes to the mission-station, where he called 
softly to Mr. Hildyard, and held a low-toned 
conversation with him in the shadow of a hut. 

“Ts your Morimo able to save you, White- 
beard ?” he asked, like Darius of old, but without 
mentioning the danger he feared. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Hildyard boldly, though 
the thought of his wife and daughter made his 
blood run chill for a moment. 

“Then make great medicine, Whitebeard, so 
that he must listen to you. Your medicine has 
not been strong enough yet to get him to hear.” 

“He always hears, but He chooses His own 
way of answering.” 

“Then he might hear you, and yet not save 
you?” 

“He might.” 

“Well, I don’t see the good of talking to a 


Morimo like that,” and Shokomi slipped away in 
H2 
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disgust. His quick ear had caught the sound of 
footsteps approaching, and before Potino arrived 
to post his guard round the mission premises, he 
was safely on his way home. When there was no 
possible chance of escape, Potino and several minor 
chiefs went up to the door of Mr. Hildyard’s house, 
and rattled their spears against it loudly. 

**Come out, Whitebeard; come out! We wish 
to speak to you.” , 

“* Papa, don’t! They'll kill you!” gasped Rose. 

Stephanus said nothing, but ran for his gun. 

** Hush, Rose! If they mean to kill me, it is easy 
enough for them to break in,” and Mr. Hildyard 
opened the door and stood on the threshold, his 
wife clinging toonearmand Rose to the other, with 
@ vague notion of protecting him. Their forms 
showed dark against the lamplight, but behind 
them the visitors had a very clear view of Stephan- 
us, white-faced but determined, with the double- 
barrelled gun pointed straight at Potino’s head. 

“ Whitebeard,” said Potino, trying hard to look 
at Mr. Hildyard with one eye, while he kept the 
other fixed on Stephanus, ‘‘ we know now that it 
is your fault there is no rain. You have set on 
your Morimo to kill our cattle and make us all 
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die of hunger, and therefore it is just 
that you and all your house should die. 
To-morrow morning I start to kill out the 
Bushmen, who have also made medicine 
to frighten the clouds away, and when Mi 
come back it will be your turn. You have 
seven days in which to bring your Morimo 
to a better mind, and if rain has come by 
that time, you shall go safe out of the 
country, and take your Morimo with you. 
But if there is no rain, then we will kill 
you, and burn your houses and everything 
you haye—all the things with which you 
haye bewitched the clouds—and we will 
dig up this piece of land with our spears, 
and if your Morimo is still in his cave 
underneath it, we will kill him too——” 

“Wush! hush!” cried Mr. Hildyard. 
“Man, do you know of Whom you are 
speaking—of the God who could strike you 
dead this moment as you stand? Beware 
how you mention His name. No one has 
ever yet defied Him and prospered. : 

“What do I care for your Morimo?” 
Potino became bolder when he saw that 
Stephanus did not fire, and apparently did 
not intend to do so. “He can’t do any- 
thing for you, so how could he do anything 
to hurt me. I am not afraid of him.” 

“He could kill you with the arrow of 
one of those poor Bushmen whom you are 

so wickedly going to attack. There is no 
cure for the poison they use.” 
‘He won’t have the chance, Whitebeard. 
We shall take the Bushmen by surprise, and I mean 
to kill them from such a distance that they can- 
not shoot their arrows. They cannot possibly 
stand against us.” 

“Wait!” said Mr. Hildyard solemnly. ‘Once 
more I warn you, Potino, as I have often warned 
you in the past, that Morimo will judge you for 
these treacherous raids upon tribes with whom you 
are at peace. The spoil you may capture will do 
you no good, and thesouls of the men you kill will 
rise up with you in the Judgment at the last day.” 

“We is in league with the Bushmen,” said 
Potino to his followers, laughing rather uncom- 
fortably, “ but we will take care he doesn’t warn 
them what we are going todo. He will find that 
we shall finish off the Bushmen first, and then 
come back and kill him and his Morimo.” 

“Wait and consider the matter,” urged Mr. 
Hildyard. “You haye been warned; no good 
will come of this expedition.” 

“All lies, Whitebeard; all lies!” cried Potino, 
rattling his spear against the doorstep. ‘ Seketlu 
will look after you while I am gone, and when I 
come back from killing the Bushmen I will send 
this spear through your heart,” 
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He went away with his companions, and the 
missionaries stood looking at one another. 

“T should have liked to blow his brains out,” 
said Stephanus. “TI could have done it, but it 
might only have made things worse.” 

“Worse indeed!” cried Mr. Hildyard. “At 
present we haye no man’s blood upon our hands. 
I am sorry you showed the gun, Stephanus; it 
might incite them to demand it. Mine is safe, 
I see. When Potino talked of killing the Bushmen 
from a distance, I was half afraid that he might 
have got hold of it.” 

“They have three old trade muskets in the 
tribe,” said Stephanus, “ but no powder for them. 
By the bye, what about our powder?” 

The gunpowder was kept in the old hut, which 
was now used as a storehouse, and Stephanus was 
lighting a lantern to go and see that it was safe, 
When Mr. Hildyard held him back. 

“Wait till morning, Stephanus. If we go to 
look now, they will see where we keep it, and 
that may be just what they want. If they haye to 
hunt for it, we shall hear them.” 

Stephanus hung up the lantern again, and the 
family returned to their places, conscious that 
they were being spied upon through the crevices 
of the shutters, and that bare feet were creeping 
about the verandah. That night none of the 
inmates of the house took off their clothes, but no 
attempt was made to disturb them. In the morn- 
ing Mr. Hildyard and Stephanus went to the store- 
house as soon as it was light, under colour of 
getting out some coffee for breakfast. 
The rush-covered hurdle which served 
as a door was fastened by its hide 
thongs as usual, but it was clear to 
both men that the stores inside had 
been disturbed. In great anxiety they 
lifted the stone which covered the 
hole in the ground in which the gun- 
powder was kept, to perceive at once 
that one of the large canisters was 
gone. 

“That destroys the unhappy Bush- 
men’s last chance!” said Stephanus 
sadly. 

“No,” said Mr. Hildyard; “ it is of 
Potino and his men I am thinking. 
They know scarcely anything about 
gunpowder, and they will blow them- 
selyes up. We must speak to Seketlu 
at once.” 

The men posted at intervals round 
the mission-buildings refused to allow 
them to pass, but consented to summon 
Seketlu from the hut which he had 
made his wives build for him. He 
had chosen the site carefully, just 
outside the boundary of the land 


sold to Mr. Hildyard, lest he should be bewitched 
during the night. Hearing that the white men 
were earnestly desirous to speak to him, he made 
his appearance, after keeping them waiting for 
some time, to show his importance. He was an 
ill-looking young ruffian, his face showing all 
Potino’s cruelty, but more cunning. 

“So, Whitebeard,” he said, ‘ you haye come to 
your senses? I thought you would soon promise 
us some rain when you found your life was at 
stake. But we are not going to let you escape 
yet. You will stay where you are until Potino’s 
return, that we may see whether the rain really 
does comes, and plenty of it.” 

“T don’t know whether rain is coming or not,” 
said Mr. Hildyard, “ but Potino is in great danger. 
Some of his people have stolen a box of thunder- 
seed’’— this was the Banoga name for gunpowder 
—‘and it is almost certain to destroy them. 
Send after them and get it back, I entreat you.” 

“Ts the seed bewitched ?” demanded Seketlu 
sharply. 

‘No, but it is dangerous by nature.” 

The sayage roared with laughter. “Oh, White- 
beard, do you think Potino is a child, that he 
should not know how to use the thunder-seed ? 
He will use it to kill the Bushmen, not himself. 
And do you think Seketlu is a child, that he 
should deprive his father of what will make his 
victory sure! Go back and make rain, or your 
lives will be the forfeit.” 

For three days the missionary party were kept 


««*Whitebeard,’ said Potino, ‘we know now that it is your fault there is 
no rain,’"—Page 14S. 
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close prisoners in their own enclosure. As had 
often been the case during the long drought, black 
clouds gathered overhead each evening, lightning 
flashed, and thunder rolled deceptively, but not a 
drop of rain fell. The guard round the fence 
jeered derisively. 
“Try harder, Whitebeard! Your Morimo is 
like us; he won’t listen to you. How many 
times a day do you bow down and talk to him?” 
Nothing could shake the natives in their belief 


; that the white men’s God lived in a hole under 


the church floor, and at last, hoping to discourage 
this superstition, Mr. Hildyard assembled his con- 
gregation for prayers on the verandah of his house. 
The change aroused great interest, and Seketlu 
gave it ashis opinion that Morimo had gone away 
Without letting his servants know, which ex- 
plained their want of success in calling upon 
him. These three days were a sore trial 
of faith’and patience forall at Welcome, 
but they did their best to carry on 
their daily work as usual, without 
inquiring whether all trace of it 
would not be destroyed 
before the week was out, 
and joined constantly in 
prayer and exhortation to 
the accompaniment of the 
mocking cries of ‘‘ Where 
is now your God?” 

The evening of the third 
day -was dark and close like 
those before it, with thunder 
rolling among the hills. In 
the middle of the night 
Rose, who had lain down 
half - dressed, awoke in 
terror from a dream that 
she was on board a ship 
taking part in a sea-fight. 
The flashes of the guns, the 
roar oftheir discharge, the howling of the wind 
and breaking of the waves, were all round her, 
and voices of entreaty were raised above the din. 

“Baas! Missy! let us in. There is a flood, 
and the hut is washed away !” 
Hearing her father stumbling to the door in 
answer to the appeal, Rose realized that the 
FLottentots were seeking shelter from a storm. 
They crowded in, drenched to the skin, and 
crouched round the fire grinning from ear to ear, 
and chattering loudly. Finding their hut giving 
way, they had snatched up what they could and 
fled to the house, hearing the Bechuanas’ cries of 
alarm and terror as they ran. 
““They called for rain, and the Lord gives them 
tore than they wanted,” chuckled old Kobus. 
Mr. Hildyard rushed to the door again, but it 
‘was impossible to stand against the storm on the 
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verandah, or eyen to see out. The force of the 
wind made it necessary to close the shutters, for 
the windows were without glass, but after a time 
the door was wedged open far enough to allow the 
firelight to shine out and act as a beacon to any 
one in distress. Only one man took advantage of 
the gleam, and this was Seketlu’s lieutenant, 
who crawled up to the verandah battered and 
exhausted, with a broken arm. It seemed that a 


sudden rush of water had swept away the hut in 
which he and his comrades were posted, and he 
was whirled along among masses of wreckage 
until he was carried against a tree, by the help 
of which he managed to drag himself out of the 
Humbled and terrified, he expected little 
mercy. at the hands of the triumphant white men, 


stream. 
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whose prayers had been so signally answered, and 
when his arm had been set and dressed in rough 
hunter’s fashion, and a drink of herbs admin- 
istered, he still lay uneasily in a corner, looking 
at his hosts with fearful eyes. 

The worst of the storm was over by morning, 
but the rain continued to pour down, and the hill- 
side on which Welcome stood was seen to have 
been swept almost bare. Muddy heaps marked the 
sites of the church, the storehouse, and the men’s 
hut, and a large piece of the fence was blocking 
the back yerandah of the house. As the day wore 
on, it was seen that a group of men were standing 
on the further side of a deep cutting made by the 
flood, and making signs, and Mr. Hildyard and 
Stephanus went out tothem. It was Shokomi who 
stepped forward and saluted them reverently. 

‘Oh, Whitebeard, can your Morimo understand 


the difference be- 
tween one man 
and another?” he 
asked, 

“Certainly. God 
knows all men one 
by one.” 

“Have you told 
him that I had 
nothing todo with 
the deeds of 
Potino ? I tried 
to save you, and I 
would not attack 
the Bushmen.” 

* But what has 
happened to Pot- 
ino?” 

A loud wail from 
Shokomi’s attend- 
ants answered Mr. 
Hildyard, and 
stepping forward 
to the brink of the 
chasm, the chief 
told hisstory. The 
night before, after 
much mancuvr- 
ing, Potino had 
reached a position 
from which he in- 
tended to take the 
Bushmen by sur- 


prise. While hid- 
ing among the 


rocks, he proceeded 
to serve out the 
stolen powder to 
the three men of 
his following who 
had muskets. 
They had no fire 
lighted, but sud- 
denly a light from 
the sky ran down 
Potino’s spear, and 
in a moment, so 
said the solitary 
survivor, who had 
been acting as sentry at some distance, rocks and 
warriors were all alike gone. 

“Ttiseven asyousaid, Whitebeard,” the chiefcon- 
cluded. “ Your Morimo is strong both to make rain 
and to punish those who defy him and threaten his 
servants. But can he be in two places at once?” 

“Yes. He is everywhere.” 

“Then why did he not kill Seketlu at the same 
time? He is in the town now, vowing vengeance 
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on you for bewitching the thunder-seed to kill his 
father. He says that you bewitched the storm, 
and did your utmost to kill him too, but that his 
medicine was stronger than yours, and he lived. 
Ask your Morimo to kill him quickly, White- 
beard, or he will kill us.” 

“But I don’t want him to be killed,” said Mr 
Hildyard. “I want him to live, and learn to 
worship God.” 


(To be continued.) 
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VI. JACOB'S WELL (continued). 
wee story of the past equals the 


in- 
terest of the story of Jacob’s Well. 
Jacob dug it centuries ago. Why ? 
We don’t know. 
at Askar there is a supply of water, 
and one puzzles over Jacob’s labour. 


Half a mile away 


The fact, however, remains. Long after he had dug 


it, long after it had served its purpose, a tired 
Traveller rested one noon in early spring upon the 
stone head. He had been walking some hours, and 
was thirsty. From the village, over there, half a 
mile away, comes a woman to draw water, by prefer- 
ence from Jacob’s Well. A conversation ensues, and 
that conversation has immortalised the spot. “There 
cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water. Jesus 
saith to her, Give Me to drink.” Away up in the 
valley the disciples had gone to buy their food. So 
Jesus sat and talked to this woman, and drew her on 
by sayings, simple yet mysterious, that probed her 
heart, A sudden lifting of the curtain of her life 
convinced her she was talking to a prophet. Here 
was on opportunity to settle a vexed question. On 
Gerizim was the Samaritan shrine. Was it not really 
the true shrine of God rather than the Temple at 
Jerusalem? ‘“ Ye say ’—and the woman, in earnest, 
I believe, over her question, leans on her waterpot, 
which rests upon the well, and looks inquiringly at 
the strange mysterious Jew—“ Ye say that in Jeru- 
salem is the place where men ought to worship.” 
‘Then came those words which set every one’s heart 
free who really accepts them: “ Woman, believe me, 
the hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor 
in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father. . . . But 
the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” 
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A little group of men come near. The disciples 
are back again. It was a strange sight they saw— 
their Master talking to a woman! 
not the custom of the Jews. Men in public did not 
speak with women. But their habitual awe of Him, 
or confidence in Him, prevented questions. The 
woman hurries off across the cornfields, that stretch 
to the right of us, and calls the villagers of Sychar. 
As the disciples sit around the well and eat their 
meal, gently urging their Master to share with 
them, Hr points to the cornfields round, and then to 
the little stream of people hurrying out of Sychar, 
and bids them see the spiritual harvest of Divine 
teaching. The fields round Jacob’s Well are only just 
springing with the seed of earth; the spiritual field 
of Sychar—of immortal souls—is ripe for harvest. 

The crowd comes on and gathers round. The sun 
is getting low, and the evening is near. They pray 
Him to tarry in the place and tell them more of this 
“wonderful well of life”; and so for two days He 
stays round about this village and well, under the 
shadow of these hills, and convinces the fierce 
Samaritans that He is the Saviour of the world. 


Such things were 


But come, let us go down those steps into the little 
chapel. A chapel? Truly, a chapel. How did it 
come here? Why, my good friend, the Crusaders 
built chapels over every sacred site. If a sacred spot 
was identified, the first thing a good man did was to 
build a chapel over it. For 100 years there was 
Christian kingdom in Palestine, and castles and 
churches rose fast. 

Over Jacob’s Well was a church, and the mound 
round about is the débris. Go down a few steps and 


you are in a little chapel, and in front of you, in an 
alcove, is the well. 


It has been lately cleared out. 
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The well-head is scored with the 
marks of ropes. Many beside the 
Samaritan woman came here and 
let down their pitcher. The old 
man who showed us the well let 
down a tin, and brought us upa 
draught of water. The Friend 
drank freely. The Stranger de- 
clined. I took a sip, and the Boy 
likewise. The well is deep and 
shows good work. It has been 
cleared out at the bottom, and the 
water is well water. There was a 
sceptic who said the monks filled 
the well daily during the 
season to keep the supply up. 

We were not in the season, 

and I can vouch for a fair 
depth of water. But I care 

not for the water. It was the 
well-head at which I gazed. > 
On those stones may have sat £ 
the Son of God. Ishould like 
to have knelt there, but I did 
not dare to sit upon those 
stones. I suppose I did what 
most people would do at the 
spot—prayed the Master to 
give me of the water which 
in each believer becomes “a 
well of water springing up 
unto eternal life.” 


Then we tried a photo- 
graph, which was a failure. 
Then we came up and sat 
on the top of the mound and 
read the story in St. John’s 
Gospel. How real it all seemed! “This mountain,” 
Gerizim overshadowing us; “the fields ripe unto har- 
vest,” the stretch of cornfield to our right; “Sychar,” 
the little village just over there at the foot of Ebal. 
As one read it seemed as if we must see the people 
running out across the fields.) And what would not 
we have given to see the Traveller by the well! 

And now our time is up, and we must leave the 
famousshrine. We thank the courteous old monk (as 
a mark of gratitude we give him extra fees, which is 
a most immoral proceeding), and then, “ with many 
a backward look intent,” we slowly ride up the vale 
of Shechem. 

To our right is a square block of masonry with a 
dome. Itiscalled Joseph’stomb. We did not stop, for 
which Iam sorry. The building, however, is modern, 
and was restored some thirty years ago; but the 
Jews burn votive offerings at the spot, and I daresay 
the place is authentic. We are now on a good road 
—a carriage road—and we push on past the Turkish 
barracks, the telegraph poles looking strangely out of 
place; on through the town, noisy with guns and 
shouting people; on to the very head of the vale, to 
the outskirts of the town,and—there are our tents! 


JACOB'S WELL. 


“Domian, Domian, I say; 
what do you mean by pitch- 
ing our camp by a cemetery 
again?” 

“ Sir, it is a good place, and 
generally very quiet. But I 
forgot it was Feast Day.” 

“T do believe, Domian, you 
would like to live by a ceme- 
tery.” 

Between our camp and the 
cemetery ran the road. We 
divided attention with the 
cemetery. Everybody was 
coming to the cemetery on 
the Feast Day, and every- 
body stood and looked at us. The noise was great 
and the situation unpleasant. However, it was not 
worth moving, and on an ordinary day I daresay 
the place was quiet enough. 

Two of our party went down to the Church Mis- 
sionary Settlement, and had tea with Miss Reeve, a 
devoted Christian worker. She took us over the 
hospital, and showed us the place where they had 
hopes of building a new hospital. Such hopes, I am 
glad to say, have been realized. But it must be ter- 
rible work—terrible, I mean, from the disappoint- 
ments. The fanaticism of Nablous is proverbial. 
The town is wholly Mahommedan. Ifa Moslem be- 
came a conyert he would probably be murdered. 
Poor people come to the hospital, where they find the 
greatest attention. The schools are also patronised 
up toacertain age. But you must be prepared any 
day to find your scholars absent, and the school 
deserted. Yet the workers work on, and God has 
blessed them. 

The contrast between the ordinary home of a poor 
woman in sickness, and the hospital with its nurses 
and comforts, is striking. Here is no doubt about 
the blessings of Christian work. I haye little doubt 
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about the results of the spiritual witness, but we 
don’t see them so plain. 

About six o’clock we came back, and had our din- 
ner. The evening was threatening, so we could take 
no walk, and the excited crowds in the town and by 
the cemetery rendered a walk scarcely wise. We had 
some guards from the barracks in addition to our 
own watchmen, but Domian was not altogether com- 
fortable. The Friend complacently eyed his revolver. 
Icontemplated getting away as soon as possible. 


The sun set, and the night came on. With the 
night came rain. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Domian, “don’t touch the 
roof of your tents. If you see water don’t shake it 
off, or it will come through. Leave it alone and you 
will be all right.” 


We turned in early, and the Boy fell asleep. The 
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Friend and myself found the noise of drums and 
shouting scarcely soporific, but at last we dozed off. 

In the night the Friend thought he was going to 
die. Domian had brought a sweet cake, which he 
said was popular in Nablous, and presented it as 
dessert for our dinner. The Boy and the Friend took 
it gratefully. About twelve o’clock, midnight, the 
Friend was parched with thirst. He declared it was 
the water of Jacob’s Well. I deny this stoutly, and 
declare it was the cake. We argued about it, and 
he finally drank all the water in the tent set apart 
for washing purposes. I thought he would die then, 
but he did not. 

Later on we heard our guards digging a trench 
round the tent to carry off the rain, and I wondered 
whether we should be blown down or drowned. 
While speculating on these probabilities I fell asleep, 
and woke to find ourselves safe and sound. 


(To be continued.) 


“Thp Word ts Truth.” 


THE MISSION CALL. 
BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


=ew 11 advance made in missionary work dur- 
ing the past century was remarkable; but 
when we bear in mind the fact that at least 
one thousand millions of our fellow-men for 
whom Christ came and died are still outside His 
Church, we are almost appalled at the vastness of 
the work which remains to be done. We have no 
reason to pride ourselves on what has been accom- 
plished ; nay, rather, we have reason to humble 
ourselves before God, for our coldness and selfish- 
ness and slothfulness, while, at the same time, we 
thank Him for the blessing He has sent down upon 
our efforts, so much larger than we have deserved. 
In these days there is a manifest spirit of dis- 
quiet in the nations and kingdoms of the world. 
W hat changes in its empires and states the nearer 
and the more distant future may bring forth, we 
do not know; but we do know, “that the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men,” and that 
“the God of Heaven has set up a kingdom which 
shall never be destroyed”; and that He has com- 
mitted to His servants—that is to His Church 
—the duty of maintaining and increasing it. 
May we be moro faithful to our great commission 
in the future than we have been in the past. 
May we fulfil it more zealously by fervent prayer 
and self-sacrificing effort. If we do this, then we 
ourselves, and those who come after us, will have, 
as we haye this day, good reason to “ thank God, 
who always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and 
maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge by 
us in eyery place.” 


MYSTERY NO WONDER. 
BY THE LATE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A, 


To me the mystery of the Trinity is no wonder, 
It seems to mo the most natural thing in the 


world that there should be a great deal, entirely 
mysterious to us, with reference to God. It seems 
only reasonable that it should be so. 

For, if we find the mysterious in what we sce, 
and feel, and have to do with, in common life, is 
it any wonder that we should find it, in what 
transcends all common life—in what we cannot 
see, and cannot touch ? 

Can the wisest man on earth tell me, why the 
sap which is flowing through two pieces of wood 
exactly alike, will turn to berries of different 
colour, and different taste, and ripening at different 
times? Let him delve in the earth at the roots of 
these little bushes—it is the same round each. Let 
him gaze up into the heavens above him—the same 
dews fall on them—the same sun shines on them ; 
and, round about, the same air encircles them. 

We accept all that. I see hundreds of things 
around me in common life which I cannot explain 
—which perhaps never will be explained. I use 
them without comprehending them. I enjoy them 
though I cannot dissect them. I say, ‘‘O you lesser 
gifts of God I accept you, though I cannot under- 
stand you.” 

Shall I treat my God worse than I do the grass 
of the field? No! the intellect that has to bow 
before the commonest things of earth, shall 
certainly bend to Him—He shall be my God as 
He has revealed Himself—Trinity in Unity; I 
will stand upon the shore, though I cannot 
venture into the deep, and I will wonder and 
adore, where I cannot understand, 


HOME. 

BY TIE REV. CHARLES BULLOCK, B.D., AUTHOR 
oF “WHAT CAN A YOUNG MAN DO,” ETC. 
LrET me urge young men away from home not to 
Sorget home. Let your aim be to give joy at 
home, and draw home bonds tighter and tighter. 
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the hills is His also.” 


Remember you are in trust with home happiness. 
Don’t forget what a young man can do. You can 
make a mother’s heart merry, and a ‘‘glad” father, 
or you can bring down grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. So live that you may often “dream 
that home is heaven”: so die that you may “wake 
and find that heaven is home.” 

Cultivate home affection. Nothing will grow 
without cultivation—except thorns and weeds. 
Keep up home letters and home gifts. Trifles, 
into which you have thrown some personal effort 
or handiwork, will brighten home for many a day, 
and bring back the “sevenfold” blessing to the 
filial hearts that prompted them. Perhaps swift 
thought reminds some of us of “ failures” when 
you were at home. Aim now, like Zaccheus, to 
“Restore fourfold.” The Divine Friend who be- 
came Ais Guest shall enter your now distant 
dwelling-place, and though it cannot indeed be 
Home, hallowed memories, like visions of angels, 
shall still recall the old familiar spot. I once was 
a guest at a house, between church services, and 
IThappened to say I thought that at family prayers 
there always ought to be one petition for the 
increase of home love. I was startled when I saw 
two or three young men and women shedding 
manly and womanly tears. I was surprised: 
and it was presently explained to me that I had 
touched a very tender chord. It was a loving 
family, or they would not have been so sensitive ; 
but “one was not,” and memory did the rest. The 
love of Home should be the pole-star of the young 
man’s life, 


“| WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES UNTO THE 
HILLS.” 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
Tun mountains and hills comfort us and uphold 
us and inspire us, because in this changing world 
they are the best symbol of the Changeless, of 
the great I AM, “the Same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” 
The Unchangeable! How as we grow older our 
hearts cling to that Divine attribute. We see the 
empty places; we miss tho dearest faces; or, worse 


“Oye 
mountains and 
hills, bless ye the Lord.” 


still, our hearts are wrung by the bitter changes 
wrought, not by death, but by life. The hills 
stand before us as the symbol, not only of God’s 
unchanging truth, but of God’s unchanging love! 
There we have the Great Rock in a weary land; 
there we have the foundation on which we may 
safely build. It does not shift; we always know 
where to find it. It surrounds us with the beauty 
of God’s creation, with the comfort of neighbour- 
liness, with the great joy of service; it makes our 
bed in our sickness; it gives us songs in the night 
season; its measure is only the measure of our 
power to see and to seize. A sign of God’s love 
neyer fails the heart that is watching for it. 

And the hills haye one more message for us. 
They callus to go upward! They say to us, “As 
step by step you could ascend us, so step by step 
you may ascend the heights of God’s Truth and 
Love, and so scale the heights of life.” There 
may be clouds or miasma, and all kinds of wor- 
ship of the Golden Calf in the low ways of life. 
There is always room on the top! And from the 
top of a hill there is always a grand prospect— 
above all, a glorious sky view—a width of horizon 
we can’t get in the valleys. 


MYSTERIES. 

I met a child amidst a deafening maze 
Of wheels, and bands, and engines loudly 

wrought; 

On which the child fixed a bewildered gaze, 
Viewing such products rare, so strangely 

brought. 

The master of the work stood by, and taught, 
How this revolved, whence that its action drew ; 
The child looked up, with eye of pure clear blue, 

And ne’er the while but half his meaning 

caught; 

Yet was his smile so sweet, his mien so kind, 
The child believed it all, nor held one doubt: 
Then I, whose faith in Thee was nigh worn out, 

My God, went from the spot with bettered mind. 
Iam that child, content Thy word to take, 

For all Thy world holds strange, for Thy loye’s 

sake, Lorp Krntocn, 


BY A. C. 


II. 

IMBORNE is one of the 
W favourite coaching and 
eycling excursions from 
Bournemouth. Icannot helpsay- 
ing that I know no sleepier town. 
Possibly the drowsiness belongs 
to the place and not to the inhabi- 
tants, who may be wide-awake 
enough to know the value of 
time. Anyhow, they are quite 
aware of the worth of the 
ancient minster clock as an 
attraction to visitors. It is 
not the only curious relic of 
the past connected with the 
church, for it possesses a won- 
derful library of chained books, 
and the tomb of a man who is 
buried neither in the church 
nor out of the church, but 
half in and half out—in fact 
in one of the church walls. 
He it was who was so firmly 
convinced that he could fore- 
tell the year of his death that 
_he had the date engraved on 
his coffin. However, he survived some years after, 
and the figures were altered by the ingenious addi- 
tion of a few strokes of the brush. So futile is it for 
man to think that he can put the hands of the clock 

forward and tell the tale of the future. 

‘The minster clock, which is clearly illustrated in 
our photograph, is said to date back to the four- 
teenth century, and Peter Lightfoot is credited with 
its construction. If this is correct, Peter Lightfoot 
must have been a remarkable man, possessed of 
scientific knowledge such as few of his age could 
boast. Lightfoot is also declared to have designed 
another astronomical clock for Wells Cathedral, and 
there is certainly a family likeness between the two 
old timepieces. 

A glance at the Wimborne specimen shows in the 
middle of the face a ball, which represents the world. 
Circling round it, ‘in the saucer” as it were, are the 
sun, moon and stars, in accordance with the old 
belief that the earth was the centre of the Universe. 
Now compare this with a description of the Wells 
clock. ‘The dial is divided into twenty-four hours 
as in the Wimborne masterpiece, and it also shows 
the motion of the two great heavenly bodies. Above, 
in a couple of niches or cayerns, are seen eight 
knights on horseback, fully equipped, and tilting at 
one another. Four angels, carved in relief, ornament 
the corners. Lightfoot, by the way, made this clock 
for the monastery at Glastonbury, whence it was 
removed to Wells at the Reformation. The original 
works, however, gradually wore out, and were re- 
placed by new ones in the last century. 
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Some famous Church Clocks, 
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The most ancient clock in actual use during the 
present generation was that erected in St. James’s 
Palace; next comes St. Paul’s, a fine example of its 
kind ; and another excellent specimen of eighteenth 
century manufacture is that attached to the Royal 
Free Hospital in Gray’s Inn Road. The actual 
oldest clock in England was set up close to West- 
minster Hall in 1288, and paid for out of fines levied 
by the King’s Chief Justice. Who made the first 
clock, or where it was manufactured, no one can 
tell. All we know is that Saladin, Sultan of Egypt, 
sent as a present to the Emperor Frederick II. of 
Germany, in 1232, “a machine of wonderful con- 
struction valued at five thousand dueats.” This 
clock, for such it undoubtedly must have been, was 
governed by weights and wheels. It told the time 
with “infallible certainty,” as the world then sup- 
posed, although a few minutes’ loss or gain in the 
hour was not considered of much consequence by our 
slow-going ancestors. 

The old town of Rye, so hardly treated by the 
fickle sea, professes to own the most ancient clock 
still doing work in England. But this claim can 
scarcely be upheld, since Exeter’s clock has told the 
time for five hundred and fifty years. 

The Black Forest manufactures find their way all 
over the world. In the ninety-two parishes known 
as the clock-making country there are over four 
thousand masters, employing some fourteen thousand 
hands—men, women, and children; and this industrial 
army annually turns out little short of two millions 
of timepieces, at an average value of ten shillings 
apiece. Less than forty years ago all the clocks made 
in the Forest were handwrought throughout, and 
each artisan began and finished his work under his 
own roof. The introduction of machinery, however, 
has greatly altered the character of the trade, to the 
advantage of the customer, and, be it said, of the 
excellence of the manufacture. 

Any one wishing to visit the Black Forest should 
not fail to travel by way of Berne, if only to see the 
famous clock. I well remember my first sight of 
the quaint performance at twelve mid-day. We had 
a tremendous race from our hotel to arrive in time, 
and the leisurely evolutions of the mechanism were 
an excellent rebuke to us, breathless as we were with 
our exertions. A little before the hour a wooden 
cock gives the signal by clapping its wings and 
uttering a shrill crow; and the troop of bears, 
solemnly and somewhat grotesquely, march round 
the seated figure of an old man, while Harlequin 
strikes upon a bell. When the hour sounds, the old 
aman opens his mouth, nods his head, turns his sand- 
glass, and raises and lets fall his seeptre. Then the 
bear on the right also bows his head, while a figure 
‘on the tower above marks the flight of time by beat- 
ing on a bell witha hammer, the cock concluding 

the performance by crowing loudly, as it is said in 
the Scripture, for the third time. 


From a Photograph by] * [VALENTINE & Sons, Dundee. 


WIMBORNE MINSTER CLOCK. | 
SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED IN THE FOURTEENTII CENTURY. / 
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RE you an engineer?” 

‘No, I am sorry to say I 
am not,” I solemnly replied. 

“Are you an architect, 
articled to an architect, or 
a student in archi- 
tecture ?” 

"“T wish I could say 
Yes,” I answered, “ but 
the only house I ever 
built was a hen-house, 
and that fell down.” 

The important official 
in blue uniform 

- coughed me a deprecat- 
ing little cough by way of rebuke, and intimated 
that he would like to have my card. 

I presented it with, I hope, satisfactory humility 
and respect. Anyhow, some of the starch in the 
region of his backbone seemed to unstiffen, and he 
offered me a seat (two, in fact, if my offended dignity 
saw fit to take them), while he consulted those who 
were in authority as to whether I should be allowed 
to inspect Biscuit Town. 

I sat surrounded by the pasteboard evidence of 
Royal Patronage, Grands Prix, and other Honour- 
able Awards. It struck me asabsurd that the jndges 
should. yie with each other in their efforts to write 
their names s0 badly that one could not say whether 
the scrawl represented Brown, Jones, Robinson, or 

somebody less distinguished. 

“Perhaps,” I thought, ‘people are expected to 
know the identity of the big-wigs who present gold 
medals and the like, and bad writing simply means 
you ought to know their signature without being 
able to read it.” 

After I had come to this conclusion the official in 
the blue uniform returned and asked me to “step 


In Biscuit Town. 


BY H. SOMERSET BULLOCK, M.A. 


“Wnicn is the way to Biscuit Town? 
Is it up in the Land o’ Cakes?” . 
“No, cakes for a wedding you'll find down in Reading, 
And biscuits which every one takes.” 
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this way.” I tried to step his way, but I am not 
naturally important enough, and the attempt was a 
failure. However, I arrived at a kind of enlarged 
booking-office window. Up went the glass with a 
click. 

“ Are you an engineer?” said a voice. F 

I started. Was I neyer to escape this extraordin- 
ary question ? 

“No,” I gasped. 

“TIad any experience of machinery ?” 

“ Bicycles!” I urged in desperation. 

“No matter!” the voice snapped. “Anything to 
do with architecture ? ” 

“Yes,” said I with renewed hope. 

“What?” he asked suspiciously. 

“Jve lived in quite a lot of different houses. I’ve 
got a second cousin who is going up for the R.LB.A., 
and I know a little about Gothic and Norman 
churches.” y 

Such learning evidently staggered him; but I did 
not quite understand his concluding remark :— 

“That sort of knowledge is no bar,” said he. “I 
think I can get you a special permit.” 

A few minutes later the uniformed official told me 
I was the favoured recipient of special permission to 
inspect the vast Biscuit Factory. Would I mind 
signing my name in the Visitors’ Book? f 

“Now,” thought I, ‘‘shall I be great and illegible, 
or commonplace and clear?” The steely eye of the 
official was watching me. I decided it was safer to 
be clear. Satisfied with my name and title, he pro- 
ceeded to introduce me to a young man who, he said, 
would personally conduct me through the maze of 
Biscuit Town. But before setting out he politely 
requested me to leave any stick or umbrella I might 
have about me in his hands—also my coat. I felt I 
was still under suspicion. But howcould he thinkT 
sbould conceal biscuits in my umbrella? 
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IN BISCUIT TOWN. 


*You will find it quite 
warm,” were his parting 
words, and I felt a trifle 
mollified. 

A sliding door opened, and 
the conductor waved us with- 
in. “I shall now proceed to show you, gentlemen,” 
said he, ‘the various interesting processes through 
which the immature biscuit passes until it is ready 
for the tin.” 

I wonder, I thought, recollecting the tip to be, if 
he expects to pass through the same processes until 
“he is ready for the tin.” 

We were led to a huge mechanical biscuit-eater, a 
ravenous contrivance that gobbled yards and yards 
of dough, rolled into stuff of the consistency of cha- 
mois leather. Our guide seized a fold of the food as 
it was about to be swallowed by two greedy rollers, 
and invited me to feel or taste it—I am not sure 
which, for the machine seemed to be making noisy 
objection. 

“Now come and see how this dough is prepared 
and kneaded,” said the conductor. 

Reluctantly we left the gobbler gob- 
bling to examine two gigantic cauldrons 
containing dough in a state which re- 
minded me of a floury sea serpent of 
unknown length vainly trying to swal- 
low itself. A short distance away some 
men were engaged in mixing the secret 
constituents with the flour. We were 
told that the particular compound before 
us would in due course turn into crack- 
: nell biscuits. How? 

“This way, please.” A little gobbling machine 
faced us. In went the dough; it evidently liked the 
taste of immature cracknells, for it kept it quite a 
long time rolling it about in its mouth. Then crack 
went its teeth, and before you could express your 
surprise forty or fifty biscuits had taken shape be- 
fore your eyes. The ponderous teeth are but metal 
shapes which descend upon the dough and cut it into 
stars and other devices. As one watches, thousands 
of biscuits are thus stamped out and hurried along 
on trays to the far end of the machine, where a num- 
ber of boys await them. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation each trayful is thrown into a cauldron of 
boiling water. These are, I believe, the only biscuits 
which are boiled before they are baked, the object 
being to give them a feather’s lightness. As soon as 
they rise to the surface they are fished for with a 
net. Then they are arranged once more in regular 


order on tins, and despatched ona particularly warm | 


journey. 
“Here,” said our guide, “is fifty feet of travelling 


oven. That is to say, the floor consists of jointed 
plates which move like the cover of a roller-top desk. 
The movement is, as you see, quite slow; in fact, 
this tin which is now start- , 

ing will not have finished 

its journey on the oven 

plates for from a quarter of 
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an hour to twenty minutes. I will show you how 
they drop out of the ovens when they are baked 
literally to a turn.” 


We went, saw, and sampled the work of the va- 
grant oven. Surely biscuits can only be eaten to 
perfection when they are crisp and hot from the 

Our evident appreciation seemed to please our 
guide, and he became more communicative. I ven- 
tured to ask him why I had been met with the ques- 
tions, “ Are you an architect or an engineer ?” 
in without examination, but the plans 
of our machines were stolen by for- @ 
eigners, and we now have to be more 
careful. If you had been either an @ 
by his profession to notice details), &F 
you would not have been admitted.” 

How nearly had I shut the door in 
my own face by my vain claims to a little know- 
dangerous thing”! 

By this time we had passed a large band of bakers’ 
men who were busy rolling out dough by hand—a 
slow process only employed for wafer biscuits. To 
Several nagging machines that never ceased their 
clatter were in charge of men, who I was told did 
not notice the noise, so accustomed were they to it. 
Several of them had been years at the work, and 
minutes was as much as I could stand with any com- 
fort. Then on to another department. 

“Don’t you find the ramifications of the factory 
fearfully confusing?” I asked the conductor, for 

“JT have been sixteen years in this employment,” he 
answered, “and this morning I lost myself in the 
Store Section, and had toask my way. Then I found 
for the first time that a tunnel connected that section 

We stopped opposite a row of rabbit hutches with 
the tops off. Each was filled with dessert biscuits of 
all shapes, sizes, and sweetnesses. A boy with a basket 
slung round his neck was shuffling from rabbit hutch 
speed. As he moved he made sudden grabs into 
each hutch and drew out handfuls of biscuits. 

“That is how they are mixed,” said our guide 
briefly. 
eat the most tasty biscuits ?”’ 

He smiled at the question. 

“ When we start work here,” he answered, “ we are 
told to eat as many biscuits as we like. 
biscuits: after that—strange as it may 
scem to you—no one cares to eat more 
than an occasional biscuit, and many 
eat none at all when in the factory. 


baker’s pan ! 
“Well,” he replied, “we used to allow all visitors 
engineer or an architect (who is trained 
ledge—in this case, no less than in some others, “a 
my inexperienced eyes it seemed as thin as paper. 
were as keen of hearing as the rest of us. A few 
galleries and rooms opened out in every direction. 
with another with which I was well acquainted.” 
to rabbit hutch as though his life depended on his 
“Ts not the temptation very strong to the boys to 
For a week the new hands live on 
You can hayetoomuchof a good thing.” 
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In corroboration I can say that I did not see, during 
the couple of hours I was in the factory, a single 
biscuit being eaten by one of the hands. 

“There is an enormous foreign trade,” continued 
our guide, as he led us into the packing department, 
where the bales and cases of biscuits are made ready 
fordespatch. “I havea brother who was employed 
here, and volunteered for service in South Africa. 
The other day he wrote home to say that happily our 
biscuits were fairly plentiful out there, but in some 
up-country districts they have been several times 
hard put to it for food, and even he, sick of biscuits 
as he is, 
said he 
would often 
have given 
some t hing 
tohave had 
a tinful 
handy.” 

We no- 
ticed from 
the huge 
stam ps that 
the biscuit 
has larger 
dominions 
than Great 
Britain 
herself. To 
be a packer 
in this de- 
partment 
must in- 
clude a lib- 
eral educa- 
tion in ge- 
ography. 

Along a corridor laid with rails, down which 
trolleys and trucks are pushed ; over a bridge, which 
spans the river; through some swing doors into the 
store rooms—in and out of department after depart- 
ment until we finally bring up in a quiet retreat 
where icing is going on. My only impression by the 

way was of the men engaged in soldering tins for 
the foreign trade, and others papering tins with 
lightning rapidity. This is piece work, and it makes 
the onlooker dizzy to see the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the work is accomplished. Take the 
latter for example. “Are you ready? Go!” Tin 
bare and shiny. Slap! Paper floats on a sea of 
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A LOVER 


paste. Smack! Paper kisses the tin. One, two, 
three, four, five—all sides and the top done. Bottom 
needs a fresh picee, lately designed in honour of the 
Paris Exhibition Award. Done! No, three done at 
least, while you have read this. I am really nervous 
of standing close to these human automatic machines. 
Any moment they might, I feel, seize upon my per- 
son, and before I could say ‘“ Ixcuse me,” have me 
slapped with pasty paper and set in a warm com- 
partment to dry. 

Our guide impressed upon us it was a mark of 
special fayour that we were allowed to visit the 
icing de- 
partment— 
more par- 
ticularly 
that  jeal- 
ously- 
guarded 
sanctum of 
the head 
decorator, 
whodesigns 
and carries 
out those 
wonderful 
sugar 
sculptures 
which 
crown the 
mostexpen- 
sive wed- 
ding and 
Christmas 
cakes. We 
had good 
reason to 
congratu- 
late ourselves, for the decoration of the enormous 
eake that had been exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
hibition was shown to us by its designer, who 
afterwards favoured us by instructing us in the 
way the most delicate work is done with the ut- 
most speed and certainty. But since I hope to 
return to the subject at a more seasonable time, 
when we are all thinking of Christmas cakes, I will 
write no more now. 

Enough that we bade good-bye to Biscuit Town, 
convinced that here, at least, Groat Britain is unri- 
valled. Go where you will British biscuits “appro- 
priate the cracknell!” 


OF BISCUITS. 


“Wby F Married fer!” 


told eminently characteristic of the man. He 
was one evening sitting with his sister and other 
members of the family, all of whom werereading. 
Looking up from his book, in which he had been en- 
grossed, he discovered that his wife had left the room. 
‘* Where’s mother ?” said he to one of his daughters. 
“ She’s upstairs,” replied the girl. He returned to 


l the biography of Lord Lawrence an anecdote is 


his book, and looking up again a few minutes later, 
put the same question to his daughter, and received 
the same answer. Once more he returned to his 
reading, and once more he looked up with the same 
question on his lips. His sister broke in “Why, 
really, John, it would seem as if you could not get on 
for five minutes without your wife.” “ That’s why 
I married her,” he replied. 


SARATL 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A LIFE MOTTO. 
JOR GOD AND HUMANITY,” said 
Nora, repeating the words softly to 
herself, “Do you know, Anne, that 
It is a 


very good one.” 


out of doors there was the deep 
blackness of a starless night ; 
within, the fires burnt mer- 
rily, and the sisters sat in 
their favourite nook side by 
side. Mrs. Carroll was reading 
in her armchair; the farmer, 
sitting at the table, had the 
big Bible open before him. 
His ears were quick, and 
Nora’s words chanced to reach 
them. 

“A very good motto,” he 
said, turning towards her. 
“ And what does he say about 
it, child?” 

“He thinks that we cannot 
love God unless we love man- 
kind,” she answered. “Our 
willingness to help each other 
is just an expression of love to 
Him. .He uses our hands to 
succour our brethren; only 
some people will not let them- 
selves be used at all. Father, 
don’t you see that Mr. Don- 
nington did a dreadful thing 
when he put up that gate?” 

“T do see it,” he replied 
gravely. 

“He is trying to shut his 
fellow-men out of his life,” she 


is Mr. Taunton’s motto. 


It was Sunday evening; 


“Nora felt as if her heart stopped beating.”— 
Page 163. 
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went on. “The closed gate means the closed heart. 
It is sure to bring unhappiness.” 

“Yes,” said the farmer, resting his hand on the 
open book. “If we neglect these counsels, we shall 
bring misery on ourselves, as well as on others. I 
did not like some of the mutterings I heard to-day : 
they seemed to threaten danger. There are always 
some fierce spirits in every community, and it is un- 
safe to provoke them too far.” 

“ Oh, I hope we shall not have any rioting !”’ sighed 
Anne. 

“T hope not,” said her mother, looking up. ‘“ But I 

am afraid that some of the men are inclined to be 
Jane Eden was speaking to me yesterday, 
and she says that her husband 
has had to bear a good deal from 
Mr. Donnington. 
He won't spend a 
shilling on their 
cottage, and it is 
in adreadful con- 
dition. Anne, 
you know you 
have always been 
interested inlittle 
Tom? He is a 
very sharp boy, 
fond of echoing 
his father’s words, 
and Jane is quite 
afraid he will do 
some desperate 
thing.” 
“Boys are given to big talk- 
ing,’ said Anne. “TI think Tom 
will stop there. He’s not a bad 
little fellow.” 

There was a never-ceasing 
strife about the right of way—a 
strife which had begun on that 
wintry Sunday. Old Lord Wild- 
over had contented himself with 
putting up a hurdle once a year, 
just as a reminder that the 
path belonged to him; but he 
had never thought of denying 
the way to the people. They 
were as free to come and go as 


violent. 
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he was, and he never met any of them without a 
cheery greeting. Mr. Donnington, however, had de- 
termined to show them what a big man could do; 
and when the gate was pulled down in the night, it 
was put up next day as strong asever. There were 
plenty of other charges to be brought against the 
owner of Priory Park; Mark Eden’s cottage was 
really a disgrace to civilization, but when the tenant 
complained, he was merely told to go as soon as he 
liked, and dwellings were scarce in those parts. “I 
always take my own way,” was Mr. Donnington’s 
unfailing reply to any one who tried to reason with 
him. 

Late on a February afternoon, Morris Taunton 
chanced to be walking home in the gathering dusk, 
and found himself close to the offending gate. Paus- 
ing for a minute, he looked at the stout posts and 
strong bars; and then a curious sound came thrilling 
through the winter silence. It was something be- 
tween a sob and a wail, and seemed to break out in- 
yoluntarily in spite of an attempt at repression. 

“What's the matter?” said Morris, advancing 
close to the gate, and speaking in a kindly voice. 

_ “Tm caught,” came a piteous whimper in return, 
“and I can’t get loose nohow.” 

* Morris did not waste time in asking more questions. 
He climbed the gate, and saw a shapeless object 
crouching on the disputed way. It was a boy, wound 
up in a cunning net of barbed wire, which had been 
adjusted, with fiendish ingenuity, to catch an unwary 
trespasser. Little Tom Eden, a true braggadocio, 
had ventured on the forbidden ground, and had fallen 
a victim to the snare. 

To set him free was a dificult matter; but Morris 
went to work with a will. He did not himself 
escape without a few nasty scratches, but the lad was 
sadly torn, and his wounds were bleeding profusely. 
His cleliverer released him at length, and 
then lifted him carefully over the hated 

gate, and took him to the Carrolls’ house 
to be washed and comforted. He was not . 
sent back to his poor home till his tears 
were dried, and his pain assuaged; but 
even then he was in a sorry condition. 
And there was a very dark look on Mark 
Eden’s face when he saw the plight that 
his boy was in. 

“It was naughty to climb the 
gate,” said the mother, almost 
weeping over him. 

«Tt was a light offence, and a 
heavy punishment,” said Mark, 
with a fierce light in his eyes. 

So it was. Little Tom was so 
eruelly lacerated that he could 
hardly bear to put his clothes on 
next day. Mr. Carroll, usually so 
self-restrained, said some strong 
things about Donnington, and 
there were mutterings and growl- 
ings all round. After that, no 
one climbed the gate, and there 


“It was a boy, wound up in a cunning net of barbed wire.”—Page 102. 
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was a lull which bade fair to last for some time; but 
all the while the resentment was strengthening and 
growing; and Mr. Donnington treated the people 
with lofty contempt. Loads of splendid furniture, 
pictures, and hangings came down from London for 
Priory Park; and meanwhile the labourers struggled 
with their poverty, and patched up their roofs and 
walls as well as they could. 

Two things happened nearly at the same time. 
Mr. Carroll sprained his ankle severely, and had to 
lie on the old sofa almost for the first time in his life. 
And Morris Taunton was hastily summoned to 
London to see a relation who was dangerously ill. 

To Nora the days seemed rather long and flat, 
although she went about her occupations in the usual 
way. It was something new to see her father in the 
character of an invalid; and inaction was a great 
trial for his patience. He grew weary of his cap- 
tivity, and seemed to think that everything was 
going wrong on the farm. 
Morris 
Taunton, 
and want- 
ed him 
back in 
the house. 

One 
evening, 
when she 
felt more gee ee 
restless fi , ae 4 ; 4 
than : 
usual, 
Nora 


Moreover he too missed 


FOR GOD AND HUMANITY. 


threw a shawl over her head and shoulders, and 
wandered aimlessly out into the gathering darkness. 
The eyening was very still; scarcely a breath of 
wind came wandering over the heath, but there was 
no moisture in the air; it was cold, and sweet with 
the scent of wild herbage. ‘The girl’s light footsteps 
made no sound; but as she passed through the farm- 
yard she heard a murmur of voices behind a hayrick, 
and instinctively paused. 

“Well, it’s all been planned right enough,” Mark 
Eden was saying. ‘“ We've got everything ready, 
you know. He won’t 
forget this night to 
the end of his days.” 

Nora felt as if her 
heart stopped beating. 
The thing that she 
had greatly feared was 
coming to pass; these 
men were exasperated 
beyond endurance, and 
they were wrought 
upon to do some des- 
perate deed. She 
stood quite still, and 
held her breath till the 
voices began again. 

“There. won’t be 
much left of his fine 
things when the morn- 
ing comes. And it’s 
my hand that shall pay 
him for the ill he has 
done to me and mine.” 

“We'll muster at 
the gate in an hour’s 
time,” said the second 
voice. “Softly, Mark ; 
don’t lose your head.” 

Then came silence, 
and Nora heard the 
faint sound of footsteps 
going away. She felt 
that there was only a 
very little time, but 
that time must be used 
speedily and well. 
They must not be per- 
mitted to carry out : = 
their plan; they must 
not take Donnington’s 
punishment into their own hands. Something must 
be done to stop this wild project of revenge. 

For a few seconds she stood still and thought. If 
Morris Taunton had been at home he would have 
taken the matter into hisown hands. What would he 
do at this moment? The question was answered as 
soon as it arose in her mind. He would go at once 
to the hall and give its master a timely warning. 

All was quiet indoors, and her resolution was 
quickly taken. No one had heard what she had 
heard, and she must say nothing. 


“And up he went—up and over."—Page 163. 
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There was a short cut to the hall, but it was 
by no means a way which an inexperienced horse- 
woman would have chosen. Still, it was her only 
chance. If she took any other route she could never 
reach Priory Park in time to warn its owner of his 
approaching danger. There was not a moment to be 
lost in indecision. 

In a few seconds she was upstairs in her own room, 
and had put on her riding-skirt with swift fingers, 
which never trembled over their task. Then she 
slipped into her coat, put a hat on her thick hair, 

and glided down the 
F old staircase like a 
ghost. Out of the back 
door again, across the 
farmyard to the stable, 
where Morris Taun. 
ton’s hunter stood in 
his loose box, and 
waited for the touch of 
his master’s hand. The 
horse had missed him, 
but another had learnt 
her way to Merlin’s af- 
fections, and he turned 
‘at the sound of her low 
voice at his side. 

With her usual skill 
and quickness she 
saddled and  bridled 
the good horse, and 
led him out into the 
gathering darkness. 
Then she mounted him 
and rode forth, keep- 
ing under the shadow 
of the trees, and fol- 
lowing the marrow 
road which skirted the 
park. 

The road broke off 
suddenly on a bit of 
waste land, always 
purple with heather in 
summer and haunted 
by rabbits all the year 
round. They were 
coming to it now—the 
leap which must be 
taken if the goal was 
to be reached; a spot 

where many a good rider had come toa spill; a low, 
sunk fence which divided the piece of common from 
the side of the park nearest to the house. 

Merlin knew the obstacle well; he had faced it 
once before; and now, in the dying light of the 
winter day, it did not daunt him in the least. His 
rider had no need to cheer him with her voice, 
but her “Up with you, good boy!” rang out into 
the silence of the place. And up he went—up 
and over —and the pair landed safely on the other 
side. 
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Seabirds at Pome. 


I. GANNETS. 


BY THE REY. JOHN ISABELL, F.E.S., 


EW white animals are to be found in 
M1 a wild state. A white garment 
attracts the attention of every 
enemy, and the owner, unless ex- 
ceptionally strong or swift or crafty, 
finds that death is the penalty of 
being conspicuous. There are however two regions 
where white harmonises with the surroundings, and 
where, therefore, the green plumage or the grey fur, 
which would be invisible in the tropical jungle or 
on the sandy desert, gives place to robes devoid of 
colour. The Polar regions are the home of the 
white bear, the white fox, and the white hare; and 
the great deep is the haunt of countless thousands 
of birds whose pinions rival the purity of newly- 
fallen snow. 

White then is the badge of the sea-bird. Often, 
indeed, there are markings and patches of colour, 
but these are so subordinated to the white as to 
be overlooked. Thus the Common Gull is described 
as the ‘“‘ white” gull, whereas its wings are distinctly 
grey with vivid black bars across the tips. But 
the general impression is one of whiteness, and that 
the whiteness renders sea-birds conspicuous is evi- 
dent to any one who has watched them attentively. 
But, in the first place, they are usually big and 
strong and quite able to take care of themselves, 
and therefore in no danger through being con- 
spicuous; and, in the second place, it is probably 
an advantage to them to see each other quickly, so 
that when one darts upon a shoal of fishes notice 
may thereby be given to all. 

One of the finest of the white sea-birds frequent- 
ing the British coasts is undoubtedly the gannet. 
It is large, striking in figure, and majestic on the 
wing. Owing to its habit of nesting in such spots 
as the Bass Rock, St. Kilda, the Orkneys, the 
Hebrides, Ailsa Crag and the Skelling Isles, and 
to the fact that even at other seasons it does not 
attach itself to any particular bit of coast, it is 
comparatively little known in England. 
occasional visitor, not a resident. 


It is an 
Many pages have 


been written to explain how the death of an animal 


will, in hot climates, bring together great numbers 
of vultures to feast on the carcase, where previously 
not a vulture was insight. The advent of a flock 
of gannets is equally puzzling. Shoals of pilchards 
may tell their presence by red patches of broken 
water, and not a white feather is to be seen; but 
let one of the shoals be enclosed in ao net, and 
straightway—to use a fisherman’s picturesque and 
pardonable exaggeration—“all the elements are 
filled with gannets.” 
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The gannet is as large as a goose, but longer 
and lighter, as befits its more aerial mode of life. 
It resembles in shape its near relative the shag, but 
its wings are longer, and the beak less hooked. 
When hatched the single nestling is naked and of 
a dark leaden colour. For a few days the skin is 
covered with white down, and in about two months 
the bird is fully fledged. The first plumage is brown- 
ish-grey above, with white triangular spots on the 
ends of the feathers; and white beneath, with grey 
edges to the feathers. In the second year the head 
and neck become white, and the white increases in 
subsequent moultings until the adult garb is as- 
sumed in the fourth year, and the bird stands in 
white, with the exception of the black quill feathers 
and a golden blush on the head and neck. Gannets 
live to a great age, as is proved by the fact that 
certain individuals with peculiar markings, which 
could be identified, have been known to frequent 
the Bass Rock during the breeding season for a 
period of forty years. 

The gannets on St. Kilda and the Bass Rock have 
long been protected with a view to their feathers 
and flesh, and are interesting, therefore, as articles 
of commerce and of food to large numbers of people. 
But to the writer the chief interest lies in the living 
birds, their manners and customs and mode of life. 
Killing and plucking do not improve beast, bird, 
or creeping thing. 

Few birds are more at home in the air than 
gannets, or more skilful in the use of their wings, 
and no bird can surpass them in diving. It is a 
wonderful thing to see a thousand of these grand 
creatures attacking a shoal of herrings. White 
wings seem to fill the air and white bodies the 
sea. Rising to a great height they sweep around 
so as to receive the impact of the wind, and then 
fall headlong, closing their wings just before they 
fall into the sea with a splash which suggests the 
bursting of a shell. They are up again in a few 
seconds, and immediately sore aloft and repeat the 
evolution, with a rapidity and persistence which 
almost makes the beholder dizzy. Apparently gan- 
nets are able to stay long without food, and this 
is probably necessitated by their habit of feeding 
in flocks on shoals of fishes instead of scattering 
like gulls in search of isolated meals. But when 
they find ample food their appetites prompt them 
to dine heavily, and sometimes blinds them to the 
danger involved. Where fishes are enclosed in nets 
there is always a risk of the bird entangling itself 
in meshes too strong for the hard beak to cut 


through, even when driyen with the weight of tho 
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owner. But the gannets dart at every pilchard, 
herring, sprat and sand-eel which shows itself, reck- 
less of the consequence. ' 

Some time ago a large number of gannets entered 
Whitesand Bay, near the Land’s End, in pur- 
suit of a shoal of sand-eels. ‘The sand-eels, as 
is their custom, sought to bury themselves in 
the sand at the edge of the water. Under 
ordinary circumstances the gannets might 
safely have followed their prey into the 
breakers, but on this occasion this was ren- 


GUILLEMOTS. 


dered perilous by a heavy ground sea. 
Neyertheless, driven by keen hunger they 
continued to dive, and at length reached the 
danger zone. On rising to the surface they 
were struck by a tremendous wave and 
hurled headlong toward the shore ; and then, 
before they could recover their breath, suc- 
cessive waves so beat and pounded them that 
at last they were flung upon the sand 
stunned and helpless. Now sundry fishermen 
were attracted to the spot by the struggling, 
floundering birds; and, contrary to their 
wont, played the part of wreckers to the 
shipwrecked mariners. One thrifty person 


collected a cartload of gannets and took them off to 
market just asif they were a flock of geese, others 
disposed of single birds as curiosities, while a third 
set caused them 
to be stuffed as 
ornaments for 
their own cot- 
tages, where, as 
witnesses to 
feathered vor- 
acity, they re- 
main in glass 
cases unto this 
day. 

Other extra- 
ordinary in- 
stances are at 
hand of the 
gannet’s blind- 
_RITTIWAKE ness to danger 
ON IER NEST. 7 

when seeking 
food. An individual has been 
- known to diye on a herring fast- 
ened to a board twelve feet be- 
low the surface of the water with 
such force as to shatter its skull. 
It is the custom in Cornwall to 
place pilchards out of doors to 
dry. A gannet, flying over a 
town, espied some savoury morsels 
drying on a board in a back yard, 
and, overlooking the fact that a 
hard board was beneath instead of 
soft water, closed its wingsand fell 
upon them head first. The sharp 
beak pierced the pilchards and the 
board, and the bird was instan- 
taneously killed. 
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A BEE’S BUSINESS. 

IIEN you eat a spoonful of honey you have very 
little notion as Lo the amount of work and travel 
nec y to produce it. To make one pound of 
clover honey, bees must deprive 62,000 clover 
blossoms of their nectar, and to do this requires 
3,750,000 visits to the blossoms by the bees. In 

other words, one bee to collect enough nectar to make one pound 

of honey, must go from hive to flower and back 3, 000 times. 

Then, when you think how far bees sometimes fly in search of 

these clover fields, oftener than not one or two miles from the 

hive, you will begin to get a small idea of the number of miles 
one of the industrious little creatures must travel in order that 
you may have the pound of honey that gives them so much 
trouble. It may also help you to understand why the bee is 
unamiable enough to sting you if you get in its way. When one 
has to work so hard to accomplish so little, it is irritating to be 
interfered with. A. P. 


A VOICE FROM THE SUDS. 
BY TIE LATE MISS ALCOCK. 
QUEEN of my tub, I merrily sing, 
While the white foam rises high ; 
And sturdily wash and rinse and wring, 
And fasten the clothes to dry; 
Then out in the free, fresh air they swing, 
Under the sunny sky. 


1 wish we could wash from our hearts and souls 
The stains of the week away, 

And let water and air by their magic 
Make ourselves as pure as they; 

Then on the earth there would be indeed 
A glorious washing day. 


Along the path of a useful life 
Will heart’s ease ever bloom; 

The busy mind has no time to think 
Of sorrow, or @are, or gloom, 

And anxious thonghts may be swept away 
As we busily wield a broom. 

I am glad a task to me is given 
To labour at day by day; 

Yor it brings me health and strength and hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say— 

“Tlead you may think, Heart you may feel, 
But Wand you shall work alway.” 


THE LESSON OF THE LEAVES. 

WHAT can the leaves teach us? ‘‘Surely,” you will say, *‘ they 
do nothing worth knowing.” Wait a moment. Had you any 
idea that leaves work for their living? Yet they do. It is quite 
a mistake to think that the roots are the only way by which 
plants and trees can draw nourishment; the leaves have their 
important share in gathering air and light and moisture, each 
one doing its work faithfully and steadily in storing up strength. 
The work, too, is noiseless work. A great any people make a 
great fuss when they have anything on hand, and do not fail to 
let others know how busy they are. 

Then the leaves teach us a lesson of kindness. A twig when 
examined carefully will be found to have its leaves all arranged 
with a special object in view, the foliage in some cases even 
being arranged spirally; they all try to keep out of each others 
sunshine. So we must learn not to grasp everything we can, 
but shed instead as much light and love as possible on those 
around us. 

Lastly, there is a lesson of hope. The leaves bid us all hope, 
like ‘them, for a beautiful resurrection. The work the leaf is 
doing is stored up for the future. In the same way not a single 
kindly thought or gentle deed does God ever suffer to be lost. 
“ Our work is not in vain in the Lord.” 

Dayip CHRISTIE. 


“I'VE PITTEN DOUN MINE.” 


HERE is one of the earliest speeches ever made in favour of the 
‘Temperance cause. It came froma Scots laddie, who was very 
clever in drawing pictures with chalks. He was asked to go to 
a temperance meeting and draw a temperance picture. So well 
did he succeed that the whole meeting called fora speech. The 
boy went very red, but the people were resolved he should rise. 
And at last, after we also had pressed him strongly, he got up 
and spoke something to this effect— 

“Am nae great drawer: but I can draw better than I can 
speak. But I can say this much, that it’s a gude wark we've 
begun this nicht. It's the wark o' pittin’ down drinking and 
saving drinkers. An’ we can a’ help in this wark if we only bide 
awa’ frae drink oursels. 

“T believe the wark will succeed. I houp every lad and lass 
here will pit doun their names. Am gaun to pit doun mine. 
that the pittin’ doun o’ our names will make us sober, but it'll 
show what side we're on. An’ it'll help to keep us awa’ frae 
drink. We can aye say, if we're asked to drink: ‘I've pitten 
doun my name.’ That's a’ I have to say.” 

This was in 1842. 


Bible Questions (Neos Series). 


BY M. A. 


QUESTIONS. 


pee initial letters of the words which answer the following 

uestions will form a prophetic name of Christ— 

1. What name of Christ exprestey His perfections? 

2. What name is significant of His offices? 

8. What name proves His Divinity ? 

4, What name asserts THis faithfulness and truth? 

5. What name expresses His perfect purity? 

6. What name signifies His power? 


CANTAB. 


7. What name proves His eternity? 
8. What name points to His atonement? 


ANSWERS (See May No., p. 119). 
1. Acts xx. 17, 35. 
2. Exod. xx. 24. 
3. Hab. ii. 4; See Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11; Heb. x. 33. 
4. Deut. xxvii. 26. 
5. Isa. Ixv. 20. 
6. Matt. xxii. 32. 
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GHashing Daps and Washing WGHaps. 


” 
BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF “WE WIVES,” “HOME, SWEET HOME,” ETO. 


Vil. STARCHED GOODS. 


N my last article I told of the 
j occasions on which we need 
to use boiled or cooked 
starch inour laundry. To-day, 
I must talk about cold or, as it 
-! is called, raw starch. 
4 We all know how expensive 
it is to send many blouses or 
shirts to the Profes- 
sional Laundries. And 
yet many of us are per- 
force obliged to ruin 
ourselves, because we 
cannot wear the limp, 
raggy things made up 
athome. Besides this, 
our babies do not like 
the board-like under- 
garments sent home by 
Mrs. Jones and her 
sisterhood, and our hus- 
bands groan over the 
wooden collars’ with 
which Mrs. Jones likes 
to swathe the manly 
_~) neck. 

Follow my fashion, 

and adhere strictly to 
the formula Iam giving 
in this paper, and you 
will rid yourselves of 
the iron yoke laid upon 
ignorant shoulders by 
the genus washer- 
woman. 
We will take the collars and cuffs first. For these little 
articles sent by the dozen are apt to swell our washing bill 
after an alarming extent. Besides that, our boys and men are 
most likely longsuffering folk, who go on torturing themselves 
behind “whitewashed fences” without saying a word. So we 
will undertake their stocks and Etons first of all. 


Come with me into my home laundry this fine autumn morn- 
ing. 


~, 


AS STIFF AS STARCH, 


First of all, tie on a big apron and, if you possess such, a pair 
of sleeves over your dress ones. Let these be white and always 
kept in a basket in the laundry ready for work. 

Lying on the table are, say, eight of Robert John’s Eton 
collars and two pairs of cuffs. Of course they ar2 in the pure 
clean cold soft water in which they were placed to soak over- 
night. So they only need to be washed out in hot wat er, rinsed 
in some still hotter and slightly blued, and hung out to dry. 

In the meanwhile we will prepare our starch— 


Two tablespoonfuls of white Glenfield. 
Two teacupfuls of cold water. 
Two small teaspoonfuls of borax. 


It is easy to remember these couplets of material, Melt the 
borax in a small drop of boiling water, and stir the lumps of 
starch into a smooth paste with a little cold ditto. Add the 
borax to the mixture when quite free of lumps, 

Into this cream all the collars must be put bone-dry. The 
ainounts given will be found to make enough starch for the 
eight collars and one pair of cuffs. 

When well soused, take up each article and rub it all over with 
a bit of hard, dried, yellow soap. It will seem exactly as if you 
were washing in starch instead of in water. If you prefer it, 
instead of the soap, you can add a few drops of turpentine to 
the starch cream. ‘This will answer the same purpose. All 
we want is to prevent the fron from sticking to the collars, and 
cither of these two ingredients will be efficacious. 

Be careful to rub in the starch impartially and thoroughly. 


The mixture must be evenly distributed. Otherwise the stiff- 
ened collars would be full of air-bubbles and creases when they 
were put under the iron. 

When the operation of starching is over, squeeze out ence aun 
or collar separately, and roll up separately in a soft towe! 4. 
no account use a huckaback one, or the surface of the oa 
collars will be ornamented with a diapered facing ! Lene st 
things in the towel for a couple of hours. At the enc i 
that time, pat and roll the collars before removing cae ea 
from the envelope. Then rub both sides with a clean dry eae 

Have ready some very hot irons. Be sure they are Beran a 
clean. This state of smooth polish can be ensured by rub ay 
each one, as you take it from the stove, on to the knife vo 
or on to a board kept in the laundry especially for the Nears 
on which some fresh Bath brick powder has been scraped. ‘1 
latter is the best plan. Dust over with a dry clean clotted 
you can apply to your collars without fear, Tron on the we 
side first. When a little bit stiffened, turn to the right side, re 
finish by pressing heavily to keep the shape. Ifa china 
surface is thought essential and beautiful, give an extra ia 
with a polishing iron. This is a small conyex affair with a § a 
face and can be bought for 10d. Personally, I do not care id 
this last touch, it make s the collars look like patent cele 
affairs. But undo ubtedly it makes them last clean and look It 
new, 


Our cuffs we treat much in the same way. These may always 
have the “ veneer” applied. 

White shirts are ails up in precisely the same way; fou 
principle I haye given applies to all starched goods. But yay like 
“a cast iron back with a hinge to it” todo up large pate 
shirts properly. My advice is always to know how every eae 
should be done, but not always to do it! But there are occas = 
when knowledge how to satisfy the master in his sie) 
most necessary. For instance, if Mrs. Jones has scarlet foxere 
her house, and if she be the only able Jaundress a 
Village, it is comforting to dispatch to her (poor al ae As 
plenty of beef tea and sanitas, and yet to keep the shirts, ete., 
home ! woe 

One more direction regarding cuffs and collars. Always ies 
them together and hang before the kitchen fire to ofr. 7 aay 
will be properly aired then when called for. Some g 4 ib 
smile at the thought of collars needing airing, and may eh 
is unnecessary as shutting the gate to a field for eae os 
chance sleeper therein catching cold! But it is ane Se 
to give a delicate child cold by letting him wear collars 
from the ironing board. ; 

If the cuffs, ete,, have been lying for a while ina ore iter 
have lost their pristine crispness, it is only necessary Oat 
themin the same way. A few minutes before the fire W 
store the stiffness to them. ne 

Ladies’ shirts and blouses are managed after the same Pe, 
The cambric parts, sleeves, etc stiffened in pole (eee 
whilst bosoms, collars and cuffs sated by the cold ee is 
process. It is not as intricate as it sounds. . And CUS ats ae 
notto be depised. It would be a good thing if mothers uid Die 
courage their daughters to make up their wearing ae a 
allowing thei, say, the minimum price paid to a PES, Go mats 
for each blouse they make up successfully. It will cost ae a 
cum only of the 6d. to give Maude or Violet aul aoe 
Two teaspoonfuls can hardly be missed out of a pou nts of 
field, and a whole pound of Glenfield costs fourpence+ } ae 
candle-ends and scraps of soap too small for personal at aa 
are only refuse. Then pay 3d. to the girls for each article, 
they will learn and you will not lose. : 

ie Ruskin, in aus of his books, writes that every ee 
should be a Princess and a washerwoman! Yes! a Baer 
woman to keep things radiantly clean and wholesome. a. Ses 
not the purpose of education to turn a girl into a aleve a 
he adds elsewhere. So part of our plan of life should ae 
to train our daughters in this branch of housewifery, pbus itis 
ting her for that ‘‘ complete living” which Spencer says 18 
ultimate end of all educational environment. 


ere ES----~_ 


H Children’s hymn. 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY THE REY. Il. H. ABDY, B.A., WIGAN. 


OVING, tender Father, we to Thee draw nigh, Lead us in the footsteps of Thine own dear Son, 
Though we are buit children, Thou wilt hear May we walk as He walked till the prize is won : 


our ery, He called children to Him when this carth He trod, 
Cleanse our hearts from evil, fill us with Thy Still in Heayen He’s calling children home to 
love, God. 


Lead us on, dear Father, to Thy Home above. 


Guide us then, dear Father, take us by the hand, 


Evil lies around us, tempts us to the wrong, Bring us on our journey to the promised land : 
And we are so feeble: but Thine arm is strong; Give us day by day, Lord, grace to serve Thee 
Pity then our weakness, help us in the fight more, 

To resist temptation and to do the right. Till we sing Thy praises on the heavenly shore. 
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BY SYDNEY C. GRIER, AUTHOR OF “IN FARTHEST IND.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ONE SINNER THAT REPENTETH. 


&yAyOME three months after the death of 
ji} Potino, Dirck Muller paid a visit to 
Welcome as he was returning from 
)M\ his expedition into the interior. 
3} There was much to tell him, and 
much also for him to see. The 
new church, with its four rough walls of sun- 
dried bricks, was at present covered only with 
a temporary roof of reed thatch supported on 
forked posts, the joint engineering skill of Mr. 
Hildyard and Stephanus having failed to solve 
the problem of getting the ridge-pole into posi- 
tion. Dirck was equal to the occasion, and not 
only explained how the work should be done, but 
lent his own services and those of his Hotten- 
tots to help in doing it. When he left, the per- 
manent thatching was nearly complete, and the 
interior, with its rough wooden benches and desk, 
was more beautiful in the eyes of its architects 
than the most splendid cathedral. But there was 
one thing still wanting, the most important of 
all—a congregation. True, the natives would 
saunter in to morning and evening prayers, or to 
the Sunday services, in varying numbers, and 
they had learnt that they must not talk out loud, 
or go on with any work they happened to have in 
hand ; but they seemed only to care to look about 
them, and never to dream of listening. Moreover, 
it was a noyer-failing delight to try to sit on 
the benches like the white people. Accustomed to 
sit upon the ground, the Bechuana would crouch 
upon the seat sideways, with his knees up to his 
chin, and presently, when he grew tired of staring 
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about, a long-drawn snore would proclaim that 
the dimness of the place and the unheeded voice 
of the preacher had not been without effect. After 
this Mrs. Hildyard and Rose learned to listen 
apprehensively for the bump and scuftle, followed 
by a roar of laughter from the rest of the con- 
gregation, which proclaimed that the sleeper had 
fallen off the bench. Nothing could be done to 
remedy this state of things until the people chose 
to cultivate the unknown art of listening, for to 
keep them out of the church would have been to 
deprive most of them of any opportunity of hear- 
ing the Gospel. 

“You don’t seem to have made as much way with 
the Banoga as I should have expected, preacher,” 
said Dirck, on the evening before his departure. 

Mr. Hildyard smiled. “No; we have had the 
very miracle you wished for—two miracles, in- 
deed, for the rain was as unexpected as the 
lightning that killed Potino—but they have not 
served to convert the people, you see.” 

“Still, the rain saved your lives, and Potino’s 
death was just as useful in another way,” said 
Dirck gruffly. ‘If nothing had happened to him, 
the tribe would have thought that whenever they 
wanted rain they had nothing to do but ill-treat 
you; but I think they got a pretty good warning 
against that. They’re all friendly enough, aren’t 
they ?” 

“All but Seketlu, and even he doesn’t dare say 
anything openly against us. But they are not— 
not neighbourly, Muller, as I should like to see 
them. Stephanus has shown you our canal from 
the river ?” 

“Yes; not a bad piece of work for you and the 
Totties.” 
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** Well, it is most important for our gardens, of 
course, as otherwise every drop of water would 
have to be carried from the river. When we 
began it, we invited the natives to join with us, 
and make it large enough to supply their gardens 
as well, but they refused. Now, before it had 
been finished two days, it ran dry. When we 
went to see what was the matter, we found that 
the Bechuana women between us and the river 
had calmly diverted the water into their own 
gardens: and as often as we put things right, they 
did it again. At last we remonstrated sharply, 
and then a body of them went to the dam which 
turned the water into 
the canal, and actually 
destroyed it with their 
picks, so that 
neither they nor 
we got any water 
at all. The end 
of it is that, to 
enjoy the uso of 
our own canal, 
we are obliged to 
let them have the 
water half the 
day, which 
means that Ste- 
phanus and ono 
of the Hottentots 
must go some 
miles every after- 
noon to close the 
outlets into all 
the native gar- 
dens.” 

“T's just as 
you said at first, 
preacher; one 
can’t get hold of 
these people,” 
said Dirck. 

“Yes,” said a 
Mr. Hildyard 
with a sigh; “it 
grieves me to 
realize that we have been here so many months 
without apparently gaining the heart of a single 
creature—unless it’s Rose’s little ragamuffins. 
They are all over the place, calling “Ra-Rosy ’ at 
my heels wherever I go; but I believe the young 
rascals have a sort of fondness for me, and ’m 
certain they haye for Rose. Sometimes I am 
tempted to think that after all, the only hope 

lies with them, and that the older people are too 
_far sunk in degradation to be reached; but I 

trust it is not so.” 
“And you’ve tried every way, preacher?” 
“yery way, yours and mine, example and 


“Dirck... 


not On) explained how the work should be done, but lent 
his own services.”—Page 171. 


precept. I talk to them whenever I can get any 
one to listen, and we all, I know, try to live a 
Christian life before them. And we pray for 
them night and day, which is the chief thing. I 
am sowing the seed now in tears; perhaps it will 
fall to Stephanus to gather in the sheaves, years 
hence.” 


“You thought well of the chief when I left, I 
remember.” 

“Shokomi? Ah,I fear he has gone back. He 
seems to ayoid conversation with me now. I 
think he may have got just far enough to see 
what he must give up if he became a Christian, 

and not realized what the 

gains would be. And he is by 

far the best affected man 1m 
the tribe.” 

“He seems to take 
kindly to tools, and 
all that sort of thing 
that doesn’t interest 
you much, preacher. 
T was having a talk 

with him to 
day.” 

“Yes; and I 
think the whole 
tribe would do 
more in that way 
if they had an 
opportunity. [ 
wish we could 
get a Christian 
man to come here 
and open a store. 
His influence 
would reinforce 
mine, and he 
might do a great 
deal to help us. 
Twish you would 
settle down with 
us, Muller.” 

“That would 
not answer for 
long, I’m afraid. 

After a month or two you'd find the shutters 
up and a notice nailed on: ‘Gone off hunting. 
Store closed.’ Why, I could never stay quiet any- 
where, preacher. But if I mect the right man for 
you in the Colony, I’ll send him up.” 

“Don’t do anything rashly. An ungodly, or 
even a careless man would do more harm than 
we could ever hope to undo.” 

“T’ll remember. But can’t I do anything else 
for anybody? Does no one want a holiday? 
Rosje now—wwon’t she come down to Mooiplaats 
with me? I’d take care of her as if she was 
young Queen Victoria herself.” 


FOR HIS NAME’S SAKE. 


“T know you would, Oom Dirck,” said Rose, 
smiling at him; “ but [ am much too busy to go 
away. Papa and I are just trying to translate 
some very simple hymus, so that the children 
may learn them and say or sing them to their 
They love music, and we hope we may 
We 


parents. 
perhaps reach some of them in that way. 
have finished 
‘Jesus, who lived 
above the sky,’ 
this evening, and 
[am going to be- 
gin teaching it to 
them to-morrow.” 

“Ah, we can’t 
spare Rose,” said 
Mr. Hildyard. 
“But if she can’t 
go to the Colony, 
Muller, a bit of 
the Colony is com- 
ing here.” Rose 
looked up eagerly. 
“ Andries Duploit 
has written to 
Stephanus that we 
may expect him 
before long on a 
visit.” Rose’s 
colour faded, and 
she returned 
quickly to her, 
needlework. What 
should have 
brought Will 
Curtis into her 
mind? Probably 
the simple fact 
that a moment 
before she had 
been resolving 
that nothing 
should take her to 
Mooiplaats, lest 
Will, who clearly 
cared nothing 
about her now, 
should think she 
was running after 
him. 

Not long after 
Direk’s departure, Shokomi came to Welcome to 
ask Mr. Hildyard to lend him a cooking-pot. 
He was going on a hunting expedition, and the 
earthenware pots generally used were apt to 
get broken on a journey. ‘The chief was very 
cheerful and communicative, even showing Mr. 
Hildyard the flintlock musket he had lately 
bought from a Griqua adventurer who had passed 
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through the country without coming near the 
station. Heshould be able to bring down as much 
game as the white men now, he said proudly, and 
went off in great good-humour, with the borrowed 
cooking-pot carried before him. Only a few days 
later, however, Mr. Hildyard was suinmoned to 
the town by an urgent message. During his 


“JIe found the chief with three ribs broken, besides several smaller injuries. Mr. Hildyard had often 
acted as surgeon during his colonial life, and now he made haste to do what he could.”—Page 174. 


second day’s hunting, Shokomi had wounded a 
rhinoceros with a bullet, but before he could 
reload, the infuriated animal had charged and 
knocked him down, trampling upon him fiercely. 
Before it had time to gore him, his attendants 
managed to despatch it with their spears, but the 
chief had to be carried home, and was believed to 
be dying. Mr. Hildyard hurried into the town at 
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“When Mataba was out of school, his servic 
teacher.” — Page 175. 


once, taking with him such medicines and appli- 
ances as experience warned him would probably be 
needed, and telling his wife that he should in all 
likelihood stay thenight. He found the chief with 
three ribs broken, besides several smaller injuries. 
He was bruised all over, and there was a fear of in- 
ternal harm as well. Mr. Hildyard had often 
acted as surgeon during his colonial life, and now 
he made haste to do what he could. The wailing 
women and terrified children were turned out of 
the hut, and when the injuries had been dressed 
the missionary sat down by the chief’s side, ready 
to moisten the bandages afresh with the herb 
lotion which his wife had sent. Shokomi was 
perfectly conscious, and well aware of the gravity 
of his condition: but for a long time he said 
nothing, lying motionless upon his couch of skins, 
with his eyes fixed on the candle which Mr. Hild- 
yard had brought with him and fastened to the 
wall. At last he spoke. 

““Whitebeard, is it true what you told me long 
ago, and what you said to Potino, that all men 
will rise again from the dead?” 

“All that have ever died will live again.” 

“ All that I haye killed in war—the Bushmen 


and the Batau, and my own people who have 
defied me—will they rise ?” 


“ All of them.” 


'S Were requisitioned as 
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“Oh, Whitebeard, I see them all. 
They stand up and accuse me. They 
demand vengeance —my blood for 
theirs. What can I do?” 

“Of what do they 
Shokomi ?” : 

“They say I robbed them of their 
lives. Some of them I slew in fight, 
but most I took by surprise. And 
they demand my life in return.” 

“Will elso satisfy 
them?” 

“Will it? ell me, Whitebeard ; 
you know. My cattle—my women 
and children—if I gave them up? 

“Not if you give up everything 
you have or ever will have in the 
world, Shokomi. The wages of sin 
is death.” 

“Oh, Whitebeard, have you never 
heard that evil is harder to bear 
when a man knows of it before- 
hand? If there is no remedy, why 
do you come here to trouble my 
mind about this terrible Judgment, 
of which my fathers knew noth- 
ing?” 


accuse yOu, 


anything 


“Because there is a remedy. As 
you say, it would be cruel indeed 
to tell you of the danger without 
showing the way of escape. But 
between you and those men who cry out for youy 
blood, there stands Some One, who says, A D haye 
died instead of Shokomi. He may go free. a 

“This man has died instead of me? Why? 

“ Because He loved you.” 

“But I never did anything for Him. 
be you, Whitebeard ?” 

“No, I am only His servant.” 

“You love us, I know, because you have come 
here and been kind to us when we would not listen 
to you. Who told you about us?” 

“This Man Who has died instead of you. He 
said to me, ‘Go and tell Shokomi and the Banoga 
how much I loved them, and what I did to save 
them, that they may learn to love Me.” 

“ And how did He know about us?” 

“ He is the Son of Morimo, and He looked down 
from heayen and saw you—saw how ignorant and 
miserable you were, and how helpless you would 
he in the Day of Judgment; and because you could 
neyer saye yourselves, He gave up His life for you. ; 

“Ts He the ‘Jesus, who lived above the sky, 
that Mataba sings about?” Mataba was Shokom! ES) 
son, one of the most troublesome of Rose’s mis- 
chieyous scholars. : 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hildyard, and he was going on 
to repeat the Sichuana version of the hymn, but 
the chief stopped him. 


Tt cannot 


FOR HIS NAME’S SAKE. 


“J know it, Whitebeard. Before I went out 
hunting, Mataba was singing that song to every- 
one he could get to listen tohim. I heard it every- 
where, and the words have stayed in my mind.” 

He repeated the hymn half under his breath, in 
a2 monotonous, sing-song voice, evidently an echo of 
that in which Mataba had rehearsed the lesson he 
had mastered, and at the end Mr. Hildyard took 
up the last verse. 

“Oh, dearly, dearly, bas Ie loved, 
And we must love Him too—’ 
Do you love Him, Shokomi?” 

“T do, Whitebeard, though I cannot understand 
it. Why He should do so much for me, when 
[ had done nothing for Him? But you tell me it 
is so, and I believe your words. Perhaps there is 
something I can do for Him still?” 

«¢_ “Trust in His redeeming blood, 
And try His works to do—’”’ 
quoted Mr. Hildyard again. ‘‘ We will talk of 
that later, Shokomi. There is a great deal you 
can do for Him, and you may find some of it very 
hard.” 

“Tam glad of that, Whitebeard. I should like 
to work hard for Him all the rest of my life.” 

He was silent, and Mr. Hildyard, as he sat 
beside him for the rest of the night, rejoiced with 
the angels of God over this repenting sinner. It 
was a time of unmixed joy, which he felt repaid 
him for all that he had suffered since leaving 
Mooiplaats. 

“T can say like Rutherford,” he 
told his wife when he went home 
the next morning, “ that the joy of 
Heaven itself will be doubled when 
I sce one of the Banoga standing at 
God’s right hand.” 


Shokomi’s recovery was a long 
and wearisome business, but he 
profited by his enforced retirement 
to learn all that he could from Mr. 
Hildyard. He asked questions in- 
numerable, and actually set himself 
to learn to read, that he might study 
the Bible for himself. When Mataba 
was out of school, his services were 
requisitioned as teacher, and great 
was the youth’s importance when 
he found his father still plodding 
through the columns of syllables 
which he himself had left triumph- 
antly behind months ago. 

Mr. Hildyard looked forward with 
some anxiety to his conyert’s return 
to public life, since the rest of the 
tribe had no share in the change 
which had come over their chief. 
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When Shokomi had gone back to his old associa- 
tions, would he be able to struggle against thic 
indifference which had proved so disheartening 
to the missionary? But this lack of faith was 
rebuked by the chief’s first public act on his 
recovery. He was the official rain-maker of 
the tribe on ordinary occasions, and when the 
women wanted a shower to refresh their gardens, 
they sent word to him to provide it as usual. 
To their astonishment, he refused to make the 
expected medicine, saying that his pretended 
powers in the past had had no real existence, 
sincerely though he had believed in therm at the 
time. The women were very angry over the 
change. All the old entreaties which had been 
lavished on Mr. Hildyard during the drought were 
now poured upon Shokomi. Justa little shower, 
and they would all come to church with him and 
sing and pray! But Shokomi stood firm, though the 
offer touched him on avery tender spot. Since Mr. 
Hildyard had warned him that it would be wrong 
to try to force his people to follow in his foot- 
steps, he had been daily mortified by the fact that 
none of them would range themselves upon his 
side. ‘They watched his doings with mockery 
and contempt, but curiosity was still the only 
motive that drew any of them to the church. 

It made things more difficult for Shokomi that 
the tribes on either side of the Banoga country 
were enjoying abundant showers, through the 
exercise, as they believed, of the rain-making 
powers of their chiefs. Seketlu did not fail to 


““*Let us wait and 
pray for guidance.’” 
—Page 176. 
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point out how badly Shokomi was treating his 
people, and the chief was badgered in public by 
his parliament and in private by his wives. But 
he still stood firm, although Mr. Hildyard noted 
with regret that he had ceased to talk of being 
prepared for baptism. At last he spoke to him 
upon the subject. 

““How is it, Shokomi,” he asked, “that you 
seem no longer to look forward to making a public 
profession of your faith in Christ? I noticed 
that you contradicted Seketlu this evening when 
he said that those who were baptized had to swal- 
low a drink made of dead men’s brains. You told 
them clearly what was done in baptism, and what 
it meant, you yourself are not baptized.” 

“Have you not seen the reason, Whitebeard ?” 
asked the chief. “TI have learnt that a Christian 
should haye but one wife,and I have these. What 
am I to do? It is not their fault that I married 
them. IfIsend them back to their own people, it 
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will bo casting upon them a slur that they haye 
not deserved.” : 

“T see,” said Mr. Hildyard. ‘To set yourself in 
the right path, you must do what will seem a 
cruel wrong.” ; ’ 

“And more than that,” said Shokomi. ‘ Ma- 
taba’s mother, Leapa, the first wife I took, will 
remain as my queen, and the rest I must send 
home, with sufficient cattle to support them and 
their children. But all their families will become 
my enemies at once, and my second wife is the 
sister of Seketlu’s mother. With all these against 
me, how can I hope to prosper? I should like to 
be the Christian chief of a Christian people, but 
what am I to do when I ama Christian, and my 
people are not?” : 

“Tt is very difficult to say,” said Mr. Hildyard. 
“T will not urge you, Shokomi. Let us walt and 
pray for guidance, and perhaps you will receive 
strength to risk all for Christ.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 
BY THE LATE REY. GEORGB EVERARD, M.A. 


HANK God for the exceeding privilege of 
Prayer. The minds of men are often so 
blind that they regard the greatest benefit 
and privilege as a burdensome duty, a hard 

bondage, which they delay as long as possible. 
It is so with prayer. There is often a sort of 
bugbear that makes men hesitate to believe in 
prayer. They think of fixed laws, and imagine it 
foolish to conceive that prayer for such things as 
rain, or the health of a child, or of themselves, can 
prevail with God. Butsuch an idea need never 
stand in your way. Fixed laws there are, but 
why should they hinder the power of prayer? 
Remember the force of personal will. By this, 
natural laws are made to work out results 
you might never have expected. The apple that 
would have fallen to the earth is caught in its 
descent. The steamship ploughs the ocean. The 
electric wire carries its message beneath the 
wave. The field once full of weeds is covered 
with good grain. All these testify to the force 
of man’s will, working out marvellous results 
through natural laws. But what shall we say of 
Him who gave these laws, the All-wise, the 
Almighty God? Do you not see how He can 
work out His own will, and fulfil the prayers of His 
people by His own laws? He that made man’s 
will to be such a mighty power in the world, shall 
not He fulfil His own will by His own laws ? 
But, leaying this, let us dwell on the exceeding 
privilege of Prayer. A correspondent at Vienna 
once gave an account of a reception of the 
Emperor of Austria. He found gathered together 
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generals, statesmen, artists, inventors—those whe 
had lately received promotion of any kind; 
widows, orphans, and some of the poorest of WHO 
people. Once or twice every week the emperor 
had such a gathering. If any one had a reason- 
able petition to present, he might come directly to 
the emperor and tell him his story face to face. 
The emperor received the poorest as graciously as 
the richest. He heard the petition, and then gave 
a frank, honest, yes or no, and he always kept fe 
it. Here is an illustration of the privilege oe 
Prayer. You may come to Him who is King 0. 
Kings and Lord of Lords. The poorest 1s ns 
welcome as the richest, the highest as the lowest. 
The Lord will receive you graciously, and if for 
your good He will grant your request. 

Another thought which helps one to see the 
privilege of Prayer is the exceeding Fatherliness 
of God. He is constantly set before us as ‘Our 
Father in Heayen.” ‘Two friends are conversing 
together by the fireside; a little boy comes: af 
and leaps on his father’s knee, and whispers 
some request into his father’s car, and then runs 
out of tho room, glad because his father pro- 
mises to grant his wish. So may I come as & 
little child to my Father in Heaven. ; 

Again we see the privilege of Prayer in the 
blessed channel through which our prayers ascend 
to God. You are oppressed with the consciousness 
of your grievous sins, failures, Bhorecom ne 
How dare such a sinner approach a Holy God ? 
But I seo the blood sprinkled around tho throne— 
I see the living, sympathising High Priest, ever 
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standing there and pleading for me. Then I can 
rejoice. Then I know that my prayer will be 
heard, 
“Father, God, who seest in me 

Only sin and misery, 

Turn to Thine anointéd One, 

Look on Thy belovéd Son: 

Him for Sinners bruiséd see, 

Look through Jesus’ wounds on me.” 


Then another thought is also helpful. Who 
has not felt often the difficulty of prayer? The 
heart is so cold it seems impossible to think a 
thought or to utter a prayer. A great stone lies 
upon the well’s mouth, but the Holy Spirit comes 
and removes the stone. He stirs up our desires 
—TIfe puts words upon our lips—Te enables us 
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everywhere, holding up holy hands without wrath 
and doubting.” He bids us pray for all men. “T 
will that prayers, supplications, thanksgivings, 
be made for all men.” What a vast privilege is 
it that under all possible circumstances, at all 
times of fear, sorrow, temptation, or care, in every 
place where our lot may be cast, and for all men 
far and near, we are invited to offer prayer to the 
Yather in heaven. One thought more. If this be 
such a privilege, at once avail yourself of it—at 
once come and seek a blessing at your F'ather’s 
House. A Suffolk labourer was once asked if he 
prayed; he answered that he knew little about 
prayer, but as he followed the plough he talked 
to God, and he believed God heard him. Here is 


the simple idea of prayer. Wemay go and talk 
to God. We 


to pray. 

We are may talk to 
told that Him about 
workers in our sins, our 

wants, our 


steel have a 
mouthpiece 
to keep out | 
of the sys- | 
tem the par- 
ticles of 
steel which 
might injure 
the constitu- 
tion. The 
diver who 
goes down 
into the 
depthsof the 
water car- 
ries with 
him a pipe 
by which 
he may con- 
tinue to in- 
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sorrows. We 
may talk to 
Him about 
His own 
lovingkind- 
ness and 
merey, and 
thank Him 
for them all. 
We may 
come and 
leave all 
our desires 
and fears 
and cares 
with Him, 
and know 
: that He 
. eer hears and 
will under- 


hale the air = 


from above. ji 
Such is prayer. It is the mouthpiece by which 
we may escape the numberless temptations which 
may injure the soul. It is the pipe by which we 
may draw down the atmosphere of a purer clime. 
You may be surrounded by blasphemy, unbelief, 
vice, and eyil of every kind, but live in prayer, 
and you shall pass unharmed through it all, and 
be able to abide in holiness, purity and love. 
Amongst the privileges of Prayer it is well to 
remember the fourfold extension of prayer given 
by St. Paul; he bids us pray as to all things. 
“Tn everything by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto God.” He bids us pray at all times. “ Pray 
without ceasing.” “Praying always with all 
prayer and supplication in the Spirit.” He bids 
us pray in all places. “I will that men pray 


take for us, 

Let me close with an incident which will show 
the happy results of prayer. One who had long 
neglected a throne of grace was, a good many 
years since, walking home through the streets of 
Manchester, when a thought was put into his 
mind: “ Every week, every month you live, you 
are growing more careless and indifferent, and 
soon you will be hardened in your sins. Would it 
not be better at once to begin to pray?” So as he 
walked along he offered his first real prayer, which 
was something of this kind: ‘‘O Father, forgive 
me all my sin, through Jesus’ Blood, and give me 
Thy Holy Spirit.” And now, after all those years, 
he who thus prayed can trace back to that night 
whatever blessing and comfort and usefulness he 
may have had. “It came to me from a Father 


who heareth prayer.” 
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Wo Y first Sunday School Treat—the very 

N \| thought of the misery I underwent 

in connection with it still makes me 

| ) shiver with dread. I was a young 

—=| curate then, hopelessly ignorant of 

the “rampageous ways of small fry,” 

simce I had never had small brothers or sisters to 

keep in order, and (I confess it with shame) my pet 

aversion was a baby, or any child still at a too 

tender age. I was always afraid that something 

would happen to them, and that [should be held 
responsible should I not render first aid. 

Strangely enough, when I went to the parish of 

“ Knebworth ” (a fictitious name), the very first duty 

that was laid on my inexperienced shoulders was the 

Superintending of a school treat at the seaside. My 

Vicar had fully intended to do the work himself, but 

a sudden attack of illness forced him to depend upon 

me to take his place. 


“Tam sorry there are very few teachers who can 
accompany the children,” he said to me before we 
started, “ but several kind friends havecome forward 
to offer their services, and I am sure you will manage 
famously. I wish I were able to come with you.” 

He must have noted the fervour with which I said 
**T wish you were, too.” 

We made an excellent start, with plenty of cheer- 
ing and whistling from the railway-carriage win- 
dows. There were seventy-three of us all told. I 
insisted upon counting everybody, big ond little, 
just as my mother counts the packages, parcels, and 
portmanteaus which make up her luggage. How I 
hoped that I could be as happy as she is in not losing 
any of her belongings. Anyhow I determined it 
should not be for lack of putting her plan into 
practice. I would count the children at least three 
times during the day. 


After a journey lasting on hour and a half—a very 
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lively journey for me, by the way, in that I was ina 
constant state of alarm lest Bobby or Katie or Jane 
should fall out of the carriage windows—we arrived 
at our destination, the little town of Sandbay- 
First of all we marched straight (or rather I should 
say in the most straggling fashion) to the restaurant 
where we were to have Junch some three hours later. 
I thought I would get the children to leave anything 
they did not want in the way of wraps at the meet- 
ing-place, at the same time taking the opportunity to 
impress upon them the precise address, in case any 
one should get lost. : 

They were just about to distribute in small parties 
under the charge of my helpers, when something — 
perhaps the recollection of my mother’s punctilious 
care of her luggage—prompted me to re-count the 
children as they left the restaurant. We were only 
seventy-two! Tor the moment I tried to be calm. 

“Stop!” T called. “There is already one child 
missing. Which of the teachers has less than twenty 
children ?” (I had divided them up in companies of 
a score each, reserving twelve for myself.) 

'To my dismay it was discovered that my own com- 
pany was one short. A search in the restaurant 
proved fruitless: a small boy of seven was not to 
be found. I think I may claim to have done the 
right thing. My eleven children I divided among 
the other companies, and myself set off to try to 
track the lost boy. 

Before long the whole available police force of the 
tiny town was more or less at my disposal, and I 
believe if I had suggested it we should have tried 
dragging the sea, so willing were the men to help 
me. High and low we looked, but with no result. 
My one hope was that when we met at lunch the 
truant would be forthcoming. Lunch time came: 
also the whole party, less one child ! 


You can imagine my feelings. I had failed dis- 
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mally at the very first trial. After lunch I de- 
cided that despite the disgrace I must telegraph 
to the Vicar, telling him what had happened. 
“You might put in that inquiries should be 
made at Billy’s home,” suggestcd one of the 
teachers. If I had known the value of the 
hint I should have hugged that man. 

We wired and waited. In an hour the reply 
came, “ Billy Jones returned home ten o’clock 
quite safe.” 

Ido not think any telegram I have received 
has brought me such relief. All my mental 
pictures of the mangled remains of little Billy 
being found on the line, or his body washed 
up by the sea, vanished in a twinkling, and I 
was myself again. I need not add how 
thoroughly we enjoyed the afternoon. 

Sut about Billy. On our return we learnt 
that the little seamp had been so enraptured 
with the joys of the railway train that he had 
decided that the pleasure he knew was to be 
preferred to the pleasure he did not know. He 
therefore climbed back into the railway car- 
riage and hid himself under the seat till the 
train started, happily homewards, Sandbay 
being the terminus. Once fairly going, out he 
came from his hiding-place and leaned out of 
the window to his heart’s content to “ wateh 
the wheels go round.” TI still tremble to think 
what might have happened. Spee lake, PSR a0 
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At the first station at which the train 
stopped, some twenty miles down the line, he 
was asked for his ticket. ‘Then came the deluge 
—of tears—for he had none. 

A few questions elicited “where he came 
from,” and home he was despatched in charge 
of a kindly guard. 

Since that eventful “treat!” I have had 
many amusing experiences, but none tragic. I 
have learnt that the best way of assuring the 
safety of children is to trust them very largely 
to each other’s keeping. ‘“ Now, Tommy,” I say 
to one of the elder lads, “I’m going to depend 
upon you to take care of Benny,” and (such is 
human nature!) Tommy is proud of his re- 
sponsibility, and not only keeps Benny but 
himself out of mischief. 

Perhaps my funniest experience was the 
rigging out a dozen boys in dry clothes, hired 
from a pawnbroker’s shop—my first and I hope 
my last visit to “Uncle.” The young monkeys 
had raced some big seas round a point and been 
soaked to the skin! It was only a bare hour 
after our arrival, and for the rest of the day the 
smallest Jad of all marched proudly about the 
fashionable pleasure resort in 2 pair of flannels 
three or four sizes too large for him. He evi- 
dently thought himself a man rigged out as 
he was in trousers that would have fitted his 
[Mra Morror. father. 
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BY THE REY. A. N. COOPER, M.A., VICAR OF FILEY, 


YORKS. 


JHERE is a village on the Yorkshire 
| Wolds of which the people say, ‘No 
one ever gets there unless they lose 
their way.” It lies off the main 
roads, and is not in the direct route 
for anywhere, and only when travel- 
lers take the turn they ought not to, do they ever 
reach it. Much the same may be said of St. Brieuc. 
We all know Dieppe and Calais and Boulogne and 
even St. Malo, as ports of France where English 


. travellers land, but I am not aware of even a line 


of boats going to St. Brieuc. How then did I get 
there, may be very naturally asked. Well, like the 
stranger in the Yorkshire village, I got there by 
losing my way. I had intended going to St. Malo, 
but missed the boat from Southampton by a few 
minutes, and not wishing to wait two days for 
another, I caught one to Jersey, seeing a St. Malo boat 
left there next day. On arrival I found it had just 
gone, and was settling myself down to wait for 
another, when the notice of a boat to St. Brieuc 
caught my eye, and as it was to sail in a few hours’ 
time, I booked a berth in it. 

The vessel was as queer as the place I was going 
to, and the fact that I was the only English person 
on board proved to me that the port of St. Brieue was 
little frequented by my countrymen. I began to 
fear it was but little known to the captain of the 
ship, for a slight fog coming on, though we were in 
sight of land, he confessed he had no idea where he 
was. “Better be sure than sorry,” he replied to 
those who urged him to steer ahead: but as it was 
pointed out we could see the land on both sides of us 
he consented to do so, and to his own surprise found 
himself at his destination. 

We have a likely story of a Scarbro’ schoolmaster 
who punished a boy for ignorance of the geography 
of Asia, but was himself indebted to the same boy for 
rescuing him from a watery grave on the rocks within 
a mile of hishome. The master knew the geography 


of Asia, the boy knew the 
geography of his own town. 
The latter knowledge is rare, 
and may account for us 
Britons knowing little of the 
Brittany we spring from, 
whose heaths are covered 
with the very broom (genet) 
which gave us the name of 
our Plantagenet kings, and 
whose people show they are 
our own kith and kin in a 
variety of ways. Therefore 
I forgive my readers who do 
not know the river St. Brieue 
stands on, or are unaware 
it forms the dividing line 
between the real Bretons and the Bretons civilized 
(douce or polished the French call them). This is its 
great charm to those who love out of the way places, 
and people who neither dress, nor eat, nor drink, nor 
behave exactly as we do at home. 

The first indication that I was in a strange place 
came when I paid my fare of twopence to the omnibus 
woman! Yes,a woman acted as driver and conductor 
of the bus which plied between the quay and the 
town. TI had changed some money on landing and 
received only bank notes in exchange. I pleaded for 
some small coins, as I could not 


xpeet every one 
would be able to give me change. I was answered 
that I should find all the people with plenty of money, 
and so it proved. The omnibus woman changed my 
fifty frane note in a twinkling, and I found it equally 
easy to pay for a cup of coffee and a photograph 
with similar paper, and got the change out, though 
the clothes of the possessors looked beneath the con- 
tempt of an old clo’-man. 

But while remarking on the poor clothes of the 
Breton nen, no reflection must be cast on the women: 
for all were in blue dresses and white Breton caps; 
and it is said by the size and shape of the streamers 
to the caps an expert can tell from which district the 
wearer comes. But another thing made me remark za 
on this dress,and that was that nearly every one carried 
a pig. It was market-day, and I reached the town 
about 12 o’clock, when the market was just over, and 
the unsold pigs were being taken home. They had 
been washed and brushed before the market, and so 
they were as clean as their nature allowed them to 
be, and the pigs (they were only the size of porkers) 
were being carried home in the arms of their OneEh 
just like children. This great care for the cleanliness 
of everything on which their money depends is the 
secret of success in Brittany. They wash the eggs 
before packing them. They wash the cows’ wats 
before milking them, and with my own eyes T saw 
the pigs washed and curried for the market. Many 
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of the Breton “saints” were patrons of animals, and 
on every saint’s day these animals are not only 
washed but decorated, so much so that you wonder 
if they ever have time to get dirty. : 
The mention of these Breton saints tells of another 
strange feature, and that is what a mixture of Pagan- 
ism and Christianity the religion is. A glance at 
any map of Brittany would show the host of saints 
that there are and who are unknown anywhere else. 
Every one of these is supposed to protect a certain 
animal or a fountain of water, or a wood: just as in 
Athens it was said that gods were so numerous that 
it was easier to find a god than to find a man. One 
good result of this 
must be mentioned, 
that the streams and 
fountains are kept 
remarkably clean, 
and Breton boys are 
afraid of beating 
their animals for 
fear lest the saint 
who protects them 
might punish them 
with some disease to 
show his displeasure. 
Some people at the 
sea-side in England 
might wish that the 
poor donkeys on the 
sands had so power- 
ful a protector. 
What the Breton 
saves in his clothes 
he spends on his food. 
What strikes an Eng- 
lishman accustomed 
to the perennial beef 
and beer of a farm- 
house, or to the mo- 
notonous chop and 
steak of a restaurant, 
is the variety which 
the foreigners con- 
trive to get out of 
their food. The 
night I spent at St. 
Brieue I supped with 
a number of men 
who seemed all in 
humble cirecum- 
stances, and here is 
the bill of fare: Soup, 
cold ham, poached 
eggs, omelettes and 
cheese. Besides this 
every guest was pro- 
vided with as much 
as he chose to 
drink. Perhaps to 
me, accustomed to 
the high prices of 


England, the strangest point about this five-course 
supper was that all I was called to pay for it was 
94d. 

I have mentioned a few strange points about 
St. Brieuc, but I conclude with another which may 
strike some readers as not necessarily so. These 
Breton women who carry their pigs about have 
manners which would not disgrace a duchess, and 
are quite equalled by their menfolk, with lank hair 
and blue hose, who salute them with the grace our 
ancient Plantagenets could not have excelled. One 
feels that one would have no hesitation in claiming 
such courteous folk as countrymen. 
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CHAPTER VY. 


NOT FORGOTTEN, 


wed A SENT R - DONNINGTON was sitting by 
v s the fire in his library, looking 
N 


into the glowing coals with some 
very unpleasant thoughts in his 
head. The displeasure of certain 
county magnates had been rather 
plainly shown of late. Not that 
he cared in the least for any 
one’s opinion, but the process of 
growing unpopular is not agrec- 
able to the strongest mind. He 
had done what he liked; he had 
sat upon everybody who came 
in his way; and here he was, less happy, perhaps, 
than some of the poor folks who had been forced to 
submit to his will. 
The rector had called in the afternoon to plead for 
a subscription to the new library for working men, 
and Mr. Donnington had at once declared that he 
would not give a shilling. He thought the village 
library was the most ridiculous fad of modern days. 
In fact, helping other people was always a fad. They 
Were neyer satisfied with anything that you did for 
them, and they merely grumbled if you emptied your 
purse for theirsake. These remarks, and other state- 
ments equally disagreeable, had been heard by the 
rector with patience and courtesy ; but he shook his 
white head solemnly as he went homeward along the 
darkening lanes. 

In spite of his self-confidence, Mr. Donnington was 
strangely uncomfortable this evening. He did not 
wish he had made a different beginning, but he 
hardly liked the aspect of things; and he was shift- 
ing his position impatiently, and kicking the fender, 
when the page knocked at the door. 

“Miss Carroll wishes to see you, sir,” the lad said. 
“Tt’s something very important——” 


“She can’t see me,” Mr. Donnington answered 
crossly. “Let her come to-morrow.” 

“But, sir, she says she has to speak to you on a 
very scrious matter. It’s urgent, sir, indeed it is. 

Mr. Donnington turned round in his chair, and 
saw that the boy’s face was eager and pale. He told 
him briefly to show the lady in, and in the next 
moment Nora came into the room. 

The healthy glow had faded from her cheeks; her 
grey eyes were brilliant with anxiety ; but she spoke 
in a steady voice. 

“My. Donnington,” she began, “I have ridden from 
Heather Gate to warn you. The men from the vil- 
lage are coming to burn your house and destroy your 
goods. You must prepare for their arrival; they 
may be here at any moment.” 

She paused, and he stared at her in astonishment. 
Her breath came quickly ; a stray tress of rich dark 
hair had escaped from its coils and hung loose upon 
her shoulder, and her habit was bespattered with 
mud. Even to his bewildered mind it was clear that 
she had acted on no childish impulse in coming here. 
All the mutterings of discontent, so little heeded, 
rushed in upon him likea flood, and he slowly realized 
his danger at last. 

They ‘iieall in silence, confronting each other, the 
girl and the man who was, as she had thought, her 
greatest enemy. Looking at his troubled face, she 
recalled the bitter day when she had said good-bye 
to the home she had loved so well. He had turned 
her out of her home, and she had come here to save 
his. Why had she done this thing? ‘For God and 
humanity.” The answer rang through her brain as 
clearly as a clarion call. Not only for her ene my’s 
sake had she come, but for the sake of those whose 
angry passions had been roused by his neglect and 
obstinate selfishness, 

A sound of the tramping of heavy feet broke 
suddenly upon the stillness of the room. Mr. Don- 
nington’s face whitened visibly ; he raised his hand 
to the bell, and then dropped it heavily by his side. 
A sense of the helplessness of his position over- 
whelmed him, and almost paralysed his powers. Aid 
was far away; he and his wife and his possessions 
were at the mercy of a furious mob. The men might 
burn and destroy with very little hindrance: for 
many a mile of untrodden woodland lay between 
Priory Park and the nearest town. 
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“There is only one course to take,” said Nora, 
moving a step towards him. “Iam just a mere girl, 
Mr. Donnington, but you must be guided by me to- 
night. Most of these men know my father and me; 
you must let me speak to them in your name. You 
must let me say that you will give them back the 
right that you have taken away, and help them in 
their need. Hark! ‘They are coming nearer.” 

The hubbub increased and advanced. Mr. Don- 
ington still stood irresolute and silent. 

“Remember Eden’s cottage,” the girl went on ina 
quick, eager tone. ‘ Remember the holes in the roof. 
And those three 
wretched little 
houses in the dell 
—how the people 
are suffering 
there in this cold 
weather. Let me 
tell them that 
you will give 
them all that 
they want.” 

The door opened 
at this moment, 
and Mrs. Don- 
nington ran into 
the room. She 
was always a 
nervous woman, 
standing in awe 
of her husband, 
and fright had 
driven her almost 
distracted. With- 
out looking at 
Nora, she went to 
him at once for 
protection, cling- 
ing to his arm, 
and murmuring 
incoherent words. 
Hard as he was, 
her helplessness 
appealed to him, awakening memories of earlier 
days, when he had been a poor man courting a pretty 
girl for love’s sake. He had not thought anything 
about wealth and station then. All he had wanted 
was the common joy of loving and being loved—a 
joy in which the poor labourers, toiling hard for 
daily bread, could share. Even in this troubled 
hour he called back those early days; and the neg- 
lected wife became once more the sweetheart of his 
youth. 

“Hush, Jenny!” he said, drawing her close to his 
breast; “the men are furious; they think I’ve been 
hard upon them, but——” 

A roar of rage, loud and terrible enough to have 
come from the throats of wild beasts, shook the three 
listeners from head to foot. Nora approached the 
husband and wife, and laid her hand on the shoulder 
of the trembling woman. 


“Tet me speak to them,” she pleaded passionately. 
“Mr. Donnington, have trust in me.” 

A look answered her. Without an instant’s hesi- 
tation she stepped out into the hall, and made her 
way through a group of frightened servants, huddled 
together like sheep. Then she threw open the heavy 
door, and stood in the entry, with the light of halfa 
dozen torches flaring in her face. 

“Why, ’tis little Nora Carroll,’ she heard some one 
say. 

“Yes, it is Nora Carroll,” she said firmly, in a 
clear, far-reaching voice. ‘You all know me, and 
you are quite sure that we Carrolls are your true 
friends.” 

“ Ay that ye be,” responded some one in the crowd. 

“But you bain’t in the house of a friend now, 
missy,” cried another speaker. ‘ Donnington’s been 

: a bitter foe to you and yours. 
We be come here to-night to pay 
him out for everything, and we 
mean to do it.” 

“T don’t think you will do it,” 
said Nora calmly. “No, I am 
certain you will not do it, because 
he is no longer 
any one’s foe. He 
means to throw 
open the way 
through the park 
again, and he is 
going to build 
new cottages. 
Next winter you 
will all be kept 
warm and dry, 
and something 
will be done at 
once to make you 
comfortable.” 

“How do you 
know as much as 
you do, Miss 
Nora?” asked 
Mark Eden. 

“ BecauseI came 
here before you,” 
she answered. 
“And I have been 
talking with Mr. 
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Heather Gate.’"—Page 182. that ae 
better to go back, and let things be settled peace- 
fully? Your wife will be glad to hear that no 
mischief has been done.” 

There was a breathless pause; the simple words 
had gone straight home. The other men were re- 
minded of the women who sat cowering over the fire, 
and wondering whether their husbands would be 
lodged in gaol for that night’s work. They had all 
left anxious hearts behind them. 

“You don’t want to bring trouble on those you 
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love best,” Nora went on. “Give Mr. Donnington a 
chance to retrieve his character. Have patience a 
little longer, and see if he will set matters right. 
For my own part, I am sure that he will.” 

“We want to be sure, too,” Mark said grimly. 
** You don’t s’pose, Miss Nora, that we shall be satis- 
fied with girl’s talk. Let the man come out and 
show his face, and speak for himself. I’ve not gota 
high opinion of a fellow as will hide behind a petti- 
coat. Let him come out, I say.” 

There was a loud murmur of approval from the 
rest. The situation was critical, and Nora knew it; 
if they were disappointed now, they would be wrought 
up to do their worst. 

“Wait a minute, Mark,” she said gravely; “only 
a minute, and Mr. Donnington will come.” 

The men held back, looking curiously at the pale 
face of the girl they knew so well. She had shown a 
courage and strength which appealed to every heart, 
and it was for her sake alone that they consented to 
wait. With a swift step she turned back into the 
hall, and met Mr. Donnington and his wife at the 
door of the library. 


“Come out at once, and promise to begin anew,” 
she said firmly. “ Mr. Donnington, I have done my 
utmost for you to-night, but you must not leave 
everything to a woman. They demand your pre- 
sence. Come and speak kindly, and all this trouble 
will be at an end.” 

“Do go, Edward,” his wife entreated. She was 
calmer now, and the trial had drawn thern closer to 
each other; they would never be far apart again. 
“Do go,” she added with sudden spirit, “ and let me 
stand by your side. I want to be kind to them, 
Edward ; I want to do a little good if I can.” 

She was still clinging to his arm when he went 
out into the portico and faced the men; and it was 
the sight of the wife, trembling, yet brave, which 
softened their hearts to the husband. ‘To him, too, a 
new strength was given, and a new desire to atone 
for all the selfish folly of the past. He spoke as he 
had never spoken before—spoke with an earnestness 
which removed all doubt from the minds of those 
who listened, dealing with them asa true man deals 
with true men. 

The crowd departed, well satisfied, and Mr. Don- 
nington heard the tramp of their feet dying away. 
His wife had not left him for an instant, and now 
she laid her head upon his breast, and spoke in a low, 
earnest voice. 

“Edward, let us thank God together,” she said. 
“We have not remembered Him of late, have we? 
But He has never forgotten us, and I think He has 
been nearer to our souls to-night than He ever was 
before.” 

It was a surprise to see her husband breaking 
down; but if he had not broken down he could not 
have been built up. Tears rolled over his cheeks; 
the heart of the proud man had become meek and 
gentle as the heart of a little child. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE’S SUNRISE. 
“Can you ever forgive me, Mr. Taunton ? T acted 
on impulse, and borrowed Merlin; and the best of it 
all is that he is not hurt in the least.” 

It was the day after the exciting scene at Priory 
Park, and Morris Taunton had come home. 

He had returned at four o’clock, and had heard a 
full account of everything from Mr. Carroll. Nora 
was not in her usual seat at the old-fashioned tea- 
table. Anne had carried a cup of tea upstairs, saying 
that her sister was lying down to get a little rest. 
He did not see her until the day was nearly done. 

A fixe was burning brightly in his sitting-reom, 
and he sat at his open desk, writing letters in the 
warm lamp-light. Some kind hand had filled a glass 
bowl with snowdrops and soft green moss, and set it 
‘on his table. More than once he paused, pen in 
hand, to look at the pure white flowers. But he was 
still busy, with his head bent over the paper, when 
some one knocked gently at the door. 

“Come in,” he said, without looking up. ; 

And then a well-known voice, speaking at his 
elbow, uttered the words we have given. 
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He was on his fect in a moment, looking her full 
in the face with very grave and steadfast eyes. Her 
colour had faded ; she was quiet and meek, and her lips 
quivered like a child’s. There was no self-confidence 
in her just then; she was really frightened at what 
she had done. 

“ The worst of it all is that you are quite incapable 
of taking care of yourself,” he replied. 

Her glance fell before his. 

“T am sorry,” she murmured; “but I hoped you 
would forgive me.” 

“Well, I have not forgiven you yet. Suppose you 
come over to the fire, and sit in that easy chair. I 
want to talk to you.” 

She obeyed him in silence; and as the firelight 
shone upon her sweet, disturbed face he could not 
repress a smile. She was not in the least like a 
strong-minded young woman who had urged a horse 
to a desperate leap, and harangued a crowd of furious 
men. At this moment there was something quite 
piteous in her Jook of child-like penitence. 

“Now, Nora,” he began, “Iam not going to be too 
severe, and you need not look as if you were afraid 
of me. Of course, you know that you have done a 
dreadful thing. In my absence, unknown to any 
one, you went into the stable and stole my horse. It 
isa surprise to us all that you did not break your 
neck ; we might—some of us—have been rather sorry 
if you had. If you had been found lifeless by the 
park fence, it would have been hard, perhaps, to find 
comfort in the thought that you were a real 
heroine.” 

She lifted a pair of grey eyes, shining through 
tears, and held up her hand in entreaty. 

“Oh, Mr. Taunton, there was not time to think! 


I had to act on the spur of the moment; so much 
depended on speed. And—and I hoped you would 
forgive me.” 

“JT haven't said that I will never forgive you. 
Why, Nora, are you going to cry? An Amazon 
ought not to cry, you know.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me horrid names; I hate 
the word Amazon. Let me go now, Mr. Taunton; I 
am sure there is nothing more to say.” 

“There is a great deal more to say.” He held her 
hands firmly, and kept her in the chair. “ Nora, I 
will promise not to call you an Amazon again; you 
are not like one in the least. At this moment you 
would look very well in a pinafore, for you are a 
most absurd child. Well, I will forgive you, but 
only on one condition.” 

“Yes,” she said, with a sigh of resignation. 

“The condition is—that you take Merlin and his 
master for your very own. You will reject us, per- 
haps; you may feel that you have had enough of us 
both. Nora, darling, this is not a joke. Do you 


really care for me? Will you let me take care of you 


as long as I live?” 

What did either of them remember afterwards of 
the way in which her answer came? Nora’s past life 
seemed to her only asa pale dream; the present was 
so rich and warm with wonderful light. Outside, 
the rain and the wind splashed and moaned over 
unseen fields and hills, and the wide heath was lost 
in darkness. A belated labourer, trudging home, 
looked longingly at the glowing windows of the 
farmhouse, and the dog barked as he passed the gate. 
But night and toil and wild weather were all un- 
heeded by that happy pair to whose hearts there had 
come the great glory of love’s sunrise. 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Our Saviour loves His sheep; 
He is the Lamb of God on high, 


‘Sleep, Baby, Sleep! 
(From the German.) 


LEEP, baby, sleep! 
Thy father watches his sheep; 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down comes a little dream on thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The large stars are the sheep; 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess; 
And the gentle moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Who for our sakes came down to die. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
A. N. 
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Mir had settled on the previous evening 
| programme for Sunday as fol- 
Service at 10 am.: Walk up 

Ebal to see the view—for it is one of 
the finest views in Palestine: Back for 
service at G: Dinner at 7. Our camp 
was to enjoy a day of rest. Alas! for our plans. We 
had our worship, but not the view and not the rest. 
When morning came the Friend put his head out of 
the tent, and shouted for Domian to bring some 
water. I have explained that during the night the 
Friend had drunk up all the water we had, owing to 
uncontrollable thirst. When he put his head out of 
the tent there was water everywhere. The rain 
was coming down in a steady pour. I ob- 
served that as he was still parched, it was a 
day for which he should be thankful instead 
of complaining. The Boy when he looked out 
thought we had heen carried back to Eng- 
land, because he had no idea we should have 
fogs in Palestine. A fog? Well, a thick mist, 
which only wanted a tinge of yellow to make 
it first cousin to a good London fog. 

As we dressed, one of our party—I forbear 
names—spied a big puddle of rain on our 
tent roof. He was warned to leave it alone, 
but he would not hearken. He tried to 
throw it off by a thump from underneath, 
and he got wet. I pointed out it was his 
own fault, but he called the tent names, and 
said it was a “rotten tent!” Alas! for 
human nature. 

After breakfast Domian appeared with 
anxiety on his brow. ‘ Now, gentlemen,” he 
began, “I will talk with you. If this rain 
goes on all day we shall be quiet. People 
will not come and visit us. But if it turns 
out fine, we may have a lot of trouble. It 

isa pity we have got here on the Feast Day. 
Nablous is the worst place in Palestine at 
such a time. We may have hundreds round 
us if the sun comes out, for they all visit 
the cemetery on the Feast Day, and they will 
be very noisy.” 

From what we had seen the day before we 
had no doubt of the noise. Domian went on 
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to say that though the people would not touch us 
English folks, yet there might be “rows” with our 
porters, possibly free fights. 


He strongly urged us 
to move on. 


We did not like to leave Ebal, and we 


did not like travelling on the Lord's Day, but we did 
not want “a row.” So we agreed to move if the 
weather cleared, 

At 10 we gathered in the dining tent and had our 
service together. What a link those morning prayers 
were with the distant folk in England. Each familiar 
phrase seemed an audible voice. Distance vanished 
as we realized that we were one of the great circle 
kneeling at the Feet of the same Lord, Who is in 
every place. I think you can never know the wealth 
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of meaning 
in the Ze 
Deum, for 
instance, or 
in theCreed, 
till you say 
these  por- 
tions 38,000 
miles away 
from home. 

Our - ser- 
vice over, 
we came out 
to investi- 
gate the 
weather, 
and a won- 
drous 
change had 
taken place. The mist was lifted and was disap- 
pearing over Ebal. Also the sun was shining, and 
through the breaks of cloud the blue sky appeared. 
Why not take our walk up Ebal and stay another 
day ? 

But Domian still urged a moye, and as Domian 
generally knew what he was about, we gave in, and 
I think we were wise. Shortly after 11 the camp 
was struck, the horses saddled up, and amid a little 
crowd of sightseers, which would rapidly have in- 
creased to a very large crowd, we rode off towards 
Samaria. 

There is a wonderful difference in the aspect of the 
valley as you pass out of Nablous. As you enter the 
valley it is rather barren; here, as you leave, it is 
most fertile. There you have the grey look of the 
country, here it is refreshing green; there you see 
little or no water, save at Jacob’s Well, here there 
are streams on every side. Six different streams run 
about this beautiful valley. Figs, pomegranates, 
apricots, quinces, and olives abound. Almond trees 
were in full blossom, and to make the picture more 
effective we came on an old water-mill. It was 
almost a corner of old England. 

One contrast to England however struck us, and 
that was the vine terrace. As we turned a corner 
we came on a hillside covered with these terraces. 
In the old days they must have formed a striking 
feature in the land, even round Jerusalem, though 
they are quite out of cultivation there now, nothing 
except old lines of former terraces remaining. 

I asked a man near Jerusalem why he did not work 
up the vine, for I observed on his land some old 
terraces. His answer was significant. ‘If I began 
to work and put those terraces in order,” said he, 
“the Pasha would think I had some money left me. 
‘Ibrahim has a hidden store,’ the Pasha would say. 
It would be no good to tell him I wanted to work 
more. He would not believe me. Then he would 
double my taxes, and I should be ruined. I am 
taxed much, ah! very much, even now, but if I had 
more taxes to pay I should starve.” So the vine 
terraces were left alone. 
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A CROWD OF SIGHTSEERS. 

We rode on down the pleasant valley, with the 
murmur of the streams all] around us, and Domian 
seemed remarkably happy. He confessed he was re- 
lieved in mind at oursleaving Nablous. The valley 
ended, and a hill had to be climbed. Slowly the 
horses plodded on, and then as we reached the crest 
we hada surprise. Before us lay Samaria! 

Picture a basin, or, better still, hollow the palm of 
your left hand with the thumb stretched out. In the 
entre of your palm place a walnut—that shall be 
Samaria. The sides of your hand are the mountains 
round—the outstretched thumb the long neck of land 
to the west—and the space between outstretched 
thumb and first finger shall be the open pass towards 
the sea, eight miles away. 

The position of Samaria among these hills, and 
water round about, is beautiful. Omri, King of Israel, 
who bought it of Shemer, was a wise man. Out of 
compliment to Shemer, the city was called Samaria, 
but Omri got a good bargain. As a capital it was 
much superior to Nablous, which is Shechem. 

We came down from our height and rode across 
the valley, ascending the steep into this famous 
town. It is built on a hill, and the town must have 
once run all overit. Now thereare buta few hovels, 
cactus hedges, olive trees, and bushes, with stone ruins 
everywhere, and the remains of a crusading church. 
The valley in which the town lies is “covered with 
corn fields through which the winding streams flash 
and glisten into the hazy distance, and the gentle hill 
rises without a scarp to the olives winding over its 
summit.” The natives regard you with amused curi- 
osity, and pester you with appeals for “ baksheesh.” 
But the Samaritans are not what they were. 

For think, in olden days, this poor deserted place 
was a royal capital. Along the well-kept roads in 
and out of Samaria drove kings and nobles in their 
chariots. Here was the splendour of a court, here 
the influential centre of the priests of Baal. When 
Elisha lay a dying down in the lower part of the 
town (that would be where we entered), he came 
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down from a palace which rivalled Solomon's at 
Jerusalem. Look here, as we ride along the narrow 
track, at the rows of pillars, many of them still 
standing in their places. This is the splendid colon- 
nade of the Herods. Come and dismount at this gate- 
way, the western gate, and picture the lepers squatting 
outside, while below them in the valley lay the host of 
the Syrians. Don’t you see how impossible it was to 
storm such a position? You can follow out the story 
in imagination, and picture the lepers peering in 
among the tents, and finding the Syrian host gone, 
coming back with the news, and then the rush of 
people from the city to spoil the camp. 

Come along! look, here was Ahab’s ivory palace, 
and somewhere on this flat top was the House of 
Baal, so dear to Jezebel, where the fierce queen 
slaughtered the priests of Jehovah, and where as 
fierce a revenge on the priests of Jezebel was taken 
by the fiery Jehu. 

At length the valley saw the hosts of Assyria. 
Cavalry guarded the roads and infantry battalions 
swarmed the hill, and Samaria was taken. But its 
history was not over. Herod the Great restored it, 
and restored it with magnificence. It is the Sebaste 
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of that time, no longer Samaria, but renamed in hon- 
our of Augustus. Yet if magnificent it was terrible. 
For Herod steeped Sebaste in blood. Here in sight 
of the distant sea, which sparkles like a sapphire 
against the green foreground, here Mariamne married 
that Edomite butcher. Here he cried for her when 
he had murdered her. Here he murdered her two 
sons. Here he executed in mad frenzy any one who 
happened to be their friends or servants. No wonder 
that the Crusaders built a church to perpetuate 
the tradition that John Baptist was beheaded in this 
shambles, for it would seem as if nospecial murder could 
be dissociated from this terrible place. The Crusaders 
were wrong so far as fact, but right in sentiment. 

There is one scene which brightens up Samaria, 
and no pilgrim must overlook it. Some thirty-six 
years or so after the death of Herod, a humble Eyange- 
list came to Samaria from Jerusalem and held a 
mission. He told of a life which had conquered 
death. “He preached Jesus unto them.” That 
was the greatest experience in all the history of 
Samaria, and we are glad to know that the mission 
was successful. On no other occasion do we read 
“there was great joy in that city.” 


QA OQhiloren’s Chureh on the Sands. 


BY THE REY. F. B. MACNUTT, M.A., PREACHER 


ISITORS at our English seaside places 
during the summer months have 
often been attracted by a crowd of 
children sitting on the sands sing- 
ing hymns and attentively listening 
to addresses delivered by speakers 
in the altogether unclerical attire of “ blazers” and 
flannels. On going closer they find quite a minia- 
ture church dug out in the sand—pulpit, pews, and 
aisles all complete, with the blue summer morning 
for its roof anddome. This is the Children’s Special 
Service Mission at its delightful task of trying to 
show young hearts that religion is nota wet blanket 
thrown over all healthy enjoyment, but that it is the 
one best way in all the world for getting and giving 
happiness. 

And an admirable way of doing the work it is. 


AND ASSISTANT OF ST. JAMES’S, PICCADILLY. 


Years ago a gentleman one sunny day amused a 
little knot of children who had gathered round him 
by making a text in the sand, marking out the 
letters with shells and seaweed. Most large move- 
ments have small beginnings, and this trivial inci- 
dent proved to be the origin of the w dely-organized 
Mission which year by year sends so many home 
from their holiday at the seaside much the better in 
soul as well asin body. The plan pursued is very 
simple. Some reliable speaker, often a clergyman, is 
given the sole control of the services by the com- 
mittee in London. He goes to some popular water- 
ing-place, and endeavours to enlist the sympathies of 
the local Churches, generally with the best results. 
The “Missioner” probably has with him several 
undergraduates from Oxford and Cambridge who 
back him up in every possible way, the whole party 
living together at their own expense. The young 
speakers, it is true, are not always wise in their 
utterances, and zeal sometimes outruns discretion. 
But this can easily be forgiven, for nearly always 
earnestness for their Master’s cause is plainly 
evident in all that is said. These rows of fresh, 
happy faces gathered every morning for several 
weeks are an inspiring sight, and the esplanade 
often holds an interested crowd of passersby who 
have stopped to hear the sweet voices filling the air 
with the tune of some familiar hymn. 

The sand church in which they sit is a most 
elaborate structure. As it is totally destroyed by 
the incoming tide it has to be rebuilt every morn- 
ing. Building parties are told off to do it, each with 
its separate task. Some are responsible for the 
pulpit, some for the pews, some for the aisles, and so 
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on. The pulpit has a text in- 
scribed upon it in seaweed and 
shells, and is crowned by the 
Mission Banner. In_ places 
where the sands are poor the 
children have to be content 
with the more prosaic and 
much more uncomfortable 
shingly beach. Missionary 
magazines have made us all 
familiar with the appearance 
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or 


ANCHITECTS IN SAND. 


of churches erected by native 
converts, who with their own 
hands have hewn down the 
trees of their forests to build 
them. But no more loving 
hands have ever wrought to 
raise a fane for praise and 
prayer than those of these 
child-toilers in the sands of 
our own sea-coasts. 

Of course the work is not 
without its difficulties. Other 
sounds besides the music of 
the sea (which itself is 
rather a trial if the ocean» 
organ has its diapason stops 
pulled out) are frequently 
blended with the singing of the 
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AN EXCURSION TO THE COUNTRY. 


hymus. If the local bathing 
man chooses he can make him- 
self uncommonly unpleasant 
by drawing up his machines 
in dangerous proximity to 
the children sitting on the 
. shore. Much depends also on 
the weather and the attitude 
of the town authorities. ‘The 
latter have in some places done 
their best to hinder the services 
which, it may safely be said, 
have never caused any real in- 
convenience to anybody. One 
~ good councillor asked a Town 
Council which was discussing 
the question, whether “the 
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gloomy Jeremiahs who preached on the sands” 
should be allowed to spoil the pleasure of many 
children by holding their religious services! As if 
these cheerful young Englishmen forced an unwill- 
ing audience to hear them preach, and kept them 
listening under threats of terrible maledictions if 
they moved away! 

Scripture-searching Competitions and Bible-object 
Services are held from time to time, and sometimes 
produce the most curious specimens of childish 
ingenuity in illustrating Seripture. The children 
are each asked to bring some object mentioned in the 
Bible with a text to describe it. A little girl 
brought to one of these services a herring with 
a small doll in its mouth, and tied round the 
herring’s neck 
a card with a 
text from the 
Book of Jonah! 
Another child 
(was this 
original?) 
brought one of 
the familiar 
advertisements 
of a great soap- 
making firm 
which _repre- 
sented a negro 
boy washed 
half white 
by its super- 
excellent soap, 
and appended 
to it the words, 
“Can the Ethi- 
opian change 
his skin?” A 
wee Scotch boy 
econvulsed the 
meeting one 
morning by 
the answers which he gave to the questions asked 
hiim by the speaker, who wished to give the children 
an object lesson from himself. “ Well, little chap, 
what am I?” he asked. “A mon,” said his very 
wide-awake listener. ‘“ Quite right, and what sort of 

man?” came the next question. “A little mon,” 

was the ready answer. “Is that all?” said the 
speaker. “An ugly little mon,” was the laconic 
reply. 
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But perhaps from a spectator’s point of view the 
most interesting of all the meetings are the Lantern 
Services. Once or twice during the weeks of the 
“ Mission” the children each bring a Chinese lantern 
to an evening meeting. After lighting up they pass 
in procession along the sea front, and then form a 
circle on the beach, where appropriate hymns are 
sung and addresses given to the large crowds which 
are always attracted. The afternoons are devoted to 
recreation, and the boys are invited to play cricket 
and other games with their friends. Once a week 
there is a sports gathering, enlivened by sack races, 
tugs-of-war, obstacle races, and competitions of all 
sorts. Tea-parties given to the “it-s,” as the tiny 
children are called (is not the baby of a family 
always called 
set a ?) have 
caused soine 
funny inci- 
dents. At one 
of them the 
“Missioner” 
presiding at 
the head of the 
table asked a 
blue-eyed “it” 
what “it” 
would have to 
drink—milk, 
milk and 
water, or tea? 
For some time 
he could not 
understand the 
whispered  re- 
ply, fancying 
that it referred 
to water me- 
lons. Eventu- 
ally he dis- 
covered that 
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maiden’s usual beverage was “ Mellins Food.” 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the value of 
work like this, which carries religion in a most 
attractive form into hundreds of English homes. 
Many a young life has been made stronger and 
better by what it has learned in “ the Church on the 
sands.” Many a man and woman thanks God in after 
life for this influence in childhood which drew the 
young heart to the service and love of Christ. 


Bible Questions (New Serics), 


BY M.A. 


QUESTIONS. 


IVE the speakers of the following quotations, with references. 
It is understood that no concordance is used. 


1. Be Thou their arm every morning. 


2. A man can receive nothing except it be given him from 
Ti eaven. 


3. ‘How canI endure to see the destruction of my kindred?” 
4. ‘Iam the least in my father’s house.” 
6. “Thou makest men as the fishes of the sea.” 


CANTAB, 


6. ‘I thank Thee and praise Thee, O Thou God of my fathers, 
who hast given me wisdom and might.” 
7. ‘Lam as a wonder unto many.” 


ANSWERS (See JUNE NO., p. 142). 

1. Gen. i. 29. 

2, Exod. x. 15; Hag. i. 10, 11. 

3. Ley. xxvii. 30. 

4. Gen. iv. 3. 

6. Gen. xliii. 11; 1 Sam. xxv. 18; 1 Chron. xii. 40; Num. xiii. 
23; 2 Kings xx.7; 2 Sam. xvi, 1; 2 Sain. xvii. 23; 1 Sam. xxx. 12. 

6. Matt. xxi. 34. 
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lashing Days and THashing Ways. 


BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF “OUR HOMB LAUNDRY,” EBTC., ETC. 


Vill, SILK LAUNDRY. 

OWADAYS silk is such an ordinary part of our daily 
Wear, that any series dealing with laundry work would 
be incomplete unless special attention was paid to the 

subject of how to wash and make itup. Many of us swathe our 
infants in nothing but silk. We have learned that it is a good 
non-conductor of heat, and we put our infants into tiny shirts 
and bandages of silk instead of into linen webbing or woollen 
binders. Then, we have further proved that is more 
economical a wear than any other, though its initial cost may 
seem heavy. We also like the feel of silken fabrics and the soft 
folds into which it falls. 

Yet even the most ardent supporters for a silk outfit must. 
feel that its treatment atan ordinary washhouse is most deplor- 
able. The lovely, slightly stiffened articles we have sent out, 
return in a wispy, raggy condition. Or, if the silk retains its 
sheen and crispness, we have to pay double for its making up 
to what we are charged for similar garments made in linen or 
cotton. This points to the fact that there is a special art and 
secret in washing silk. That secret I will impart to you in this 
paper. Itis a valuable one! 

If you remember, I said that one of the necessities ina home 
laundry was a packet of best gum-arabic. It is needed because 
we have to deal with silk so often. Tako one ounce of this, and 
melt it in half a pint of boiling water. When clear strain 
through muslin, and putinto a bottle with a good stopper. It 
will keep any length of time if the cork really fits, and, as we 
use but little, that is a good thing. 

In order to prevent the yellowness which so often pervades 
white silk, we must first soak it for some hours in cold water 
with which we have previously mixed a little dissolved borax. 
One tablespoonful of the borax mixture to one gallon of water 
is the right quantities. 

When about to manipulate be sure the washing water is only 
lukewarm. Ifhot thecolour will alsobe affected. In this water 
some soap jelly is mixed (to make same refer to article on wash- 
ing woollens). Never rub silk. Wash by squeezing and sousing, 
moving gently in the lukewarm bath. Otherwise, as silk is a 
very delicate fabric, it will fray at every seam and join. When 
quite clean rinse out in warin water. ‘This water must be pure 
if the garments are cream colour. If they be white handker- 
chiefs a squeeze of blue must be added to it. Whether blue or 
plain, to every pint of the rinsing water must be poured a tea- 
spoonful of the prepared gum. I hope I have made the direc- 
tions plain. Perhaps I had better repeat more categorically. 
To the cold soaking water a tablespoonful of dissolved borax 
must be added. To the warm washing liquid, a handful of 
miclted soap must bo put. To the rinsing medium a squeeze of 
blue may be added. But to the latter a teaspoonful of prepared 
um must be added. If these rules are remembered, your 
silken attire will look like new when finished. 

But we have by no means arrived at that consummation when 


our frocks or shirts or neckerchiefs are rinsed. Wo haye now 
to wring them out carefully, and there is an art in wringing as 
well asin almost everything else that is worth doing. Most 
amateurs use their hands in this operation most feebly. The 
right way is to put your elbows against your waist, with both 
pums uppermost. Hold the wet article in the right while you 
wring with your Jeft, turning it round and round the left wrist 
with an*easily acquired twist as the water is expelled. It is 
fulile to try and wring out moisture with the palms under the 
garment and the back of the hand visible. 4 

It is unnecessary to dry silk. It has to be ironed wet. This 
is why a silk wash may be attempted when time would be too 
short to wash anything else, A blouse or frock can be washed 
and ironed and made ready for wear in half an hour! 

When rinsed out of the gum water, the silk must be folded 
into asoft cloth and well patted, then laid very smoothly on 
the ironing board or table. Under it must be spread a thick 
blanket covered with a good clean cloth. This cloth should be 
tacked into place, as the smallest wrinkle may result in dis 8 
to the silk you are manipulating. Never iron on the wrong side 
3ut be equally careful never to put the iron straight on to the 
damp silk, A thin piece of muslin or avery old handk i nusl 
be spread between the silk and the hot iron, When sufficiently 
dry a last rub may be given on the surface to ensure that 
brilliancy which is the one quality we desire to retain in our 
laundried silk. 

Very bright, very glossy will the material look when you have 
done with it, if my instructions are followed. The gum-arabic 
will also have given them that suspicion of stiffness which most 
washed silk lacks. Any smocking must be well pulled into 
shape after ironing. I have seen it said that no smocking should 
have a heater passed over it. But my experience is, that unless 
it be ironed the smocking always looks rough, even with much 
pulling. Flatten it with an iron, and, as a finishing touch, pull 
into diamonds and honeycomb. 

I wonder if all my readers are aware of the fact that all 
ribbons may be washed. We know how many are worn on 
children’s hair nowadays. Well, it is quite possible to keep 
Rosie and Victoria and Mollie in the daintiest of hair ties if we 
wash the ribbons just as we do silk. In the morning after 
baby's bath in his soft warm water, soap the ties and rinse 
them out. There is no need for gum starching here, as the 
cotton back of most ribbons gives asufliciently stiff foundation 
tothem. Pat into a towel and leave for awhile. ‘hen, whilst 
still wet, iron on the wrong side, and your little girls’ ribbons 
will look like new. Of course the washing ribbon proper can 
be bought ; itis silk all through and quite soft. But its cost is 


about treble that of ordinary ribbon. So, as I am writing 
for the economically minded, and for those to whom economy 1s 
a necessity, I advise washing ordinary hair ties or neck 


decorations after the fashion I myself follow. It answers all 
practical purposes. 
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Words by Amy S. Woops. 


Music by Joux Fe. CAMPBELL. 


(the verses by Miss Woods, which appeared last September, 
have been specially set to music for use at [arvest Thanks- 


LLUBLUIA! Alleluia! 

Golden Ha ide is here! 
‘Tokens of our Father's mercy 
Now on every hand appear; 
And His goodness never failing 
Crowns again the fruitful year. 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 
To our Maker and our King 
We made lowly supplicati 
In the days of carly Spr 
Vhat Ilis love would bless our labours 
And 2 plenteous Harvest bring. 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Swift and sure the answer came, 
Golden sheaves on hill and valley 
Once again His love proclaim ; 
Sing with thousand thousand voices 
Great and Holy is His Name. 


Alleluia! Alleluia ! 
Father, hear us when we plead, 
That the Love which sends the Harvest 
Still will meet Thy people's need, 
That within our hearts expectant 
Thou wilt sow the Heavenly Seed, 


Alleluia! Alleluia! 
May cach 1 t Thy grace repay, 
By ‘Thy blessed lioly Spirit 
Kept and cultured every day, 
That the fruits of holy living 
We before Thy Throne may lay. 


Alleluia ! Alleluia ! 
Jesu, Lord, when Thou shalt come, 
Sending forth the Angel-Reapers 
At the final Harvest-lHome, 
Gather us within Thy garner 
Never more from Thee to roam. 
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CHAPTER 


SYDNEY C. 


IX. 


MUTTERINGS OF 


THE STORM. 


at Welcome one evening 
in the spring, riding up to the 
station with two Hottentot ser- 
| vants behind him, and a wretched 
3ushman boy running at his side, 
to the saddle by a thong round his 
wrist. Asked how he had managed to make the 
journey without a waggon, he explained that he 
had come through the Republic, not direct from 
the south, and had left most of his possessions in 
Piet Coetzer’s care. He was evidently determined 
to make himself agreeable, though his hosts could 
not profess any overpowering joy at his appear- 
ance. Mr. Hildyard received him kindly because 
he was Arend Duploit’s son, and Mrs. Hildyard 
because it was not in her nature to receive any 
one otherwise, but Stephanus was silent and 
constrained in his presence, and Rose, alarmed by 
a look which she caught when Andries turned his 
dull eyes upon her, spoke to him as little as 
possible. Andries was not to be daunted, how- 
ever. He produced a long narrow parcel which 
Karen had sent as a present to Rose, charging her 
not to open it until she was alone, sundry jars of 
very special preserves from Tant’ Aleida for Mrs. 
Hildyard, and lastly a bottle of peach brandy, 
which he opened unasked at the supper-table, say- 
ing that colfee was a poor drink when a man had 
been riding all day. Mr. Hildyard and Stephanus 
declined to join him, but he drank freely of the 
brandy himself, and became by degrees talkative 
and almost jovial. He mentioned some interesting 
facis about the Boers of the Republic—which those 
astute gentlemen would probably have preferred 
to keep secret—such as the religious differences 
which were already springing up, and the urgent 
necessity for an increase of territory, so that the 
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Doppers and the less strict sect opposed to them 
might form separate states of their own. Andries 
himself had leanings towards the Dopper party, 
and intended, as soon as Stephanus had gone home 
again, to unite his fortunes with theirs, and take 
up a farm in this new country. He expected to 
have some trouble with the natives at first, how- 
ever; they were so horribly impudent in these 
parts. 

““ Why, there were those Bushmen yesterday !” 
he cried, warming with the brandy he had taken. 
“One of them comes capering up to me on the 
veldt, asking for tobacco, frightened my horse 
with his antics. I taught him what a sjambok 
was, I can tell you!” 

“Then you acted not only wrongly, but foolishly,” 
said Mr. Hildyard, with decision. ‘“ Thanks to 
Dirck Muller’s unfailing kindness and integrity, 
the Bushmen in these parts have hitherto been 
most friendly to the whites. Now they will 
become shy and suspicious.” 

“T should think so!” cried Andries, with a roar 
of laughter. “Why, they threatened me with 
their poisoned arrows, and I let them have a 
charge or two of buckshot, and rode straight for 
their huts. They didn’t wait for me there, as 
you'll guess ; but the Totties and I made a bonfire 
of the kraal and everything we found in it. 
Coming away, we caught the boy that’s with me 
crouching in the bush, so I brought him along. 
Bushmen know a thing or two about water and 
game, and he'll be useful when I’ve tamed him.” 


“Do I understand, nephew. that you have 
brought this unhappy boy here as a slave?” 


demanded Mr. Hildyard. 

“That’s just it, uncle. We are not in your 
dear, good colony now, you know, but in the free 
Republic, where Christian folk have the upper 
hand, as they were meant to have.” 

“God help the heathen when such Christians 


as you have the upper hand!” said Mr. Hildyard 
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the land for us, you know, and you mustn’t teach 
* Oh, isn’t it?” laughed Andries. “The Cape the niggers that it’s theirs. They will all be 
governor has left all the territory 


beyond the driven out before us, except those we want for 
border to us, uncle, and we take a bit as we need 


servants. Of course I don’t say that you mayn’t 
it. The niggers can keep it warm for us until we 


do them some good. Teach them enough religion 
ant tocome in. But don’t you go and put silly to make thera work hard, a 
Ww ’ 


nd not steal from their 
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masters; not enough to set them thinking that 
they’re proper Christians. That sort of religion 
would save some trouble.” 

“Teach them their duties, but not their rights?” 
said Mr. Hildyard, smiling coldly. 

“Rights? They haven’t got any. They’re 
nothing but cattle.” 

“And yet only to-day I have been talking to 
one of them who, after a long struggle, has made 
up his mind to renounce everything that makes 
him rich and respected among his people, that he 
may confess himself a follower of Christ.” 

“Ah, I suppose that’s the chief we’ve been 
hearing about,” said Andries. ‘Don’t you go and 
cocker him up too much, uncle. He’s a dangerous 
fellow, and Piet Coetzer will have to take him in 
hand before long. We know 
all about the hundred muskets 
he has been buying 
from that brown ras- 
cal Martinus 
Blauwberger.” 


“A hundred 
muskets! 
Shokomi only 
bought one, 
nephew—a 
rusty old 
thing that 
takes ten mi- 
nutes to load.” 

Andries 
shook his 
head wisely. 

“Oh, we 
know more 
than you 
think, uncle. 
We know all 
about the 
muskets, and 
about the can- 
non you have lent him, too. Oom Piet has his eye 
on youas well, and your waggons will be searched 
the next time they come up from the Colony. We 
can’t have you arming the niggers against us.” 

“A cannon! How in the world should I get 
hold of a cannon? Pray relieve Piet Coetzer’s 
mind by telling him that the only thing I have 
ever lent Shokomi is a cooking-pot.” 

“T would not have him think that a preacher 
would tell such a lie,” said Andries, with a porten- 
tous wink. 

Then he suddenly altered his tone, and began to 
talk of Mooiplaats and the changes there. Sannie 
was clearing away the supper-things, and Rose, 
under colour of helping her, took the opportunity 
of removing the brandy-bottle and putting it 
safely into a cupboard. Anxious to escape from 
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Andries and his talk, she spent some time in the 
kitchen washing the best cups, which Sannie 
could never be trusted to touch, and getting 
things ready as far as possible for the morrow’s 
breakfast. Presently her mother came in witha 
perturbed face, and beckoned her out of Sannie’s 
hearing. 

“Rose, Andries has asked to ‘op-sit’ with you. 
Had you any idea of this?” 

“T never dreamt of it before to-night, mamma, 
but at supper it suddenly struck me that he meant 
that. And look what Karen has sent me. I have 
only just looked at it, for the message was that I 
wasn’t to open the parcel when anybody was 
there.” She unrolled from several pieces of paper 
a large fluted wax candle, elaborately painted with 
flowers and 
other devices. 
On the inner- 
most piece of 
paper Jaren 
had written, 
“Come back 
to us, Rosie 
darling. Ido 
want you so 
much.” Mrs. 
Hildyard read 
the words in 
silence, then 
looked des- 
pairingly at 
Rose. 

“What can 
we do, dear? 
Of course, I 
know you 
won’t have 
anything to 
say to him; 
but if we re- 
. fused to let 
him op-sit with you, it would be a terrible insult 
according to Boer ideas. And his parents have 
always been such dear friends, and we don’t Jenow 
anything against Andries himself——” 

“No; we only know he is disagreeable, and 
strongly suspect he is a good deal worse,” said 
Rose. “Don’t be afraid, mamma. Andries shall 
be refused in due form according to the customs of 
his country. Have you a very short candle-end 
anywhere? Karen’s candle is really too grand to 
spoil, or I would cut off a little bit of it.” 

“But he is drunk to-night,” objected Mrs. Hild- 
yard, in a horrified whisper, as she brought out 
about an inch of candle. 

“ He has been drinking to keep his courage up. 
This explains the bottle of brandy. And I am not 
afraid. A Boer girl has no hesitation in cutting 
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the op-sitting short if she doesn’t care for the man, 
so why should 1? Itis really rather a neat way of 
doing things. Andries is bound to understand 
without my saying a word; and if he is inclined 
to be unpleasant, papa will be within call. I 
promise you not to keep the poor fellow long in 
suspense.” 

*T wish I could refuse him for you, dear. It 
seems so dreadful——” 

*“ Te would never be satisfied, mamma, as you 
say. I know what he is when his mind is set 
upon a thing, and I want to make him understand 
once for all that it’s out of the question.” 

In spite of Rose’s brave words her heart beat 
faster than usual after prayers, when, first, Ste- 
phanus said Good-night, and disappeared with a 
gloomy face; then Mrs. Hildyard went to speak 
to Sannie, and Mr. Hildyard retired to the little 
room built out for him on the verandah asa study, 
An empty candlestick stood on the table, and Rose, 
with great deliberation, produced her candle-end 
and placed it in it, conscious that Andries was 
watching her with sullen eyes. He would not 
speak, and she had to talk for both, sitting oppo- 
site him at the table and asking questions about 
IXaven and the rest of the Mooiplaats friends. 
Short as the candle-end was, it seemed to her that 
there never was one that took so long to burn; 
but at last it smouldered down into the candle- 
stick, and Rose, rising abruptly, said all in a 
breath, “ Good-night, Andries.” 

Custom required that Andries should accept this 
very plain intimation without protest, and retire 
with the best grace he could muster; but before 
Rose could leave the room, he had placed himself 
between her and the door. 


“«*T think it is well to tell you, nephew, that I have set free that unhappy 


Bushman boy.’"—Page 199. 
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“What's this foolishness about, Rosje? I 
guessed you would try to tease me a little, but 
now let us come to business. Where's the candle 
IXaren sent you?” 

“ Put away safe. It’s not wanted to-night.” 

“You are keeping it for another time, eh? But 
I want things settled now. T got Karen to send 
the candle because I thought you might not know 
our ways.” 

“Thank you, I know them quite well. It would 
have been better if Karen had waited until I 
asked for the candle.” 

“ Now, look here, Rosje. I don’t mind a little 
joke, like putting that candle-end in the ecandle- 
stick first; but this is going too far. I’m nota 
man to be played fast and loose with.” 

“Must I really say in so many words ”’—Rose 


was becoming avgry in her turn— that L used 
this candle-end because I couldn’t find a shorter 
one anywhere ? ” 

“But that would have given me no time at all,” 
objected Andries in his slow way, ‘and I have a 
great deal to say to you.” 

“But T don’t want to hear it. You have had 
your answer, Andries, and it is time to take the 
fire out.” 

“My answer? 


But [ haven’t asked you any- 
thing. 


You have given me no chance.” 

“You asked if you might op-sit with me, I 
knew your customs, so I said you might, as I 
didn’t wish to be rude; but——I saw that there 
wasn’t much candle.” 

“And you are keeping the one Karen sent—— 
until some one else comes to op-sit with you, e 
You needn’t imagine that Groot Willem will ever 
come so far. He thinks of nothing 
hut that wretched farm of his. 
Why, he has never 
single letter to you!” 

“How do you 


written a 


know?” de- 
manded Rose, with flaming cheeks. 
“You bribed his Hottentots to 
show you the addresses, I suppose? 
And if he had sent any letters, you 
would haye stopped them, no 
doubt.” 

“Gently, gently !” said Andries, 
with the airof one dealing with an 
unreasonable child. ‘I don’t say 
that. I should have considered 
well what was best to be done. 
But, you see, it was not necessary. 
He has never thought of you, and 
that makes me quite easy in my 
mind.” 

“JT am glad to hear it. If you 
have nothing more to say, perhaps 
you will kindly move away from 
the door?” 
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“Not until you hayé promised to marry me.” 
Andries smiled triumphantly as Rose faced him 
from the other side of the table. He thought her 
eyes shone very prettily in the firelight. 

“That L will never do. And you needn’t think 
that it is because of Will Curtis. It would be 
just the same if I had never seen him.” 

“Then that rascal Stephanus has been play- 
ing me false!” cried Andries furiously. 
“Pretending to be on my side, and working for 
himself all the time!” 

“This is foolish,” said Rose quickly. “ Ste- 
phanus is just like my brother.” 

“Ah, ask him if he feels like your brother,” 
said Andries, with a cunning grin before which 
Rose recoiled. “ Listen, Rosje,” he went on, in 
acalm, argumentative tone, while Rose was 
trying to realize the meaning of his astonishing 
words. “[ am not a man to be thwarted. 
When [ set my mind upon a thing I get it 
sooner or later. And I have made all my 
preparations for this. My mother will be an- 

that I have married you, and Karen 
ause we are not going to settle in the 
Colony, but that won't trouble us. You see 
how well I have arranged it all.” 

“xcept that Lam not going to marry you, 
so that the whole thing falls through.” 

“You are very obstinate, Rosje,” was the calm 
reply. ‘Don’t you see that I shall be able to do 
something for Oom Jan when this land here is 
added to the Republic 2? Of course he can’t go on 
teaching the niggers that they are their own 
masters; but he could have his church and schools, 
and [ would see that he was not molested.” 

“T think papa would rather not live under your 


protection,” 

“But he must, if he is to live here at all. You 
can’t think that we should leave him here on an 
independent footing, to spy on our doings and 
carry tales of us to Cape Town? Even now, Tecan 
tell you, there are very serious thoughts of driving 
him out of the neighbourhood. His being here 
has proved very inconvenient more than once.” 

“T can quite believe that,” said Rose. 

“So now, Rosje, you can see that it is quite to 
your advantage to marry me. It will be good for 
your father and this chief he is so fond of, for I 
can tell you”—he lowered his voice and spoke 
mysteriously—“ things will not be allowed to go 
1 We should be sorry to cause 


on as they are. A 
resist, we cant 


bloodshed, but if the niggers 
help it. We must have land and cattle and ser- 
vants, and the country is given into our hands. 
Well, you see, accidents will happen, and Oom 
Jan might get hurt. You might even be thank- 
ful to get me to marry you to take care of you.” 

“Two wrongs don’t make a right,” said Rose 
sturdily. “If the Boers of the Republic are wicked 
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enough to dispossess the Bechuanas, it wouldn’t 
make itany better for me to promise to love you 
when I don’t. God can take care of Shokomi 
better than I can.” 

“Don't say I hayen’t warned you,” began An- 
dries, glancing severely at her under his lowering 
brows ; but just then Mr. Hildyard came in from his 
study, his mind busy with very different subjects. 

“Why, Rose—Andries !” he exclaimed, looking 
from one to the other. “Oh! ITremember. Well, 
you have finished your talk, suppose? It is get- 
ting late. I think it is well to tell you, nephew, 
that I have set free that unhappy Bushman 
boy you brought here.” 

Andries sprang forward with an oath. Rose 
thought he was going to strike her father, and 
flung herself between them, but he drew back. 

“This is a fine house, where my brother steals my 
sweetheart, and my host my servant!” he growled. 

“What's that?” said Mr. Hildyard. “Stepha- 
nus? Nonsense! Surely Rose may refuse you 
without marrying your brother? And in bringing 
yourslaveupon British soil, you freed him yourself.” 

“This is the soil of the Republic,” protested 
Andries wrathfully. 

“Excuse me; it is the purchased property of a 
British subject, and the Bechuanas owe no alle- 
giance to the Republic. I may tell you, nephew, 
that the Colonial Government is not so careless 
about the native tribes as you think. Your friends 
will have to learn where their power ends.” 
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“The young rascal had better look out if I catch 
him!” muttered Andries. 

“Tf he ever lets you get hold of him again, he 
is not so clever as I think him. But we need not 
discuss the matter now. Rose, it is time you 
were in bed.” 

Andries departed the next morning, apparently 
in a softened and chastened frame of mind. His 
parting speech to Mr. Hildyard was respectful and 
friendly. 

“ Good-bye, uncle. I am sorry I said what I did 
last night. If ever you are in any difficulty with 
the Republic, I will do all I can to help you. 
There might be misunderstandings, you know——” 

“True, but I hope they will soon become im- 
possible,” returned Mr. Hildyard coldly ; but after- 
wards he said to his wife, “I think Andries is one 
of the men who are improyed by defeat. His 
manner was quite pleasant, and his offer showed 
very good feeling.” 

My. Hildyard’s opinion of Andries’ good feeling 
might have altered if he had been able to follow 
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him on his way. About two miles from Welcome, 
Andries and his attendants halted under shelter 
of a clump of thorn-bushes, where they were soon 
joined by a young Bechuana, in the dress of an 
inferior chief. He was much excited, and spoke 
with eager gestures. 

“Tell Commandant Coetzer that now is the 
time!” he cried. “Shokomi has just announced 
his intention of divorcing all his wives but one, 
and sending them back to their families. He 
will provide for them, of course; but, then, the 
disgrace! My own mother’s sister is one of 
them, and the aggrieved families will all rally 
round me. We will be ready when the word 
comes.” 

“T will tell him,” said Andries. “ And see, 
Seketlu, from what Whitebeard says, I feel sure 
that he has sent Direk Muller to ask the great 
Chief in the Colony to annex this country. No 
hope for you, then.” 

“True. Seketlu knows well that theo Amabula 
are his friends, not the Amaugrezi ” (Inglish). 


(To be continued.) 
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“Then sball the earth yield her increase; and God, even our own God, shall bless us.’’—Vs. Ixvii. 6 


ORSHIPPERS in the Temple service 

were singing this song of prophetic 

hope one to another two thousand five 

hundred years ago. The Church of 
Christ has caught up the refrain, and goes on 
singing it to inspire the heart of every nation 
with the nobler faith of a grander future. And 
how fitting for Harvest Thanksgiving is this 
old, old song” of ancient Israel. Like the 
people of Israel, we sing it with mixed feelings. 
There is much in the state of the world for which 
to be thankful: there is also much for which to 
work, wait, and hope. 

There 7s much for which to praise God. The 
world is a better world than it was two thousand 
years ago. There has been marvellous progress. 
There is more justice, virtue, liberty; more inter- 
course, brotherhood, and general culture. ‘There 
is more of knowledge, more comforts. Tluman 
life is safer and more sacred. Men have a deeper 
hold on truth, and a larger power over nature. 
God is better known; humanity is better known. 

But there is much still in the condition of the 
world to try our faith and hope. All is not as 
God intends it to be. ‘There are terrible miseries 
in our large towns, terrible conditions of human 
life. There are thousands hungry and ragged. 
Some are victims of their own sin, and some 
are the victims of others’ sins. It is as if 
the harvest were not for them, as if they were 
outcasts and aliens from the golden fields of 
corn. Will this always be? The answer is in 


this song which God has given His Church 
tosing. There is a time coming when evil shall 
be cast out and good shall triumph, when the 
heart of man shall be pure and happy, and plenty 
shall be his portion. 

But hereupon arises the natural question, How 
can it be? when will it be? And the text gives 
answer—then. Then! when all the people praise 
the God of the earth, then shall the earth bring 
forth her increase. Then the hills and the valleys 
shall glow with golden harvest; the cattle shall 
feed in greener pastures, and flowers shall bloom 
and fruits shall ripen, and rivers murmur through 
happy lands. Man’s life will be fuller, truer, nobler, 
when the ends of the earth shall fear the Lord. 

Then—but, mark, not ti]l then. It cannot be 
till then. The good time depends upon the 
development of good conditions. Men must learn 
to fear God, and then the conditions in which 
prosperity will prove a blessing will have come. 
“Why does not Jesus send us bread and fish 
now?” cried a man to me out of an open-air 
meeting: “we want it as bad as the five 
thousand.” But supposing a man has been drink- 
ing and neglecting work all the week, ought God 
to work a miracle to find him in wages on the 
Saturday night? And, believe me, all the misery 
of the world represents, directly or indirectly, 
some such problem. God keeps man in change 
and vicissitude, in sorrow and uncertainty, in 
order to preserve his moral life. If plenty were 
secure in spite of sin, man would sink still lower. 
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Therefore, I say, God is ordering, and has been 
ordering all along, that the earth shall bring 
forth her increase in proportion as the moral life of 
man progresses. As all the people learn to praise 
Him, the earth shall seem to become more yield- 
ing, more fruitful. 

Let me try to show how reasonable is the hope 
of this glorious increase. 

I. Itis a simple historical fact that the material 
prosperity of the world has gone hand-in-hand 
with the increase and spread of Christianity. 

Is it not in Christendom where all advance has 
been made? Discovery and invention are almost 
confined to the intelligence of Christian com- 


In heathen lands man is _ not 


munities, 
to wither 


only unprogressive, he seems even 
away; but the power and riches of Christian 
States go on increasing. 

Looking, then, at this fact, is it not reasonable 
to believe that as the world advances in the fear 
of God—in morality and religion—God will bless 
men with greater genius to make still more won- 
derful discoveries? Even now we seem only on the 
threshold of gigantic developments. New secrets, 
new combinations shall yield a grander increase. 
Man will grasp force in all directions, and the 
productizeness of the earth shall be placed in his 
hands. Then, indeed, more and more of that power 
will be his, which fed five thousand with five loaves 
and two fishes, and more and more of that power 
which causes the sixtyfold to become a hundred- 
fold, and the hundredfold the three hundred fold. 

How exhausting now are the conditions of 
labour! Often it is so excessive that it degrades, 
and leaves no room for mental enjoyment. And 
this is the condition of millions. But it shall 
not be so when all people fear God. 

Il. Secondly, tt is not dificult to see that the 
progress of Christianity will do away with many 
evils which now destroy material prosperity. 


Think what (1) zrfemperance wastes: not only 
millions of money, but the brain power and pyro- 
ductive energies of thousands! If this one thing 
only were set right, the effect would be almost 
miraculous. Extinguish intemperance and it 
would set free for healthy expenditure more than 
£100,000,000. 

Again, think of what (2) tmprovidence and 
Zgnorance waste of the nation’s food supply. 
Sufficient is wasted weekly to keep thousands in 
England alone! Bad cookery also, is both 
destruction of food and injurious to health. Want 
of co-operation is the cause of waste on a large 
scale. Think of what food and fuel might he saved 
by rows of houses baing seryed by one kitchen, 
heated by one common apparatus. It cannot but be 
that brotherly co-operation will play a great part 
ina thoroughly Christianized society, and its possi- 
bilities are immense. Then men will see that to 
economize is as blessed as to produce, that care- 
fulness can multiply resources as much as toil. 
They will have learnt the lesson He taught, Who, 
though He had fed five thousand with five loayes 
and two fishes, yet said, “Gather up the frag- 
ments, that nothing be lost.” Heonomy is not 
meanness; it is reverence for God's kindness. 

So again (8) war will cease when Christianity 
is triumphant. How much of energy is now 
wasted, and how much the wealth of nations is 
destroyed by the fear of war! Think of the vast 
armaments which consume the increase of the 
earth. The fear of war keeps useless millions of 
men, that they may be ready to fight. Then when 
war actually breaks out. how sad the trampled 
harvests, burned cities, ruined homes and wasted 
treasures! Resources sufficient to feed all the 
hungry, clothe all the naked, and educate all the 
children of the poor, are spent in Europe on this 
one evil, and will be spent until the ends of the 


earth shall fear God. 
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is always interesting —some- 

times pathetically so—to listen 

to young people planning for 

the future, settling in their own 

minds what they will be in life, 
and why ? 

A question to this effect was 
put to some four or five hundred 
girls a short time ago, and to it 
there came some striking replies. 


The girls were drawn from 
eighteen or twenty different 


elementary schools, and their 
future callings, as selected by themselves, ranged, 
roughly speaking, under twenty different heads. 
Their ages were from eleven years to fifteen, and 
many of them had been in the schools from infancy. 

There was not much of the glamour of romance in 
the bulk of the selections, a mere prosaic desire to 
earn a humble and honest livelihood being the chief 
thing with most of the girls. Nearly three hundred 
decided for domestic service, of whom 124 sought to be 
housemaids, 100 nursemaids, 11 parlourmaids, 18 
general servants, and 24 cooks. Of the 100 odd not 
desiring domestic service, 40 chose to be dressmakers, 
33 hospital nurses, and 80 teachers. 

After we have taken away the domestic servants, 
the dressmakers, nurses, milliners, governesses, ladies? 
companions, clerks and machinists, we have a good 
sprinkling of girls with romantic aspirations. 

For instance, there is the girl who desires to be a 
duchess, and one who would like to be “a lady adopt- 
ing orphans”; two girls who wish to be poetesses 
and writers; the girl who desires “to be rich,” and 
the one whose aim is simply “to be useful”; two 
who would like to be travellers, one who wants to be 
a naturalist, another who wants to be a botanist, 
and six who desire to be missionaries. 

To give a mere list of the callings chosen is a coin- 
paratively easy matter; it is when an effort is made 
to sift and tabulate their reasons that difficulty sets 
in, for often most remarkable reasons are given for 
choosing the most ordinary callings. 

One girl, desiring to be a milliner, says: “The 
reason why I should like to be a milliner is that 
when I am making the hats I should make them look 
neat and tidy, and so help to get some of the pride 
out of people; because some people are fond of all the 
colours of the rainbow in their hats.” 
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Another girl, who wants to be a cook, says: “ Cooks’ 
work, when done properly, is well paid, and nothing 
can pl » a man better than to give him a good 
dinner when he is in a bad temper. My first reason 
for being a cook is that my father wishes it; my 
second, that my mother was a cook, and I wish to 
follow her example 


; my third, that a cook can have 
the first piece of everything she cooks!” 

Another girl, from the same school, is much im- 
pressed by the advisability of giving a good dinner 
to a hungry man. “Tf I were cooking a 
dinner fora man in a bad temper, the best thing I 
could do would be to cook a nice tasty dinner for 
him, and I expect after he had had his dinner he 
would not mind what he did because he had had a 
good dinner!” 


She says: 


There are several general characteristics running 
through most of the essays, produced probably by 
the system of training. 


The religious element is 
particularly strong. 


Children want to be nurse- 
maids or hospital nurses for, among other things, 
the sake of the religious influence they may be able 
to wield. One says: “ When the child can speak I 
must teach her to know and love God”; another, “I 
must teach the children to love God and see that 
they go to church regularly”; a third, “I must 
teach them to read and study the Bible so that they 
may know and love God.” 

Unselfish ry pronounced. Most of the 
girls, from the one who is eager to be “a lady adopting 
orphans ” down to the humblest little kitchenmaid, 
want to be able to help their friends and to make 
money so that they may bestow charity upon others. 
Moral principles are strongly insisted on. Echoes of 
many a lesson are to be heard again and again in 
such sentences as these: “I must be truthful,” “I 
must not forget my manners,’ “I must not take 
what does not belong to me, even so much as a needle 
or a pin,” “I must not sulk,” “I must not grumble,” 
“T must not answer back when spoken to,” “I must 
not stand and gossip,” “When my mistress com- 
plains that my work is not well done I must be polite 
and promise to do better next time.” 

Fondness for children is also a prominent character- 
istic, and many of the girls look forward to the time 
when they will have homes and children of their 
own, and they regard domestic service as a training 
ground for such a position. Nursemaids regard 
themselves as responsible for the health, manners, 
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One says, speaking ef the child of which she hopes 
to have the care, “ Above all [ ean teach it to be 
obedient to its parents.” Another feels that she must 
be careful as to how she “talks or even plays” with 


and religion of their charges, and they lay great 
stvess on the fact that they must exercise a most 
careful self-control lest any influence of theirs should 
injure the children. 
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-are grand and clever, but 
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the children. Another says. ‘People should never 
scold children.’ One would-be nursemaid gives 
among her reasons for selecting such a calling that 
®it is very nice to have little children to play with, 
because if you happen to have a great deal of trouble 
they seem to drive your troubles away.” Another 
says, “I would not do my work well in order to have 
my money raised, but because it was my duty, 
Never leave a slit which you think will not be 
noticed. Although Tama child I have thought some 
children looked nice; but 
when they tell they have 
hardly ever had a bath, I 
think this is worse than 
rubbing up the middle and 
leaving the corners.” A girl 
who wishes to be a housemaid 
is not so indifferent on the 
score of wages, and frankly 
sa “Do your work better 
still and your wages will be 
raised.” 

A girl who wants to be a 
teacher writes: “I should 
very much like to be a 
teacher, a good honest person, 
self-denying and just. I 
would not have any favour- 
ites, but serve them all alike. 
I would be very strict with 
the children.” Another girl, 
seeking the same walk in 
life, says of her pupils, “I 
would not only cultivate 
their minds todo things that 


help them form their charac- 
ters, which is not an easy 
thing todo. I would help 
them to correct their faults, 
especially lying and deceit.” 

Hero worship is not un- 
known in the schools. One 
girl hopes that she “may 
have a voice clear and sweet 
enough to teach the children 
singing, like the head mis- 
tress teaches us.” Another, 
wishing to be a governess, 
writes in the 
strain: “When I see such 
nice governesses come to 
teach us I wish I conld be like them so far as I 
possibly can. Of course I cannot be quite like our 
governess, certainly not, but I can try to copy her 
in everything while she is with us.” 

The essays written by girls who want to be nurses 
are full of good sense and good feeling. 
few selections from some of them: 

“ A nurse must be very quiet and gentle in manner 
in the sick room. A nurse can brighten the lives of 
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“A nurse can brighten the lives of many.” 
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so many and make herself beloved by all. A nurse 
must have a good constitution and be willing to ac 
promptly when there is disease and danger about.” 

“Some of the work is hard and not very pleasant 
A nurse must be bright and cheerful. 


Everybody 
likes nurses because they are kind and careful, and 
it is nice to feel like this.” 

“When it is my turn out I should keep in and 
read to the people so that they won't be so lonely. I 
like to help those who are in trouble.” 

Many of the essays deal 
with practical 
an instructive 
times in 
and 


matters in 
and 
amusing way, 
if a composite servant 
eould be produced as a com- 
posite photograph 
the super-imposition of a 
number of 


some- 


an 


can, by 


distinet impres- 
sions, a very perfect servant 
might be constructed out of 
these papers. 

One girl writes: “ A house- 
maid must her 
time in idle amusement and 


not waste 


silly pleasures. I must try 
to keep the silver, brasses 
and corners clean and not 


break anything on the dres- 
ser. I must not steal nor 
take any intoxicating liquor. 
I must remember to leave the 
disheloth clean and never Jet 
it be g Bye) : 

Another “housemaid ” in- 
timates that she “will have 
to get up very early in the 
morning,” and adds, * A kind 
mistress will generally help 
the maid. Spring cleaning 
is a very hard time.” 


A girl who wants to be a 
cook hopes to be “a thrifty 
woman and in due time a 
good wife.” She adds, “I 
shall then haye to pay less 
money than if I bought my 
food ready cooked. I should 
learn not to be wasteful, for 
even with the bones I could 
do something.” 

One who wants to be a 
parlourmaid writes: “I must keep up all that I have 
learnt at school—to speak nicely, to be clean, neat 
and tidy, for ladies always advertise for maids of 
good appearance and respectability. Then a parlour- 
maid must be a person of high character, for it is a 
place of trust. Of course Ido not expect to obtain 
this situation at first, but ‘he who aims at the 


sky shoots higher than he who’aims at the top of 
a tree.’” 


(To be continued.) 
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BY SYBIL PARRY. 
the summits of the white mountains, 
but the shadows are already draping 
the broad flanks of the nearer ranges 
in garments of gloom, and soon they 
the from his snowy 


will drive sun 
playground. 

St. Beatenberg spreads itself lazily along the 
mountain’s side, with the blue waters of the Thuner 
See far below, and the giant ridges of snow-capped 
peaks, rising like billowy clouds, in the near distance. 

Though the big dining-rooms of the hotels are 
filled with guests of many nationalities, and busy 
with serving men and maidens and much clatter of 
jugs and dishes, aye, and of tongues too, there are yet 
a few who love to linger on the mountain side and 
enjoy the fragrant evening air. Perhaps they are 
the sentimental few to whom the distant view of a 
sinking sun, bringing blushes to the mountain tops 
ht kisses, speaks in picture emblems. 
you meet them, in twos or threes, 


with his goodni 
But here and th 
strolling through the pine woods or leaning idly 


against some gateway, gazing at the scene before 
them or at each other. 

The Hotel Alpen Rose stands at the further end of 
St. Beatenberg, on a height above and on the right 
side of the mill stream, and commands a fine view 
down the lake to Thun itself. In odd corners and 
spots around the hotel are nitched small chalets. 
From these chalets, whose owners are mostly simple 
Swiss peasants, comes the supply of butter, milk, and 
eges to meet the daily demand of the big English 
hotel, and the daughters of these people are drawn 
into service for the busy summer season, when the 
place is crowded with visitors. And truly the bright 
Swiss maidens enjoy this break in the monotony of 
their mountain lives. 

After tending cows and poultry all the winter, 
and whiling away the long dark evenings with deli- 
cate manipulation of pins and thread for the creation 
of web-like lace, who would not welcome the bustle 
and stir, the coming and going of faces new and old, 
and all the excitements of hotel life? Some few, 
however, cither from choice or perforce, where the 
men folk are scarce, have to remain at home to attend 
to the churn and the milking and pasturing the cows. 

Dinner is still progressing at the Alpen Rose, but 
at the back of the hotel, a little distance up the 
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hill, a young man and maiden, in spite of all the 
business going on below, find time to loiter and to 
chatter. 

*“ Ach, you make ine so idle, Mein Herr!” (sir) says 
the maiden, giving a yawn and crossing her arms 
upon the top bar of the gate by which she stands. 
She has been to fetch the empty milk pails from the 
hotel yonder, and, as if to give her muscles perfect 
freedom for their work, she had rolled up the sleeves 
of her cotton gown. André, standing idly by the 
back entrance, catches the glimmer of bright pails, 
white arms, and pink skirts just yanishing round 
the corner of the out-buildings. 

“ Ah, she has gone he cried, and in a trice he has 
cleared the steps, and is hurrying round the corner 
after the maiden. 

“Mademoiselle, I come! Stop, mademoiselle.” But 
mademoiselle walks on with stately steps and head 
erect, the milk pails, slung on either arm, making a 


soft rattle as she walks. 

“Ah! you will not stop? But may not I come 
with you?” and, with another run, André places 
himself in a line with the milkmaid, and lays a 
detaining hand upon her arm. “So, ma chérie (ny 
dear), you make poor André run to catch you? But 
now you are caught, you must be good and let him 
help you carry those pails.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Mein Herr, for my 
name is not ‘ Ma chérie” but Lieschen. And if vou 
want to carry my pails, you may.” So saying, the 
maiden slipped the handles from both arms, and let 
the pails fall to the ground with a clatter, while a 
smile played round her pretty lips. 

“Tieschen!” There was a ring of doubt in the 
little Frenchman’s voice as he repeated her name 
and looked hesitatingly at the pile of pails at his feet. 

“ Well,” she retorted, trying hard to repress the 


spreading smile; “which is it you don’t like—my 
p s f iN 


name or my pails 

“Ah, no, you mistake!” answered André, quickly 
recovering his native gallantry. “It was as though 
the sun had got into my eyes and dazzled me, when 
you smile so; but the name is very sweet, like 
music, and I like it. And the milk pails, oh! I like 
them too, because they are the bracelets from your 
white arms.” So saying. he stooped, and, gathering 
the handles, slung them over his own arm. 

A spark of approval shot from Lieschen’s blue eyes, 
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“JT wish it would die, and make a little more room in your heart, 
mademoiselle.’"—Page 206. 


but she quickly veiled it behind their lashes. How- 
ever, she kept step with her pail-laden gallant till 
they reached the gate of her mother’s pasture field. 
There she stopped, and bade him unload. After the 
oppressive heat of the day, the cool evening breezes 
were most refreshing. They played with the stray 
locks of Lieschen’s hair, which fell like golden ten- 
drils over her brow, and cooled her flushed cheeks, 
luring her to linger by the white gateway chatting 
idly with the English gentleman’s French  ser- 
vant, André. A whole half hour or more had thus 
flown, when the maiden, crossing her arms upon 
the gate bar, began to blame André for her idle- 
ness. 

* Yes, indeed, ’tis you make me idle. See, my dear 
cows lie down in the pasture, and blink their eyes 
from very sleepiness. You talk so much that you 
keep them awake! I must go and say good-night to 
my little red cow.” 

She pushed open the gate and slipped through 
before André could answer her, but he looked at the 
pails still lying on the ground, and was comforted, 
for he knew she would have to return for them. He 
could not follow her figure very clearly in the gloom 
as she made her way in and out amongst the cattle, 
but presently her voice floated to him on the breezes, 
and he heard the caressing tones and loving epithets. 
«« All wasted ona silly little red cow!” he muttered 


to himself enviously. After some moments 
of impatient waiting, he heard the return- 
ing brush of her skirts over the long 
grass, and was ready with open gate 
as she approached. 

“ Ah, Lieschen, I might almost wish 
I were a little red cow!” he said 
mournfully. 

“You would not be as nice as my 
little one if you were a little red 
cow,” she answered naively. 

“T believe you love that nasty 
red beast better than anything or 
anybody else in the world,” he said 
half angrily. 

“Yes, Mein Herr, I believe I do, 
and so I give you good-night.” She 
gathered up her pails again and 
turned to go. 

“T wish it would die, and make a 
little more reom in your heart, 
mademoiselle! Good-night!” 

© Good-night, indeed! I wish 
the English gentleman’s cruel valet 
might die before my dearest little 

if red cow!” 

With this Parthian shot, and an 
angry clatter of the pails, the 
maiden departed, and was quickly 
lost in the gloomy distance. André 
returned soberly to the hotel, with 
a strangely hostile feeling towards 
cows in general, and red ones in 
particular, growing up in his heart. 

The long, sweet summer days came and went, and 
still the English gentleman lingered on at the Alpen 
Rose in the midst of a little circle of friends, who 
spent their days in making various excursions down 
the Jake or small climbs up the mountains; and 
André the valet was nothing loath that it should be 
so, for it fell out that much of the time was his own, 
and he could do as he listed. Had he put down his 
plans for the day in black and white, they would 
have read much as follows; “Morning, Lieschen. 
Afternoon, Lieschen. Evening, Lieschen also.” Week- 
days and Sundays alike, the only difference on Sunday 
being, that Lieschen, in. her best national dress, in- 
spired him with still more awe as he followed her to the 
little church. The short, bright skirt partly covered, 
but not concealed, by a snowy lace-edged apron, the 
dark velvet bodice with dainty kerchief folded across 
the breast and full white sleeves, and glistening 
chains and bangles upon neck and arms, entirely 
satisfied his eye for beauty, and made his stately 
maiden yet more lovely. His own black coat of good 
best cloth looked very plain and poor he thought. 
Lieschen wore no head-dress save her shining golden 
hair, which was simply plaited and hung in a pig- 
tail down her back. 

So good and demure she looked, witha small bundle 
containing her tune-book and psalter swung lightly 
from cne hand instead of the work-a-day milk pails. 
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She never youchsafed him more than an airy nod of 
recognition, though he, on his part, raising his hat, 
bowed low before her as to some princess. 

André was a good Christian at heart, but I fear 
me in those days Lieschen, like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
led him much astray both in service and sermon 
time. Ah me, what are loye’s leading strings! 

But the days were not only coming, but going, 
and how soon would they all be gone! André was 
growing desperate, for there was talk amongst the 
visitors of a general break-up ere long. Then he—he 
wouldhaveto go too. And Lieschen? Well, he did not 
believe that she would care very much, if atall. She 
still showed adecided preference for that little red cow. 

So time flew away, till it wanted but a few days to 
the end of September. Visitors were fast disappear- 
ing from St. Beatenberg, and André knew that he 
too was going in October. But just at that time 
a strange thing happened. In some extraordinary 
way Lieschen Biiuder’s little red cow was lost. 

The news of her loss soon spread, not only 
amongst the small farmers and peasants, but 
even the guests at the Alpen Rose heard of it, 
for they would watch Lieschen crossing the 
meadows opposite, followed closely by the 
favoured calf. 

Of course André heard of it, and at the 
earliest opportunity he waylaid her and ex- 
pr 1 his extreme sorrow at her loss, a 
twinkle in his eyes the while. 

“My poor Lieschen,” he said tenderly, “ thou 
hast lost thy pretty little cow. Ah, thou mfust 
not let thy heart break.” 

Lieschen did not answer, but turned her 
back upon him like a sulky child. 

“Why, my little one,” said André, drawing 
nearer and taking hold of one of her hands, 
which hung limply at her side, “do not be 
sorrowful. See, you have lost your little red 
cow. You loved it very much, truly; but it 
was only a little cow, and could not love you 
so much in return.” The hand he held was 
drawn petulantly from his grasp, but he 
pretended not to notice this rebuff, and con- 
tinued very softly, “ Lieschen, ma belle, take 
me to be your little red cow. I do love you 
with all my heart.” 

André’s hands were pressed upon his heart 
as he spoke, but he jumped back a pace as 
the maiden suddenly turned upon him with 
angry, flashing eyes. 

“Oh, yes, Mein Herr; no doubt you speak 
truth! You are very sorry! You never said 
you wished my little cow might die, did you?” 

André stood silent with downeast eyes. 


“Tell me,” she repeated, angrily stamping her 
foot,“ you never said such a wicked thing, did you ?” 

“But, Lieschen,” he stammered awkwardly, “it 
was only because—because you were so hard. I did 
not mean it, truly!” 

“ You did mean it,” she retorted bitterly,“ and I hate 
you and your Frenchy ways. It’s a sore pity it was 
not you that was lost instead of my darling little cow!” 

“ Mademoiselle,” returned the Frenchman, bowing 
low, “I am your humble servant, and I will find 
your little cow for you or I will die.” With another 
bow he turned gravely from herand left her standing 
alone by the meadow gate. His blood was up, and 
he walked away with hasty steps ; but, had he stopped 
one moment longer, he would have heard that which 
would have filled his heart with joy. 

“André, come back; I want you!” a soft voice 
ealled after him. But he did not answer or return, 
because he did not hear the call. 


(To be continued.) 
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MORNING THOUGHTS. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


IT IS THE EASY THINGS THAT ARE SO HARD. 
O chanze life’s cloth, not trim it for display, 
Christ gave His charter: 
All men can be religious when they pray, 
But few at barter: 
B.tter be self-denying every day 
Than once a martyr. 
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RISE WITH THE LARK, AND WITH THE LARK 
TO HEAVEN. 


RAYER is the morning lark that sings, 
Bathed in pure Heaven, elate, apart, 

Then, dropping earthward, folds her wings, 
And sits upon the heart. 


BIBLE STUDY. 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 


Author of * The Cruise of the Cachalot,” etc. 


Il. MY DEBT TO THE BOOK OF BOOKS, 


JN my own case the Bible has been my 

only college course. If I am able to 
write pleasingly, comprehensively, and 
vividly, these qualities come from an 
early, a constant, a thorough reading 
of this grandest of all books, not 
selecting portions, or opening the volume at random, 
but reading steadily through from beginning to end 
again and again, and many times again. 


Yet, as so often happens, my early introduction to 
the Bible was calculated to inspire me with profound 
distaste for it. In the first place, IT was led to regard 
it as amysterious book, the reading of which would 
be somehow placed to my credit in a ledger kept 
above. When with a child’s native curiosity I 
asked questions about what I read, I was always 
rebuffed by some such reply as, “Oh, you are not 
old enough to understand that yet,” or, “That is 
ty pical, or allegorical, or mys 


srious, and I haven't 
time to go into it now,” the real truth being that 
the person asked did not know anything about the 
matter at all. A much more dangerous thing was 
also done to me—the giving me passages of Scripture 
to learn as a punishment. This hideous mistake is, 
to my mind, even worse in its effects upon the 
young than the practice, now happily almost entirely 
abandoned, of punishing a child by depriving it of 
food. For there can be no doubt whatever, that in 
innumerable cases it has been the cause of an utter and 
irremoyable hatred of the Bible in after life, which, 
viewed from the lowest standpoint of all, does serious 
injury to any one entertaining it, by depriving them 
-of a vast amount of pleasure and cutting off at its 
source an overflowing river of intellectual teaching. 
With all humility, yet with perfect confidence, I 
assert that all child n of average intellectual power 
can be led, not taught, to love the Bible for itself. 
Children love to be told Bible stories, and there is no 
better way of telling Bible stories than reading them 
out of the Book itself, always supposing that the 
reader can read. Alas! in some Christian homes— 


dare I say in many ?—the reading of the Bible at sct 


times (and only then) is a most lugubrious perform- 
ance. The mournful monotony by means of which 


all the melody of the majestic lines is lost, the 


funereal solemnity of the apartment, the constrained 
attitude of the hee 


, whose sudden relaxing at 
the close of the reading, accompanied by portentous 
yawns, sufficiently attests their relief—the un- 


naturalness of the whole proceeding effectually 


hinders any normal child from hankering after the 
Bible as a reading-book. Bibles for uss 


, not show, 
should always be ready for reading, and when Dad 
or Mother is asked for a story, whether narrated or 
read, they can, if they know how, or if they choose, 
read from the be 


st of books, brightly, naturally, and 
therefore interestingly. But unless this is begun 
when the children are very young, it will be at first 
a most difficult task. There is, therefore, no reason 
why it should be regarded as impossible. Its accom- 
plishment will well repay all the labour that can be 
spent thereon. 

First of all, it will be necessary to break down the 
barrier of suspicious, almost sullen reserve that has 
been erected by the child, in self-defence, as it 
thinks. In my own case that barrier was done away 
by, I say it with all diffidence, the Lord Himself. 
Imbued with an intense loye for reading from the 
earliest age possible, it was necessary almost to my 
existence that I should read something, no matter 
whether I liked the subject or not. Given choice, of 
course J would exercise it, but in default of anything 
else Ihave read all the advertisements in old news- 
papers. And happily it fell out that one voyage I 
was shut up to the Bible ; no other book of any kind 
was available. Therefore I was compelled to read it, 
and did so, straight through from end to end, again 
andagain, until it revealed itself to me in its entirety 
as a book whereof all the parts, which I hac long 
looked upon as fortuitous and meaningless, combined 
to make one stupendous and perfectly planned whole. 

Now I should not dream of saying that this would 
be the case with any child, except under the same 
circumstances as I was placed in, but Ido say, and 
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hold most firmly, that by careful, tactful explanation 
most intelligent children might be led to take such 
a view of the Bible as I have here indicated. But, 
and here I know that I am treading on difficult, 
almost dangerous, ground, I fear that the arrange- 
ment of the Authorized Version places a number of 
unnecessary stumbling-blocks in the youthful 
reader’s way. In fact, it is hardly sufficient to say 
“youthful,” since an enormous number of adult 
readers find the same hindrances confronting them, 
and preventing their full grasp of the subject. I 
allude of course to the arbitrary division of the 
narrative into chapters and verses, breaking its 
thread and confusing its sense. It was not until I 
got hold of a paragraph Bible that I really began to 
enjoy my reading of the wonderful Book, an enjoy- 
ment which was again heightened when I became 
possessed of a copy of the Revised Version. 

Much of this difficulty, however, might be removed 
by a parent who, impressed with the necessity of 
making the Bible dear to his or her children, should 
educate his or her own self up to reading it with 
understand ing and disregarding the curious versifica- 
tion. This, however, is aside issue, and one upon which 
there will be difference of opinion. Still it is a matter 
that I feel very strongly upon, and if it be, as I hold 
it is,an impediment to the full enjoyment of Bible 
reading, especially by the young, that the Book 
should be thus cut up, I am sure I shall not be 
blamed for mentioning it. 

How does the Bible educate? With all modesty I 
would suggest that it does so first of all by the 
simple majesty of its language, the obvious direct- 
ness of its diction; there one finds the story told in 
the most forcible way, in the fewest words com- 
patible with clearness that is possible. No one can 
read the Bible habitually without absorbing an 
ability to speak and think clearly, sincerely, and 
succinctly. I emphasize read because I wish to 
distinguish between the reading of the Bible in the 
perfunctory mechanical manner which I have indi- 
cated above, and the intelligent assimilation of its 
contents in the same manner as one does any delight- 
ful secular story. And this not in any mysterious 
and supernatural way, but purely by reason of its 
astounding literary quality. 

Secondly, the Bible, again apart from its spiritual 
value, makes for perfect honesty of thought, the true 
presentation of the matter dealt with entirely care- 
less of the ensuing consequences. No biographies, 
not even the marvellous works of Plutarch, impress 
the mind with such a sense of absolute truthfulness 
as do those of the Bible. This again is specially 
valuable in the education of a child, for the natural 
bent of all children is to make out a good case for 
their friends or themselves, or a bad case for their 
enemies. But the Bible, by its dispassionate refusal 
to deviate by one hair’s-breadth from the facts, 
whether they tell for or against the subject under 
discussion, lays the foundation of an SLC CUNG 
which is the basis of justice. 

Again at the risk of being considered guilty of 


digression, I must strike the persona] note. The full 
glory and beauty of the Bible apart from its pre- 
eminent position as the Oracle of God, was only 
revealed to me when I realized that most of its 
matter was presented in a poetic or rhythmical 
form. I learned to love poetry through a young 
friend who on board ship took great pains to teach 
me why and how poetry was beautiful and valuable. 
And when the thunderous stanzas of Job, the sub- 
lime songs of Isaiah, the wailing melodies and fierce 
denunciatory strophes of Jeremiah, and lastly the 
proper melodic value of the Psalms, became apparent 
to me, the discovery was almost as wonderful as if I 
had been a deaf man, who after long admiring the 
ordered precision of movement among the performers 
in a great orchestra, suddenly had his ears unstopped 
and was borne aloft into the seventh heaven of 
delight upon the ineffable loveliness of music. Weak 
and feeble as the comparison is, it is the only way in 
which I can faintly shadow forth my delight at this 
wondrous discovery. 

Here then is a grand opportunity for those respon- 
sible for the training of the young. All properly- 
constituted children love rhythm, will learn rhymed 
lessons quicker than any other, and their attention 
may be far easier gained and held by musical prose 
than unmusical. Let those then who would make 
the Bible a delight to their youngsters, cultivate 
this side of its complex beauties as another means to 
a glorious end. 
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PAGE OF MARY JONES’S BIBLE. 
(See Young Folks' Page.) 


a eee 


CL Ashe O we leave you, Samaria, with 
a happier thoughts than when we 
entered. 


Our road leads up overthe line of hills that guard 
the town on the north. As we reached the top we 
looked back, and the beautiful position of Samaria 
was better seen. In my note-book I see I have 
written down an impression that Samaria’s position 
is almost finer than that of Jerusalem. 

I withdraw that. 


Nothing surpasses the position 
of Jerusalem. 


“But from Samaria you have the view 
of the sea, and picturesque surroundings of stream 
and cornfields,” says the Friend. 


“True; but you 
have not the hills of Moab, which are worth the 
ovean,” L reply. Comparisons are odious, and we will 
have none. Enough that Samaria has been described 
by Isaiah as ‘the crown of the pride of Ephraim, the 
flowerof hisglorious beauty.” Whatmorecan yousay ? 

Hallo! the rain is on us again. ‘To use the lan- 
guage of the East, we drink a heavy shower!” 
But our camp is not far off Asa rule you 
camp at Jenin, but to save further travelling 
we camped at Jeba. The tents were on a little 
plateau above the village. The inhabitants 
awaited us in a great crowd, and we were thank- 
ful when darkness fell and we were left in peace. 

Early next morning we were up and off 
across the plain towards another ridge. And 
from that ridge we had our first view of 
Esdraelon. Those who talk of Palestine as if 
there were no views worth looking at are 
blind. Listen not to them! Here is a view 
not to be surpassed anywhere. The morning 
was a morning without clouds, and the air 
like a May day in England. Be sure and see 
the view on a fine day, because in rain and 
mist it must be disappointing. But then the 
Garden of Eden would have looked dreary in a 
fog! Iam thinking of a glorious day, and 
there was a glorious view. 


AUTHOR or “A MODERN 


Vill. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ROOKER, M.A, 
PILGRIM IN JERUSALEM.” 


Look away across this plain and see that snow- 
capped mountain. ‘Take off your hat, and seventy 
miles away salute Hermon. That nearer insignificant 
hill is “little Hermon.” That long line with camel 
humps is Gilboa. That round-topped ridge hides 
Nazareth. This stretch to our left is Carmel. Below 
is Jenin, the Engannim of Scripture—a perfect garden. 
And the plain which spreads before you is Esdraelon, 
the greatest battlefield of the world. 


Come along. Our horses have a steep path down 


and it is full of stones, but they are steady enough. 
They have lost all fractiousness, and would pull “a 
growler” on the London streets without remon- 


oe 


“Domian, however, rode at 
them with his whip.’"—Page 211. 
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strance. So we reach Jenin, and passing through 
the town make our way toa gentle slope about half 
a mile out with cactus, olive trees and almond trees 
in blossom round us, and there we spread our rugs, 
unbridle the horses, and take our lunch. 

Our way was not unnoticed. Jenin was en féle. 
The place was taking a week’s holiday after the 
Fast. Men and women were strolling about, in 
separate groups of course—you never see a man and 
woman together in public in the East—and the 
children w waving flags) The young men fired 
guns in the air to make a noise, the way an Eastern 
enjoys himself, and the young maidens beat tam- 
bourines. What is a Feast without a noise? No 
one, I am glad to say, fired at us. But a group 
of little boys shouted to us. I thought it very 
friendly of them, and waved my hand in response. 
Domian, however, rode at them with his whip, 


and they fled. At a safe distance they stood and 
renewed their shouts Domian said something 
between his teeth. It was in Arabic. I asked 


what it was. Domian declined to translate, but said 

the boys were bad boys. ‘ Why bad?” I asked. 
“Sar,” replied Domian, “ they were cursing you. 

They were saying, ‘Go along, you dogs, you eaters of 


pig’s flesh, you infidels!’” 

I stopped my horse. ‘“ Domian, if you would go 
and catch one of those boys I would like to talk to 
him.” But he did not think it wise, so we went on. 

It was very disappointing to find such naughty 
boys in this neighbourhood, because we had passed 
on our way to Jenin the head of the vale of Dothan, 
and I had improved the occasion by talking to the Boy 
of the party on the excellency of Joseph’s character 
and pointing sundry lessons. It was meant to be 
impressive, but I was not sure whether the Boy 
wished Joseph were at Dothan still, or whether he 
wished I were. I believe now he thinks Joseph was 
like the boys at Jenin. I hope not. 

After lunch, as the camp had not passed, we waited 
for an hour, and the Stranger said he should take 
a look round. The Stranger was one of the most de- 
lightful companions, because he made no objections 
toanything. He fell in with all our plans readils 
But he had one failing—he liked “to look round.” 
This meant he went off alone, and we felt sure he 
would lose himself or get murdered. He would go 
after lunch to look at Jenin. It made us nervous, 
but I told him if he would “salaam” those little 
boys who had abused us I would not mind. Then 
I took a siesta under the olives. At the end of an 
hour the Stranger had not returned. We were in 
a great fidget. Should we organize a search party? 
The Boy drew his pocket knife as a dagger in case 
of a rescue being needed, and the Friend counted 
Then the Stranger 


the cartridges in his revolver. 


turned up as quiet as usual, and we went on our way. 

Jenin is on the edge of the plain of Esdraelon. In 
old days it was a frontier town between Samaria and 
Galilee. Its position is most picturesque, and “The 
Fountain Gardens,” its old Hebrew name, is not a 
false title. ‘To-day its chief interest for travellers is 


DISTANT VIEW OF MOUNT HERMON. 
Fromoriginal sketch by H. A Harper. 


that it marks the end of a day’s journey, for as a rule 
your camp 1s there. 

We strike out into the plain—the plain of Es- 
draelon—and make for Jezreel. Esdraeclon! How 
one has dreamed of it! We shouted as we came out 
on it, and our enthusiasm communicated itself even 
to the horses. They broke into a gallop. 

I reserve my thoughts on this famous plain, but 
remark that it is as bare as Salisbury plain to-day, 
and barer. In our Lord’s time it was thick with 
villages and covered with crops, and the main road 
to Jerusalem ran across it, joined behind Jezreel by 
the roads up from Jordan, and on the west by the 
caravan route from the Great Sea. These roads were 
busy with travellers. To-day it is a silent plain, 
with wild flowers and the swallows—but save Jezrcel 
no village breaks its solitude. 

It is not usual to stay at Jezreel—I mean to camp. 
I don’t think I should do it again—if I did I would 
camp further away from the village. You want a 
strong nose and a thick skin, and a great deal of 
enthusiasm. 

Jezreel is noted for a court—but it is the court 
of an insect, who has another residence at Tiberias. 
‘Travellers say it is a royal court, as the king of this 
insect tribe resides here, with occasional trips else 
where. Jezree] is really a filthy place. We rode 
through it, and I assure you, my good reader, we 
rode through streets of manure heaps! There is not 
a redeeming feature in Jezreel except its position and 
its past history. 

We came to the camp about four o’clock on a hot 
afternoon. The camp was pitched rather too near 
a suspicious-looking pond, but as Domian assured us 
the people did not wash in it, we felt more easy. 
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My chief remembrance of our arrival is the sense of 
gratitude at sitting down in a chair with a carpet 
seat. I had no idea saddles could be so hard and 
eruel as mine had become. If you can conveniently 
do so, it is a luxury to take out an English saddle. 
But who would be so luxurious? After coffee the 
Friend said he should write up his diary. The 
Stranger and the Boy thought they would explore 
Jezreel. They soon came back, and played a game 
of chess. Jezreel was too much for them! I took 
Dr. Adam Smith's Geography of the Holy Land—one 
of the most delightful books I ever read—and going 
to the edge of the plateau on which Jezreel is built 
(for it is 200 feet above sea level) I stretched myself 
on the ground with his map before me, and read the 
account of Esdraelon and its battles. 

The sun began to go down over Carmel, and softer 
tints came across the plain. Behind meas I turned 
I saw the trans-Jordanic hills suffused with pink. 
Gilboa with its peaks grew purple—the highest peak 
still ealled the “hill of witness,” where Saul, poor 
weak misguided Saul, atoned a little by his tragic 
death for all the foolishness of his life. On the slope 
opposite lay Shunem with its human story, and up 
the valley between Jezreel and little Hermon came the 
road that Jehu took when he revenged on Jezebel the 
murder of Naboth. 


The spot I gazed at with most interest was 


Nazareth. I had never gathered from the pictures 
T had seen that it was on such a height, and quite 
concealed from the plain, save for one or two 
straggling buildings that peeped over its brim It 
lies really ina basin on the top of the range of hills 
that bound Esdraelon on the north. You see but 
little of it from the plain, though you can trace the 
road that leads to it from the west. But often on 
that height must the Lord have stood, and looked 
down on those places round us, and thought un- 
utterable things. 

We came out before we went to rest, and looked 
around. A young moon was just going down on our 
left. The stars were shining with all the brilliancy 
of Eastern light, each one a separate ball in space, 
and not mere pin pricks in the floor of heaven as they 
appear in England—and then we turned into our tents. 

We turned in to rest and sleep, but the jackals 
refused to let us alone. ‘They howled around our 
encampment like babies in pain—a pitiful wail. 
The Boy slept on undisturbed, but the Friend and 
myself wished that Jehu, when he had despatched 
Jezebel, had afterwards despatched the dogs which 
ate her. Were not these jackals the descendants of 
those dogs? At last, when “ the turn of the night” 
had come, we had our turn, and forgot our complaints 
and the jackals also in the blessing of a sound and 
healthy sleep. 


(To be continued.) 


Gulls: Thetv Manners and Morals. 


BY THE REY. JOHN ISABELL, F.E.S., AUTHOR OF “WONDERLAND WONDERS,” ETC. 


OR weeks there 
has been per- 
petual strife at 

the back of my 
premises between 
Pat the terrier and 
some unprincipled 
gulls. Thrift has 
in Pat been de- 
veloped to an ab- 
normal degree, and 
his collections of 
bones, laid up 
. against a rainy 
day, are more than he has time and teeth to crack, 
Now the gulls have no old-fashioned respect for the 
rightsof property, and, in spite of the dog’s watch- 
fulness, come and steal these bones. One gull might 
be circumvented, but, unhappily, the birds act in 
concert. A gull sidles up towards Pat as he lies 
crunching one bone and keeping a sharp eye upon 
the others; and, apparently, is bent upon stealing 
the biggest bone in the collection. Pat gives a 
growl, and the gull first runs off, then flies, with the 
dog in pursuit. With fierce barks Pat follows his 
receding foe to the very edge of the cliff, and then 
returns in triumph, his tail saying unmistakably, 
“That's the way to get rid of greedy gulls.” Alas 
for Pat’s feelings! He finds when he gets back that 


several gulls, which were peacefully slumbering on 
isolated blocks of granite, have awoke and departed 
during his brief absence, and that several of his 
most valuable bones have departed with them. 

In spite of the laxity of their morals in the matter 
of bones gulls haye claims to our admiration and 
goodwill. 

To begin with, they are handsome, and, notwith- 
standing the stupid proverb which describes it as 
only skin deep, beauty is undoubtedly one of the 
Creator’s good gifts. The common gull, even when 
in its immature drab plumage, is a striking bird; 
but its beauty is increased tenfold when it puts on 
its adult robe of snowy white, with silver-grey wings 
tipped with black and white. Of still more dis- 
tinguished appearance is another species, which sub- 
stitutes for the grey pinions wings of raven hue with 
a border of white. 

In the second place, gulls are exceedingly graceful 
in their movements, whether floating on the waves, 
resting as is their custom on isolated rocks, or sailing 
aloft on tireless wings. I have watched them for 
days together in a gale that prevented any but the 
most venturesome of mortals from so much as show- 
ing his nose round the corner of the house, and 
familiarity has never lessened my wonder and admir- 
ation. They sailed up against the furious blast and 
then down before it and up again in endless curves, 
with no other motive than sheer delight in their 
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mastery of the storm. How 
this can be done without a 
beat of the wing is a thing 
the philosophers have a diffi- 


culty in explaining, but is 
quite simple to a gull. 

Gulls begin their education 
in aérial locomotion at a very 
early age; and long before they 
dare to spring from their an- 
cestral ledges, may be seen beat- 
ing their wings and taking 
elementary lessons in flying, 
while still holding to the rock 
with their beaks. Sut as 
soon as it is safe they betake 
themselves to their natural 
element, and weeks before the 
young ones are capable or 
willing to procure their own 
fish they can fly as fast and as 
far as the parent birds 

The art of fishing and forag- 
ing for food takes much longer 
to acquire than that of flying, 
partly owing to the Jaziness of 
the young birds, who are quite 
contented as long as_ the 
mother will provide the meals 
It is a common thing in the 
end of the summer to see a 
white adult attended by a 
swift-flying drab juvenile with 
a persistence which is mani- 
festly wearisome to the mother 
bird. It follows her like a 
shadow to cliff or rock or sea, 
until at last her patience be- 


comes exhausted and she 
drives it off to earn its own 
living. 

The meal times of sea-birds 
depend to a large extent on 
the movements of fishes, but, 
speaking generally, gulls feed 
in the morning and rest and 
attend to their toilet the rest 
of the day. On any rocky 
coast, however, some birds are always on the alert, 
and ready to snap up fragments of food, be it fish, 
flesh, or vegetables. For gulls are omnivorous in 
their diet. They catch fish for themselves, or steal 
it from industrious guillemots; they wait near fish- 
ing-boats for the remains of fishes cut up for bait, or 
pursue the boats long distances on the chance of get- 
ting a meal; they can enjoy bread and cheese; they 
are sometimes placed in gardens to destroy snails; 
and of their own free will they follow the plough to 
obtain the turned up worms. 

The other day I was struck by the queer antics of 
some jackdaws and gulls. My neighbour had a fine 
crop of new potatoes, over which he cast his eye proudly 

LSS 
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GULLS ON REACHY HEAD, 


every day. The jackdaws also admired the potatoes, 
and on this particular morning, in the owner's ab- 
sence and without his permission, proceeded to take 
some samples. But the gulls, seeing them with the 
stolen property in their beaks, waxed very indignant, 
and seemed to ery out, “Stop, thief! Stop, thief!” 
Now jackdaws are not bashful birds, and they there- 
fore took no notice of the screaming gulls, devoting all 
their energies to the task of swallowing the potatoes. 
The gulls, thereupon rushing at the robbers, put 
them to flight, and compelled them to drop their 
booty among the rocks. Did the detectives then 
return the potatoes to their rightful owner? Not a 
bit of it. They simply stole them themselves. 


Specially drawn Sor this Magazine) Evia 


“GOOD DOG!” 


THE YOUNG 


Che Doung 


A WONDERFUL DOG. 
WIS is what an American boy once wrote in an 
ty on dogs with reference to the dachshund: 
“The dockshound is a dorg notwithstanding 
apeerencies. He has fore legs, two in front 
and two behind, and they aren't on speeking 
terms. I wunst made a dockshound out of a 
cowcumber an’ fore matchis, and it lookt as nacheral as life. 
Dockshounds is farely intelligent considerin’ thare shaip. hare 
brains bein’ so far away from thare tales, it bothers them sum 
to wag the lattur, I wunst noo a dockshound who was too im- 
pashunt to wate till he cood signal the whole length of his boddy 
when he wanted to wag his tale, so he maid it up with his tale 
thet when he wanted it to wag he would shake his rite ear, and 
When the tale seen it shake it would wag.” 


A WELSH HEROINE. 
VERY REY. THE DEAN OF ST. DAVID's. 
(See Mlustration page 200.) 

We «all know that every river has its source, and though the 
source isnot the river, yet the river could have no existence with- 
out the souree. Few things, I think, are more interesting than to 
trace a great river to its source, and surely it cannot be less 
interesting Lo trace to its source such an agency as that of the 
Bible Society which, under God, at this moment is so largely 
shaping the destinies of the human race. We Welsh people 
think that the Bible Society is in a sense our own Society, 
if only because it was the special need of Wales that really 
called it into existence. Nor can it ever be forgotten — and 
{ hope that none of you will ever forget—that it was the 
spiritual hunger of the little Welsh maiden, Mary Jones, 
that was the occasion for the discovery of that great need 


BY THE 


Think for one moment of that litthe Welsh heroine, for a 
true heroine she was, mark you, working six long years, 
and serapir together, so to speak, her little savings; 


they were, you may depend upon it, in 
those days. And all for what purpose? It was to purchase 
for her own a copy of the Word of God. Think of her 
at last tramping her way barefooted over the high mountains 
five-and-twenty miles to Bala, where the 
immortal ‘Thomas Charles w: supposed to have Bibles for 
sale. Think again of her unspeakable disappointment, on arriving 
there, to discover that the last saleable copy was gone. Think 
again of her joy when Thomas Charles gave her the one copy 
that had been specially reserved for a friend, and then think of 
her joy when she tramped five-and-twenty miles home again, 
with her inestimable treasure in her wallet upon her shoulders. 

From that tiny source came the Bible Society, for this need 
of the Welsh maiden was found to be the need of Wales and 
the need of the wide world. 

A SAILOR'S BIBLE. 

IlEReE is something about Mr. Frank T. Bullen, the well-known 
writer of many articles and stories for our pages, one of which 
appears in this number, “I began reading the Bible,” he says, 
“earlier than I can remember. I am forty-four years of age, 
fifteen years of which I spent at sea, climbing up from cabin boy 
to chief mate, and I have read the Bible through fromm cover to 
cover twenty-five times. You can hardly quote me the first half 
of any verse but what L will not be able to give you the second 
half. Nothing has taken hold of my heart and soul like the 


and small enough 


for a distance of 


Bible Question 


ny M. 


HE initial letters will name one whom St, Paul admonished 
to perform a duty entrusted to him :— 

A rebellious son. 

The scene of a battle. 

A jealous brother, 

A woman whose prayer was heard. 

A son of ul. 

One who entertained St. Paul courteously. 

A man who received a new name with a fearful doom 
A man whose irreverence cost him his life. 

A man who broke the ninth commandment. 


A. 
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Bible. I used to speak at open-air meetings, and sometimes, 
when L felt I had no words of my own, I would recite a whole 
chapter by memory from Isaiah, or Job, or one of the Gospels. 
The Bible and John Bunyan have really formed my style.” 
ALFRED THE GREAT. 
SOMETIMES you may read « beautiful thought. Write it down 
t you may not forget it, for all beautiful things are 
worth keeping. That was Alfred the Great's plan, as we learn 
from Asser, the friendof the king. ‘It came to pass onacertain 
day,” he writes, “ we were both sitting in the king's chamber, 
conversing on all kinds of subjects, as was our wont. And it 
chanced that I recited to him a quotation from a certain book. 
He heard it attentively with both his ears and pondered it in his 
heart. Then suddenly showing me a book which he carried in 
his bosom, wherein were written the Daily Courses and Psalins 
and Prayers which he had read from his youth up, he bade me 
write therein that same quotation. . . . But 1 could not find any 
empty space in the book to write the quotation, for it was 
already quite full of many a matter, wherefore I made some 
small tarrying, chiefly thereby to set up the bright intelligence 
of the king. 
“And when he urged me to make haste and write it speedily, 
T said unto him, * Wilt thou that I should write it on a separate 
leaf? For it is not yet certain but that we may not yet find 
another such extract, or even more, that may please you. And 
should that be so, we shall be glad to have kept them separate.” 
‘Try that plan,’ he replied. Then gladly did I haste to make 
ready a fresh sheet at the beginning, whereon I wrote the ex- 
tract even as he bade. And that self-same day I wrote also on 
that sheet no less than three more quotations at his bidding, even 
as I had foretold.” 
A FLOWER SERVICE HYMN. 
O Tilou Whose bounty fills the earth, 
Accept the gifts we bring; 
For all their beauty, all their worth, 
From Thy perfection spring. 
These flowers that on our borders blow, 
Each in its time and place, 
Shine out like smiles that come and go 
On some belovéed face ; 
They make us happy, for they tell 
Of love unseen but sure; 
Let others then be glad as well— 
The suffering and the poor! 
Take, Lord, our gifts; but take us too, 
Thy human flowers, to prove 
By lives unselfish, kind, and true, 
‘That Thou, our God, art Love. 
CONFIRMATION COUNSEL. 
“Twill go in the strength of the Lord God "Psalm Ixxt. 16. 
Searcu the Scriptures daily. 
Be diligent in thy calling. 
Be much in secret prayer. 
Neglect not self-examination, 
Keep thy conscience as the apple of thine eye. 
Do all “looking unto Jesus,” and resting on His grace. 
Pray that thou may’st “ daily increase in God's Holy Spirit more 
and more.” 
“ Be thou faithful unto death” (saith the Lord Christ), 
will give thee a crown of life.” 
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ashing Baps and Washing Wlaps. 


BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF “KING BABY,” “HOME, SWEET HOMB,” ETC. 


1X. BRAN WASHING. 

N the faraway olden days of art, housewives were wont 
to deck their chairbacks with antimacassars of wondrous 
make. In this more cultivated period, we do not do so 
very often. Yet many of us have certain cherished pieces of 
*‘crewel work,” which occasionally need renovating. Besides, 
embroidery of all sorts still ornaments the short frocks of our 
little daughters. In this paper I will conduct you into the by- 
way of laundry work, and instruct you in the art of washing 

crewel work and embroidery. 

Let us take this covre-pied of grandinamma’s and see what we 
can do with it. Those crude gaudy colours are somewhat 
dimmed by age, for were they not laboriously placed in position 
hy fingers long since turned to the dust from whence they came ? 

3ut grandmannmna sees only the love tucked into each stitch, and 
memories turned down with each thread. 
restore it to its pristine brightness and purity. 

First of all, we must never put 
embroideries in colour to soak. 
Kven the most vaunted of woel or 
silk, warranted of the fastest dy 
will not stand the uni- 
versal solvent powers of 

ter. We must just 
wash and make them up 
as quickly as possible. 
Even remaining damp 
for a short time will 
loosen colour, and be 
fatal to it as wellas to 
texture, 

We have all noticed 
how often the wools 
look all right when wet, 
but run before they are 
dry, This is because we 
havenot been expeditious 
enough. 

For this reason, always 
have ready two recepta- 
cles for water before beginning to 
wash, Thesmall bright tin basins 
sold for a few pence are very 
handy. Into one put some pre- 
pared bran water, This has been 
made from a handful of wheat 
bran boiled for half an hour ina 
pint of water. After the chair- 
backs and covre-pied have been well shaken, 
to get rid of accumulations of dust (never for- 
get this), they are quickly immersed in this, 
and kneaded and squeezed in it. If very 
soiled, a handful of soap jelly (made by boiling some scraps of 
seap in a small portion of water) must be added to the water 
to make a lather. The things are not clean until they feel 
limp and soft under the fingers. 

I forgot to say, that the pint of bran mixture taken from off 
the fire has been diluted by another pint of water added to it 
before the wools are immersed. This water must be cold, and 
then you will have it at the right temperature for washing. If 
this first water looks very coloured when the work is clean, the 
rinsing water in the second basin needs a little vinegar and salt 
added to it. The vinegar is not always necessary. ‘The salt 
should always be added, as it sets” the colour. When well 
rinsed, pass the embroidery through the mangle, and at once 
put out in the open air to dry. Find, if possible, some corner 
in which the wind is blowing as it listeth. ‘This is the safest and 
quickest position, not even excepting a sunny spot, Peg out 
by two corners. For as much care is needed in dryin: 
work as in washing it. 

You will know when they are dry enough toiron, itis before 
the work looks rough or wrinkled. 

Iron onthe wrong side. The iron must be neither too hot nor 
too cold. If too hot, the silks will discolour, as 1 warned you 
they would do when giving directions how to make up surah 
garments. If too cold, the water marks will stand no chance of 
being obliterated. 


So we will try to 
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Perhaps it will be well to explain why we use bran in this 
branch of laundry work. Some may say, Why not use ammonla 
to cleanse quickly ? 

Well, it is a matter of experience that bran has no chemical 
effect on the cloths as has ammonia, It seems to act mechani- 
cally as an absorbent; not extracting it to leave it in the water 
(where it would be liable to tint surroundings), but actually 
drinking the dirt into itself and retaining it. Secondly, bran 15 
a slight stiffener. It leaves the work much as it left ancient 
hands, with the crisp feel of new silks and woollens. Of 
course sometimes rather more stiffness is required ina chai 
back or strip of embroidery than that given by my favourite 
bran. If this be the case, a little boiled starch must be added 
to the last water. ‘Then, proceeding must be somewhat varied 
to the formula given above, 

If starch be used, the work must be dried much more 
thoroughly. Aye! even un 
til it looks rough and wrink- 
led! When bone-dry, smooth 
out the crinkles by damping 
evenly with hot water, Not 
cold on any account, You 
will 1 that - 
gave a son for us- 
ing hot instead of cold 
water after immer- 
sion in boiled starch 
in the matter of col- 
lars and cuffs and mus- 
lin. If you use cold 
water, your work will 
be disfigured by hun- 
dreds and thousands 
of tiny white opaque 
spots, After sprink 
ling, iron on the wrong 
side with a very hot 
iron, removing all 
roughness by the ap- 
plication of elbow 
grease 
Z This method of mak- 
ing up worked sur- 
faces can be applied 
to small woollen frocks 
when ornamented with 
embroidery. It is al- 
ways better, if about 
to experiment on such, 
to wash a small piece 
of the material first, 
before  sousing the 
whole garment. Dyeing, like washing, is such a lost art, 
that we can seldom rely on the guarantee given by & sales 
man. If pressed on the point, he will usually say, “T cannot 
speak with certainty, not having washed the fabric, but, as 
far as I know, it ought to wash perfectly.” Yes! ought Co, 
my friend. But how often ought goes for nought in this world, 
And we can never hold a tradesman accountable if a wool: 
len runs in the wash, It is best, when purchasing anything 
doubtful, to ask for a tiny modicum of the material for ¢x- 
periment. If it does not run, it is safe to invest. Though 
the piece may wash well because it is capable of being ried 
rapidly, it does not follow that the frock made of it will do 
the same. All the gathers and folds in skirt and sleeveband 
hold moisture, and sometimes the frock is ruined, How- 
ever, it is a cautious action to do as I have advised, and 
test the dye by washing a bit of the cloth. If there be any 
doubt on the matter further, success may be assured by ripping 
all gathers, undoing all waist and sleeve bands, and drying in 
the straight. : 

It must be evident to my readers that the great secret in doing 
up embroideries, etc., is in the way we dry it; not so much in 
the way we wash it. So never begin such an operation on & wet 
day. Let there be a strong wind blowing. Never attempt to 
dry before a fire. Then I think you ought to be pleased with 
results. I have often been. 


“In the far-away 
olden days.” 


~ 
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G. W. Briaes, B.A. 


“ Where two or three are gathered Loge ‘ther in My mame, there am Lin the midst of them."—St. Matthew xviii, 20, 
“Jesus Himself stood in the midst of them.” —St. Luke xxiv. 36. 


mf E in our midst, Lord, when today, p Be in our inidst, when stricken sore 
a The brightest of all earthly days, ~ By piercing sorrow’s joisoned dart; 
mf We gather at Thy feet to lay cres. Be near, great Healer, and outpour 
Our homage and our humble praise. mf Thy soothing balm upon the heart. 
II. IV. 
mf Be in our midst, through all the toil p Be in our inidst if Death’s cold hand 
And strife another week shall bring, Be Jaid upon this mortal clay ; 
And let no stain or tarnish soil eres. Darkness shall yield at Thy command, 
The servants of the heavenly King. Jy And night shall vanish into day. 


vy. 

my Be in our midst, when time and space 

And death and sorrow are no more; 

f Through endless ages Thou shalt grace 
The glories of that happier shore. 
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for His Pame’s Sake. 


BY SYDNEY C, GRIER, AUTHOR 
xX. 


STORM BREAKS. 


CHAPTER 

THE 
A}OR a short time after Andries’ visit 
| there came to Welcome no news 
“| from the outer world, good or bad. 
Shokomi was baptized by the name 
L3| of Paulus, in the presence of a 

crowd of his subjects, who pressed 
round the church door and climbed up to look in 
at the windows, for the building could not contain 
They were 


nearly all those who wished to enter. 
thus able to see with their own eyes the falseness 
of the tales which had got about as to the nature 
of the ceremony, yet many of the old men wept 
loudly over what they considered a mark of in- 
sanity on the part of their chief. In the tribal 
parliament Shokomi’s action was definitely chal- 
lenged by Seketlu, who urged that his uncle had 


cut himself off from the nation, and could no 
longer be chief; but the majority were not in 
favour of such a sudden change. With their 


usual rough fairness they decided to wait and 
see what sort of chief Shokomi would make as 
a Christian, before deposing him, and putting 
Seketlu in his place; and Shokomi, on his side, 
promised to abdicate if he found that he could not 
reconcile his official duties with his faith. 

It was not in this direction, however, that the 
new convert’s chief trials lay. ‘The large en- 
closure which surrounded the chief’s abode seemed 
sadly empty, without the crowds of women and 
children that had inhabited the smaller huts; and 
the chief’s herd of cattle looked beggarly indeed, 
now that each of his former wives had been duly 


provided for. But even more grievous was the 


change in the congregation at church. Of late 
the whole of Shokomi’s large household had 


attended the services by his command, but now 
there were only Mataba and his mother, together 
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oF “IN FARTHEST IND,” ETC, 
with a few elderly women-servants. All the 
other wives, bitter and resolute enemies of 


Shokomi and his religion from henceforth, had 
returned to their own families, and the rest of 
the tribe, considering that public opinion had 
condemned the chief’s conduct, did not care to set 
foot inside the station. Outside it they gave 
themselves a good deal of trouble, to test the 
reality of his conversion. Like some people at 
home, though they were not Christians them- 
selves, they had a wonderfully clear idea of the 
way in which a Christian ought to behave under 
provocation; and with a pleasant feeling of secur- 
ity they said things to and about Shokomi which, 
as he lamented to Mr. Hildyard, would have cost 
them their lives a year before. 

Gradually, however, a slight change made itself 
felt, as if Shokomi’s sacrifice had at least con- 
vinced his people that there was something in 
Christianity after all. It was not that the petty 
persecution ceased, or that the church was sud- 
denly filled with eager listeners; but here and 
there a man would call to Mr. Hildyard as he 
passed to come in and talk, or a woman would ask 
to be taught to sew, that she might make herself 
a gown to come to church in. That was all, but 
the missionaries welcomed these signs of improve- 
ment, and looked forward to a more general awak- 
ening before long. But the Banoga had failed to 
recognise their day of visitation, and for some of 
them it was even now at an end. 

Nothing had been heard of Andries since his 
departure, and Rose was beginning to take com- 
fort in the thought that he must have returned to 
the Colony, when one day a mounted Hottentot 
brought a verbal message from him for Stephanus. 
He was still in the Republic, with Piet Coetzer, 
and had just received letters from home, which he 
wanted Stephanus to talk over with him. The 
request came at an inconvenient time, for harvest 
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“He saw by the moonlight « man creeping along the ground towards him in the 


shadow of the corn.” —Page 220. 


was just beginning; but it could easily be under- 
stood that Andries found difficulty in reading the 
letters for himself, and that his friends were 
equally unable to make them out. Stephanus and 
his servant Jantje set out, therefore, with the 
messenger, promising to return in a week; and 
Mr. Hildyard and the Hottentots, with a number 
of hired Bechuanas, went to work at the harvest. 
Until the corn was all under cover, it was neces- 
sary to keep guard over it in the fields at night, in 
view of the many enemies that menaced it. Two 
nights after the departure of Stephanus, Mr. Hild- 
yard was taking the first watch, with his gun 
over his shoulder. He had been careful to load 
one barrel with ball, in case of the appearance of 
a lion or hyena, but the other only with powder, 
so as to be able to frighten away any human 
marauders, without hurting them. He congratu- 
Jated himself on his forethought, when he saw by 
the moonlight a man creeping along the ground 
towards him in the shadow of the corn. Before 


he could even call ont and 
frighten the trespasser how- 
ever, the man raised himself 
and uttered a word of warn- 
ing, and he recognised Sho- 
komi’s voice. 

“Ra-Rosy, it is I,” said 
the chief. ‘‘T came to talk 
to you alone.” 

“Why, is anything 
wrong ?” 

“The men who herd the 
eattle lave brought word 
to-night that five of the 
Amabula, with a number of 


Hottentots and many cattle, 
are encamped in the pastures 
lower down the river. Their 
eattle will leave no grass for 
ours, and they have taken 


possession of the largest and 


deepest pool of water 

“They are on your land?” 

“The oldest man cannot 
remember a time when that 
land was not ours. It has 
always been our last hope in 
years of drought.” 

“And what do the tribe 
think about this?” 

“They would have me 
assemble my warriors, and 
come upon the Amabula by 
surprise, and kill them and 
take their cattle, but it does 
not seem to me that that 
would please Morimo, The 
Amabula are Christians, as 
Tam. I cannot attack them without warning.” 

“Right, Paul; we must avoid bloodshed by 
every ineans in our power. Tell Seketlu and the 
war party that to attack these Boers would be to 
bring all the rest upon us. They would be elad 
of an excuse todestroy the Banoga and take the 
country. You and I will go to-morrow and speak 
to them peaceably, and find out what they want.” 

The result of the next day’s embassy was not 
wholly satisfactory. Mr. Hildyard and Shokomi 
were challenged by an armed Boer as soon as they 
emerged from the hills, but they were nllowed to 
pass without difficulty. The commandant of the 
intruders, Piet Coetzer’s son Hendrik, was friendly 
enough, and explained that this year the territory 
of the Republic was suffering from drought, and 
that he had trekked here with his father’s cattle 
to try to save them from starvation. He had no 
intention of remaining after the summer was 
over, and he was willing to make a present to 
the Binoga, in ackuowledgment of their rights, if 
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they allowed him to remain unmolested. Mr. 
Hildyard was sorely puzzled. The five waggons 
belonging to the adventurers were carefully 
arranged in a laager, and iurther surrounded by a 
scherm, av enclosure of brushwood; but this was 
perhaps only a natural precaution to take in a 
strange neighbourhood. If the Boers had meant 
mischief, they would surely have come in larger 
numbers, and at any rate, it was clearly impos- 
sible to attack them and drive them out without 
any provocation. Stifling his misgivings, the 
missionary advised Shokomi to allow the Amabula 
to remain for the present, therefore, and the tribe 
submitted with some murmuring. 

Presently, however, it began to be whispered 
that the Boers were not playing fair. Five more 
Waggons, said to contain stores, and with the oxen 
driven and led by Hottentots, arrived at the 
laager, and were used to add to its extent. It 
was curious that such a small number of Boers 
should need such large quantities of stores for so 
short a stay, and some one suggested that the 
wagons really carried more men. This was 
confirmed by one or two friendly Bushmen, who 
succeeded in wriggling up to the laager and 
peering into it—doing this at the risk of their 
lives, since the Boer sentries kept all natives at 
a respectful distance. These men said that at 
night they had seen at least twenty Boers, instead 
of five, sitting round the fire in the midst of the 
circle of waggons, and the Banoga began to ask 
one another why the new arrivals were kept con- 


cealed, if their intentions were friendly. 
The tribe were still excited over this 
when other events came to disturb them further. 
Native herdsmen taking their cattle to the river- 
Persisting 


news, 


pastures were warned off by the Boers. 

that they had a right to the water, 
they found themselves driven away 
with sjamboks, leaving part of their 
herds behind. Almost at the same 
time, armed and mounted Boers, in 
couples, began to ride through the hills 
day by day, and were to be seen ex- 
amining the country, ostensibly in 
quest of strayed cattle. That the ex- 
cuse had some foundation appeared 
from a disquieting incident. Two of 
the Boer oxen were discovered in the 
garden cultivated by the wives of one 
of the minor chiefs attached to Seketlu’s 
party, and the women, much delighted, 
fetched their husband and his men, 
who promptly speared the trespassers, 
looking forward to a huge feast. At 
this point one of the Boer patrols rode 
up, and recognising the oxen, opened 
fire on the natives. A man was killed, 
and two women wounded, but the 
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sound of the firing drew together a crowd of 
armed men, before whose threatening advance 
the Boers found it advisable to retire. 

This state of things could not continue, and Mr. 
Hildyard and Shokomi were again appointed to 
visit the Boer laager, in order to remonstrate; but 
even before they could start on their errand, a 
fresh grievance presented itself. The Boers had 
been joined, it appeared, by a number of friendly 
natives from their own territories, and these had 
been robbing the gardens of the Banoga. This 
loss touched the tribe in its tenderest point; and 
the women, on whom all the labour of tending 
the gardens fell, forgot their usual silent submis- 
siveness, and urged their husbands loudly, with 
taunts and reproaches, to obtain redress. Acting 
as the mouthpiece of the angry crowd, Seketlu 
stood up in the assembly, and denounced Shokomi 
as a traitor. He had become a Christian like the 
white people, and had sold the tribe to them. But 
for him, the first five of the Amabula who had 
come with the waggons would have been de- 
stroyed, and then the rest would have left the 
Banoga country alone. The hearers were almost 
all ranged upon Seketlu’s side, and it was some 
time before Shokomi was even allowed to speak. 
War was demanded on all hands, and the warriors 
called upon Seketlu to lead them to the fight. 
Shokomi’s task was a difficult one, but he sue- 
ceeded in getting a hearing at last. He agreed 
with the tribe that the outrages must cease, but 
if this could be effected without going to war, it 
should be. The Amabula were numerous and 
merciless, and to cut off this commando would 
simply mean that others would come and sweep 
the country. If peace 
could be maintained 


“Mr. Hildyard was sorely 
puzzled.”— Page 221. 
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until Redbeard returned with a message from the 
Great Chief in the Colony, the tribe would be saved. 

Very unwillingly the assembly yielded to the 
arguments of Shokomi, and allowed him to depart 
on his embassy. ‘This time Mr. Hildyard and he 
were detained on the outskirts of the Boer en- 
campment until an escort had been summoned to 
conduct them to the langer. Here they saw over 
a dozen Boers, and they were both of opinion that 
others were looking out of the waggons. Hendrik 
Coetzer received them without any of his former 
friendliness. He laughed at the idea that he and 
nis commando were trespassing on land belonging 
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“Wrapping his cloak round him he turned to leave the 
langer."—Page 222. . 


to the Banoga. They had occupied the country 
in the name of the Republic, and meant to keep 
it. The natives might fight if they liked, but 
they would be better advised to come in and sub- 
mit, They must work for their masters, to whom 
all the cattle in the country now naturally be- 
longed, but they would be allowed to grow corn 
for themselves in their leisure hours. 

Shokomi was too indignant to speak when 
this was translated to him. Wrapping his cloak 
round him, he turned to leaye the laager, trem- 
bling with anger, but Mr. Hildyard held him 
back. Fully aware that but for his presence the 
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Boers would have thought little of shooting or 
kidnapping the angry chief, he threw himself into 
the fray for the sake of his native friends. The 
Boers would concede nothing, promise nothing; 
but Mr. Hildyard laboured on for the preve 


tion of 
bloodshed. 


The Boers should remain in possession 
cf the river-pastures for the present, until the 
matter could be referred to the arbitration of the 
Cape Government, but they must keep their cattle 
and their native allies from trespassing; and if 
they made any attempt to enter the 
invade the country now actually in the oceupa- 
pation of the Banoga, it would be accepted as a 
_ declaration of war. The Boers smoked on, 
“y uttering meditative grunts at intervals, to 

show they were attending, but Mr. Hildyard 

f could obtain no assent from them. He retired 
| at last, in despair warning them that their 

blood would be upon their own heads should 

they cross the line he had marked out. 

“T fear we cannot hope for peace,” he said 
sadly to Shokomi, as they returned. ‘“ Their 
interest .is to force on a conflict at once, so as 
to forestall any appeal to the Colony, just as 

| it is our object to gain time and obtain the 

Great Chief’s support.” 

“hey will have to kill all the men of the 
Banoga before they can cat up our land,” 
said Shokomi fiercely. 
you will fight for us?” 

“No; I cannot fight, but I will come with 
you and do what I can to heal the wounded. 
I wish Blackhair had come back. It is extra- 
ordinary, his delaying in this way.” 

“Perhaps he has been kept by the Ama- 
bula,” suggested the chief. “ I thought I saw 
in one of the waggons the face of his brother, 
who visited you, and whose slave you set 
free.” 

“Andries!” Mr. Hildyard started. “1 
hope not. I have never been able to like 
Andries; but I could not believe him capable 

of such a dastardly plot. Stephanus may 

have found other friends in the Republic to 
visit. What measures do you intend to take 
for protecting your people, Paul?” 

“T shall set spies to watch the Jaager of the 
Amabula, to bring word if they set out to surprise 
us. ‘Then we will lay wait for them in the hills, 
and those who escape will let us alone.” 

The tribe approved warmly of Shokomi’s plan 
of campaign when he returned to them; and 
Seketlu, glad, as he said, to find that the chief’s 
blood had not all turned to milk, and that there 
was some prospect of a fight, offered himself as one 
of the spies. As his scouting powers were well 
known, Shokomi welcomed the offer, and Seketlu 
departed with a number of subordinates, who 
were to watch the Boer laager night and day. In 


hills or 


“And you, Ra-Rosy, 


FOR 


the meantime, all the Banoga of military age 
were called up and kept under arms at Lihuli, 
ready to march at once to any point that might 
be threatened in the range of hills which divided 
them from the enemy. For nearly a week nothing 
important was reported by the spies, but one 
evening a man came running to the town in hot 
haste. Great activity had been observable all 
day in the Boer camp, and Seketlu had gathered 
from the talk of the native allies that an attack 
was to be made that night. He himself was pre- 
pared to offer himself as a guide to the Boers, 
lead them into an ambuscade, if Shokomi 
Mr. Hildyard looked 
message came. 


and 
would so arrange matters. 
anxiously at the chief when the 
Shokom: was pondering the suggestion deeply. 

‘““No!” he exclaimed 
at last. “The Amabula 
know what to expect if 
the 
we will 


moun- 
not 
deceit. 


they enter 
tains, but 
entrap them by 
That would displease 
Morimo. Tell Seketlu 
and the other spies to 
fall back before them, 
and bring us word which 
way they are coming.” 

Before the messenger 
had even left the chief’s 
enclosure, Shokomi_ be- 
gan to muster his array. 
The men who had been 
expecting the summons, 
assembled forthwith: a 
fine looking 
with their 


crowd of 
fellows, 
spears and small Bechu- 
ana shields. Shokomi, 
conspicuous among his 
half-clad troops in his 
skin clothes,—made in 
imitation of Mr, Hildyard’s,—addressed his fol- 
lowers before starting, impressing upon them his 
absolute command that, contrary to the usual 
Bechuana custom, the enemy’s wounded were not 
to be injured. Mr. Hildyard followed with a few 
words, inviting any man who might be hurt to 
come or send to him for treatment, and the army 
marched out, the missionary and old Kobus un- 
armed, but laden with bandages and other neces- 
sarvies, keeping close to Shokomi. 

As for Mrs. Hildyard and Rose, they remained 
at home in terrible anxiety, which was not re- 
lieved by the valour of Kees, Klaas and Saart, 
who were patrolling the verandah gun in hand, 
in a state of high excitement, which led them to 
fire whenever they thought they saw anything 
moving in the garden. They also challenged 
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very loudly when they heard each other coming, 
and once or twice ran into one another in the 
dark. and began a deadly fight, each under the 
impression that the other was an enemy. Mrs. 
Hildyard and Rose had to rush out with lights to 
separate them, and thus the time passed until it 
was nearly morning. Then the two women, 
sitting anxiously listening, heard Mr. Hildyard’s 
voice calling to Klaas to fetch Mataba and his 
mother to the station at once. They ran out 
eagerly, to find Mr. Hildyard and Kobus carrying 
some one between them. 
“ Who is it?” cried Mrs. Hildyard. 
“Tt is Paul. We must hide him in the storeroom, 
and his wife and child must 
come here too. They will not 


be safe in the town.” 


““Shokomi, conspicuous among his | 
clothes.”— Page : 


lf-clad troops in his skin 
3. 


Mrs. Hildyard sighed, for Leapa, Shokomi’s re- 
maining wife, was a sore trial to her husband and 
his white friends. She still preferred a dirty skin 
cloak and a coating of grease and red ochre to an 
English dress, and it was impossible to get her 
dull mind to take in the smallest scrap of know- 
ledge. But now she was to come and live in the 
house. 

“Then we are defeated. papa?” asked Rose, as 
Shokomi was carried into the store-cupboard, a 
small dark room off the kitchen, constructed with- 
out windows by Dirck Muller's advice, in order to 
afford the ladies a refuge from spears in case of an 
attack on the house. 

“Defeated? Notfairly. Seketluhas betrayed us. 
He led the Boers round, to come upon us from be- 
hind, and at least half of our men, on a signal 
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from him, joinedthem. Most of the rest managed 
to escape, when they saw the odds against us, but 
Paul's bodyguard fell fighting rounl him almost 
toaman. Kobus and I waited to find his body, 
hoping to give it Christian burial, but he is 


WORDS. 


still 
here.” 


breathing, and we him 


have brought 
“ But won't Soketlu want you to give him up? 
Would you do it?” 


“© My life first,” said Mr. Hildyard shortly. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ROAD TO THE OLD CHURCH. 


“MY FATHER’S HOUSE.” 


BY THE RIGHT REV. W. PAKENHAM 


WALSH, D.D., 
FORMERL 


Y BISHOP OF OSSORY. 
~\Y Father's House”—the words are full 
of sweet and hallowed associations. 
Even in respect of earthly homes they 
tell of rest, of love, of peace. Oh, what 
memories come up to us of the days of youth, as 
we think of a father’s house, of the home of our 
childhood—that dearest, brightest of all the 
places of our earthly sojourn; from which, after 
all, no seas can separate, no continents divide us: 
to which, after life’s long toilsome journey, we 
would fain go back and die. Methinks I could 
stir som hearts to their deepest depths of earthly 
feeling, were I to dwell upon the thought of an 
earthly father’s home. But the dearest, fondest, 
purest home that rises to our remembrance is but 
a faint and feeble image of that home concerning 
which Jesus says, “In My Father's house are 
many mansions.” Gather together if you can, all 
the affection that ever brightened, all the tender- 
ness that ever hallowed, all the virtue that ever 
enriched an earthly home, and it pales and 
wanes away before the blessedness that shall 
sanctify and beautify the Home above. For God 


is the light of it, and Christ is the love of it, 
and the Holy Spirit is the life of it through all 
eternities for evermore. 

Cherish homelike thoughts of heaven; bring it 
mear to you in its blessed character as your 
Father's House, and your own eternal Home. Do 
this, and it will reflect light and love upon your 


Thy Tora 


ts Truth.” 
earthly home; do this, and it will help you to 
keep strife and discord far away; do this, and by 
God’s grace it will quicken and 


your 
intensify your aspirations Home 


steps 
towards the 
whither you are journeying. 

And then let us try to realize that the House of 
Prayer is the earthly counterpart of our Father's 
House. Remember Christ has taught us to 
associate the thought of the one with the thought 
of the other. He reserved the title ‘ My 
Father’s House” on earth for the place where His 
people meet to worship Him. Is it not His own 
most gracious promise that * Where two or three 
are met together in My Name, there am I in the 
midst of them”? that promise, as 
some one has said, dignify a small congregation 
and annihilate a Does it not link 
Heaven to earth, and does it not remind us that 
those whom we meet as fellow-worshippers here 
below are those whom we hope to meet as fellow- 
worshippers above ? 


has 


Does not 


large one? 


Ought not this thought to 
beget reverence and childlike love? Ought it not 
to stir us up to unity and concord? Ought not 
the House of Prayer to be to us acentre of light 
and blessing—at once a sanctuary and a home? 

And surely it warns us against the intrusion of 
unhallowed thoughts as we approach our Father's 
House and worship at His footstool. 
singer has said :— 


A sweet 


“Let vain or busy thoughts have here no part, 

Bring not thy plough, thy plots, thy pleasures there; 
Christ purged His temple, s> must thou thy heart; 
All worldly thoughts are but thieves met together 
To cozen thee. Look to thy actions well, 

For churches either are our heaven or hell.” 

The wisest of men has thus admonished us: 
“ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the House of 
God, and be more ready to hear than to offer the 
sacrifice of fools.” And a greater than Solomon 
has reminded us that “God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” Oh, let the language of every 
heart be this: It is my Father’s House, and in 
honouring it I will seek to honour Him. It is 
my Father's House, and in loving it I will 
endeavour to show my love to Him. Oh, may its 
sacred privileges attract us with a more than 
magnetic power, and constrain us to exclaim in 
the words of David, “Lord, I have loved the 
habitation of Thine House and the place where 
Thine Honour dwelleth.” “ A day in Thy courts 


an | 
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is better than a thousand; I had rather be a 
doorkeeper in the house of my God than to dwell 
in the tents of wickedness.” 


THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF 
WORCESTER. 

Titere is nothing more precious in the record of 
our Lord’s agony in the garden than the assurance 
that it gives us of His perfect sympathy with us 

of His sympathy with us in our loneliness, and 
His syinpathy with us in our sorrow. 

I. And first there is His sympathy with us in 
son 


owr loneliness. Every human heart has its 
of loneliness. There is not only the awful loneli- 
ness of the last hour, There is the lonetiness of life. 


“Not even the tenderest heart 
and near our own 
f the reasons why 


we smile or sgh. 


Kuows 


ach in bis hidden sphere of 
joy or woe, 
Oue hermit spirits range 
and dwell apart ; 


Our see all around in 


LLues of their own fresh bor- 
rowed from the heart.” 


We know what it is to 
be lonely in a crowd, to see 
no eye answering ours, to 
have no hand to grasp ours 
in living, loving fellow- 
ship. Well, this was the 
Saviour’s burden too. He 
was always infinitely 
above even His chosen 
companions. They could 
not understand Him; His 
thoughts, His aspirations, His sorrows, His joy 
He was a 


were such as they could not share. 
stranger to His brethren, even an alien to His 
mother’s children. 

But what does His example teach us? Not to 
despise sympathy, not to refuse it, to look for it, 
to seek it even from those who may not be able to 
enter into all our feelings, who may even sleep 
through our agony, and yet who have true hearts 
and warm hearts nevertheless. And then there is 
not only His example, but there is that which is 
more precious still, the knowledge and the assur- 
ance of His sympathy. He who was so lonely 
Himself can feel for your loneliness. On His 
mighty heart, on His perfect knowledge, on His 
uever-failing sympathy you may rest at all times. 
Pather and mother may have forsaken you. God 
may haye taken away from you, in His mysterious 
providence, husband or wife, son or daughter, 
brother anj friend; you may be alone in the 


~~ 


world. But as He said, “ \nd yet I am not alone,” 
so you may say, “I am not alone, because He is 
with me, Whose love never fails, Whose sympathy 
is never weariel, Whose help is never refused.” 

I]. And as with loneliness, so with sorrow. 
There-are sorrows which it seems almost impos- 
sible to bear. There are deep sorrows which cast 
us on our face, with the exceeding bitter ery, 
“O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me.” Then what consolaticn in the thought, 
that He has passed through the same experience, 
that He, the Perfect Man, the well-beloved of the 
Father knew not how to bear His burden, would 
have escaneld from it if He could without 
disobedience to His Father's will. 

Knowing this, remembering this, shall we not 


also learn the lesson of His resignation? Let 
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sorrow have its way. We may pour it out before 
our Father. We need not repress the utterance. 
Nay more—we may be bold in our grief, for He 
was. We may ask the impossible—the dear life 
that the physician tells us is past recovery, the 
fulfilment of a desire which to human appearance 
is hopeless. We need not keep anything back. 
Only with the utterance of the sorrow and the 
desire let there be the utterance of the submission. 
“Not my will, but Thine be done.” It is hard to 
say it. The murmur rises to the lips. The heart 
refuses to be comforted. But we look at Him 
crushed with His burden of woe: and as we look, 
something of His spirit of submission gathers 
upon our souls, and the darkness is fringed with 
light; and we hear a voice saying, “ When thou 
passest through the rivers I will be with thee, and 
through the floods, they shall not overflow thee; 
when thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not 
be burned, neither shall the fame kindle upon thee.” 
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WGIRL from one of the largest schools, 


to be hovsemaids, and one who also 
‘iselects this calling, writes a very good 
4/and somewhat original essay. She says, 
“T would not stand about and gossip 
or sit still and do nothing in the afternoons. When TI 
sweep the rooms I must sweep in the corners as well 
as in the middle, and then when I go to a higher 
place my mistress will give me a good character. 
‘There is another thing none of us ought ever to do, 
and that is to steal. I hope I shall never steal when 
I go out to service.” 

Another “housemnaid” writes, “When I go to 
bed TI will not keep in bed but get up early. I will 
make my imistress’s bed nice and tidy, so that she can 
have a comfortable sleep and not wake up in the 
middle of her sleep because she does not feel com- 
fortable.” 

Yet another girl who wants to be a housemaid 
gives among the reasons for her choice that “the 
work is lighter than a general servant’s. I should 
only have my own work to do and should not be 
much inthe kitchen. I would like doing the work 
upstairs and opening the door to visitors. How 
polite I must try to be if I have todo this! I have 
heard that a housemaid often has to speak to the 
visitors because she has to see to their bedrooms and 
wait upon them. I should like that sort of work.” 

A girl who wants to bea cook, enumerating the 
various features of such service, says, “A cook 
always ought to take care to wear a cool print dress 
when she is doing her work. An advantage in being 
cook is that she is paid higher wages than any other 
domestic servant. Ina family where much company 
is entertained a cook who knows her work is always 
valued. People like to feel that they can trust her 
to send tasty meals to table not only for themselves 
but for their visitors.” 

A girl who wants to be a dressmaker writes :—“ To 
be a dressmaker is rather a hard thing. If you were 
asked to make a dress fora very grand lady and you 
made it carelessly, the lady would not be at all pleased 
with it, and most certainly it would have to be 
unpicked, and there would be your work all done for 
nothing. It is also very useful to know how to 
dress a child, for if Iam so happy in later life as 
to have children of my own, I will know how to 
dress them properly, and that is more than some 
people know.” 

A girl, fifteen years of age, who has been in the 
school five years, and desires to be a teacher, says, 
* There is not much pleasure in close study, but the 
hard part must come first, then the fruit and the 
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rest in heaven. Thero 
is a nobleness in work. 
Not only is work nec- } 
essary but it gives a | 
satisfaction in life 
which the idle can 
never feel. We are 
born into the world to 
make ourselves useful ; 
to do our little best to 
help it forward, and 
there is a pleasure in 
earnest, useful labour. 
To bea teacher I must 
be well educated ; but 
educated in the true 
sense. Not simply to 
know many things, as knowledge is not education 
any more than it is wisdom. I must try to culti- 
vate the minds of the children; to lead them kindly 
and gently in the true path; to persuade them to 
do right and make them feel that they are doing right 
because it is best and not because they are forced by 
a stronger will than their own. If I am what I hope 
to be my power shall be the power of love.” 

A girl of fourteen, whose choice is domestic ser- 
vice, writes an equally good essay. “I should like,” 
she says, “to get on when I leave school. How I do 
not quite know, nor what I should like to do, In my 
spare time I should like to improve myself by read- 
ing books of travel and lives of great men. If I get 
on in my ordinary lessons while I am at school 
perhaps I might venture to learn a little French. I 
am always longing to know that. I should be able 
to understand the different French cookery names. 
There is a magazine I have seen called The Modern 
Instructor, which T should like very much. It has 
all kinds of instructive things in it. Surely in 
whatever situation I am I could find a little time 
every day to enjoy myself in this way. I do not 
mean to negles, my work or not mend my clothes, 
but instead of going out I could spend that time to 
iny liking. I think it is nice for a servant to be well 
informed about everything.” 


There are exceedingly naive remarks in some of 
the essays. A girl desiring to be a housemaid, says, 
“My greatest pleasure in housework is hhearth- 
stoning steps, because it makes the entrance to the 
house look so clean.” Another elects to bo a parlour- 
maid because, “It is a better kind of work to do the 
drawing-room, dining-room and parlour, tian to be 
always down in the kitchen doing the very dirtiest - 
work.” A girl who wants to be a nurse describes 


how she would like to assist in the cure of a patient, 
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and concludes, “and when she was well 
you could tell her that you helped to 
save her life.” 

One girl, choosing dome: 
wants “to bea helper in a business 
and remarks that 
“like to go messages and do a little 
That would be very nice 


tie s 


vice, 


house,” she would 


housework. 


because [I could have a look at the 
shops and have plenty of excitement. 
The fable of ‘the flies and the honey 
pot’ is running in my head now, 


warning me to take heed to its moral. 


‘Pleasure bought with pain hurts.’ I 


must be careful then to do my duty. 
[ think if Iam truthful my mistress 
will excuse a great deal in me. Un- 


5 


truthfulness is mean, cowardly and 


wicked. Untruthful people stand dis- 
graced and are shunned by all honour- 
able persons. Now to the future. 


; : From a photo 8; 
After a year going on asI have tried wesc peste Sa) 


to describe, I think I would try to get 
some steps higher and help to serve in a shop, if I 
could lodge in the house. I like waiting on and oblig- 
ing others, so here would be a grand opportunity.” 
A girl e to do good with a 
wish to be approved writes: what 
position in life [ would like to take, my answer is a 
ready one, for it is simply a cook, although at the 
My reason 


who combines a de 
“As I am asked 


same time it is a great deal in my eyes 
for liking this occupation is that I think in this I 
would be best able to help my relations, so that if 
any of them were to get ill I would be able to make 
them some little dainty, and I know they would feel 
quite proud of me.” 

That some of the girls are not altogether lacking 
in a love of the beautiful may be gathered from the 
One girl, who wants to be a 


following extracts. 
lady’s companion, says, “I like travelling and am 
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LEARNING THE CHEMISTRY OF 


fond of the beauties of Nature. There are many 
scenes which I should like to paint.” 

A girl who wants to be a nurse concludes thus: 
“There is a beautiful picture, ‘The Roll Call,’ in our 
schoolroom, and I never pass it by without thinking 
of our brave wounded soldiers out in South Africa, 
and wishing I was old enough to go to help nurse 
them, like Florence Nightingale in the Crimean 
War.” 

Another girl, writing on her chosen calling of 
dressmaker, speaks of the work as less exacting than 
domestic service, and adds, ‘“ Best of all I would have 
more time to myself, but especially to think of God 
and say my morning and night prayers.” 

A third girl, who also desires to be a dressmaker, 
thinks that calling good because “ you can manage 
with only two dresses, and you can think about God 
more than if you were in a situation.” 

A girl who wants to be a nurse has also 
something to say about the value of religion. 
“Tf,” she writes, “a person was ill who knew 
nothing about the great God who made her, 
and who even died for her, then perhaps [ 
could help her by telling her something about 
the great God and His wonderful work.” 

From the essays of half a dozen children who 
desire to become missionaries we give a con- 
cluding extract, which may be taken as a fair 
sample of the rest. It runs as follows: * When 
Iam older and able to earn my own living I 
should like to be a missionary. I should learn 
all about the heathen countries and the people 
in them. I should like to be a missionary 
because [ am in a Christian country with 
churches and ministers to preach; and then I 
think of the poor heathen who have no 
churches. A missionary’s life is rathera difli- 
cult one because the heathen won't give up 
their idols easily, and the preacher's life is 
sometimes in danger.” 
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THE DOME, BRIGHTON. 


—yO the Church Congress is coming down 
south to Brighton,” I said to William, 
) who is “ Sussex ? born and bred. 

He screwed up his eyes until the 
crow’s feet marked his face. Wilham 
never gives his tongue a chance to 
run away with his wits. 

*€ Aye, for sure,” he answered at last, with great 
deliberation. 

* Newcastle in 1899, London in 1900, Brighton 
in 1901—the Congress is a rolling stone,” 1 went 
on, speaking more to myself than to William. 
But when I expected no coimment it came, and 
very much to the point. 

“There be a sayin’, he remarked, “which I 
wouldn’t go so far as to contradict, ‘that a 
sittin’ hen gets no feathers.” 

This is the kind of wisdom that sparkles, like 
dew on the grass at dawn, in William’s conver- 
sation. Year after year he has spent at his 
lonely shepherding on the downs; it needs no 
wild fancy to imagine him but a few generations 
removed from the Psalmist. 

Like the “still waters,” those shepherds seem 
untroubled by every wind that blows. They 
are not ignorant; they read a weekly newspaper 
and an occasional daily, and they are as those 
who look on. Something of the quiet and calm 
of the past appears to wrap them round. Nor is 
this altogether surprising. They live where 
change has least affected the land. “It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say,” remarks Dr. 
Louis Robinson, “that no alteration has taken 
place in the methods of harnessing and driving 
the ox-teams since the times when our Aryan 
forefathers traversed the plains of Central 
Europe with their herds and their wagons. 
The primitive yoke is still in use, and all at- 
tempts to improve on its principle have been 
in vain. The farm ox-man still uses a goad 
such as we read of in the Bible.” 


Of course Sussex is an ideal home for legends, “a 
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and many are the fairy tales that are still told of the 
strange green rings of the Downs. But some of the 
ancient traditions are based upon truth. The cathe- 
dral city of Chichester has preserved at least one 
wonderful story. About the middle of the sixth 
century a ship went ashore on Selsey 


sill, having 
on board Wilfrid and his clergy. 


At the instigation 
of a pagan priest the Sussex wreckers attempted to 


complete the destruction begun by the storm, and 
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would have killed all the ship’s passengers and crew. 
3ut at the critical moment a stone from a sling 
struck the pagan priest; then the tide came suddenly 
in, the wind shifted, the vessel got out to sea, and 
reached Sandwich. After a few years the Bishop 
landed at the same place, first won the hearts of the 
people by teaching them the use of nets, and then 
himself became a fisher of men by teaching them 
us that a three years’ 


Christianity. 3ede 
drought, followed by famine and disease, had caused 
widespread suffering and death. By forties and 
fifties the people had leaped from the rocks in despair 
But, so the legend 


and dashed themsélves to pie 
says, the conversion of the tribe to Christianity was 
immediately followed by plenteous showers of rain, 
and in gratitude the see of Selsey, afterwards in 
William the Conqueror’s reign transfer red to Chiches- 
ter, was established. I need not stop to 
describe the magnificent architecture of 
the cathedral, as it now exists—its 
aisles, nave, and south transept win- 
dows; nor can I do more than refer to 
the old-world city, its quaint simplicity 
and its fine sense of hospitality. 

So much for the extreme west of 
Sussex. Nearer Brighton we may 
stumble upon another interesting leg: 
end, connected with ancient Steyning 
whose Norman church is the last 
resting-place of Ethelwulf and Cuth- 
man, of whose identity there is much 
doubt. It is said that he was the 
patron of Steyning and of Sussex shep- 
herds; for he drew a mystic circle 
with his crook upon the Downs, and 
bade his sheep keep within it till he 
returned from dinner, and they, mar- 
yellous to relate, obeyed him. On 
another occasion, when conveying an 


aged mother in a wheelbarrow (!), 
the cord which he had looped over 
his shoulders to support it snapped 
as he was crossing a hayfield. The 
haymakers jeered at this mishap, 
and the legend adds that Cuth- 
man prayed that annual showers 
about harvest-time should always 
spoil their crops, which was lit 
ally fulfilled. This, however, does 
not end the story. Cuthinan 
managed to prop up his barrow 
with elder twigs, which, however, 
im turn gave way. Then it oc- 
curred to him that this double 
breakdown ‘was intended as a 
Divine message, and he interpreted 
it asacommand to build a chureh 
in that place. This he did, and the 
parish church is said to stand on 
the very spot where the wheel- 
barrow fell to the ground. 

No doubt the right way to ap- 
proach Brighton is by road, and preferably in the 
bygone time-honoured coach. There need be no 
difficulty about this, for the “stage” still runs be- 
tween London and Brighton. One cannot, with 
motor-ears and eycles sharing the road, imagine 
oneself in the good old days; but that is not wholly 
desirable, despite what a lover of the past has told 
us. “Them was happy days,” said he, “afore re- 
form and rails turned everything upside down, and 
men rode, as Nature intended they should, on’ turn- 
pikes, with coaches and smart active horses, and 
not by machinery, like bags of cotton and hard- 
But coaches is done for ever, and a heavy 
They was the pride of the country: 
eerd gem- 


ware. 
blow it is! 
there wasn’t anything like them, as I’ve 
men say from forrin parts, to be found nowhere, nor 


never will again.” 
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We shall not be sorry if the fares are never heard 
of again. For the twelve hours’ journey from London 
to Brighton each passenger was charged from I6s. to 
25s. The slow time was due to the dreadful state of 
the roads, which were at times nearly knee-deep in 
mud—so much so that Dr. John Burton gravely 
insists that the long-leggedness of Sussox folk is due 
to the lengthening of the muscles and bones, caused 
by the exertion of pulling their feet out of the mud! 

Two other facts in connection with the famous 
Brighton road are worth noting. ‘The “ hobby-horse ” 
cyele was ridden in twelve hours from London to 
“London by the Sea” in 1869, aud in 1896 motor-cars 
covered the distance—fifty-one and a half miles—for 
the first time without breaking down. 

Now it is again the turn for legendary lore. How 
many people who know the Devil’s Dyke are ac- 
quainted with the reputed origin of the name? All 
who have seen it remember the wild, uncanny appear- 
ance of the Dyke, and there can be little doubt that 
the story has been made to fit. It is said that the 
Evil One dug it to let in the sea and deluge the 
country, “envying the numerous churches of the 
Weald.” But the plan was checkmated—so the 
superstition runs—by an old woman, who, being 
disturbed from her sleep by the noise of the work, 
peeped out of her window, and, recognizing the 
Enemy of Man, had the presence of mind to hold up 
a candle, which he mistook for the rising sun, and 
beat a hasty retreat! 
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Finally a word about modern Brighton. The 
Congress is opening at a favourable time of the year, 
and we hope that visitors may be spared those bitter 
winds which can whistle 
streets, which descend pr 
thoroughfares. 


down the narrow side 
cipitously into the main 
2 to be simultaneous meet- 
ings—imorning, afternoon, and evening—in the Dome 
and Corn Exchange, with sectional meetings in the 
Royal Pavilion. 


There ax 


These buildings are quite close 
together, and that they make a strangely oriental 
appearance in the midst of modern Brighton may be 
seen from our special photographs. Architects have 
said hard things of the Pavilion, but it has its 
admirers, who like something novel “ for a change.” 
It cost an enormous sum of money, the land alone 
swallowing up £70,000. What was spent in the 
building no one knows, but it is significant that the 
workmen drew “sixteen days’ wages a week.” No 
wonder public opinion on George LY. 
was thus expressed — 


expensive tastes 


“Shut up—no not the King, bat the Pavilion, 
Or else ‘twill cost us all another million!" 

In 1850 the Brighton Commissioners acquired the 
Pavilion as town property for £53,000. In the 
vestibule may be noticed a bust of the Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, whose sermons have reached an enormous 
circulation. The inscription runs: “Work, my 
brethren ; true work, done honestly and manfully for 
Christ, never can be failure.” What an inspiring 
motto for the Church Congress of 1901. 
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SS=SHREE whole days have slipped by 
—P 

since that last little scene by the 

meadow gate. Such long days! At 

least, Lieschen never remembered any 

so long in her life before; they might 

have been years, she thought, instead 


ot days. 
“What is it that has come over the dear little 


one?” her mother asked herself anxiously. “She 
does not laugh, she does not eat ; and as she is losing 
the roses from her cheeks, maybe she does not sleep 
either. Can it be the little calf that she is fretting 
about?” 

And truly Lieschen was like a stray thing. She 
would forget her work, and stand looking up at the 
dark heights of the mountains above as if Jost in 
thought, or else wander down to the Alpen Rose and 
linger outside the tea-garden, only to return again 
later with a wistful look in her'eyes. On the third 
afternoon when she wandered down, the tea-garden 
was almost empty, only André’s master sat bya small 


table reading. Lieschen approached and eyed him 
furtively. “Ah, but these English are cold!” she 


muttered to herself. “They do not care for those 
who serve them, Sec how cali and content this one 
looks, when all the while the poor André is lost, and 
may have fallen down a crevasse and broken his 
dear neck. But who cares?” 
The Englishman in question laid down his news- 
paper at that moment. 
“The wandering stars have lost the moon, their mother, 
And go a’seeking her in vain along the fields of night,” 
sang a voice from the verandah above 
The young man at the table turned and looked up 
with a laugh, saying, “ You should sing it thus, 
cousin,— 
“phe sweet milkmaid has lost her pet,—ah whither? 
And goes a’secking her in vain along the fields of flowers.” 


It would be more up-to-date, you know !” 


Lieschen heard the jest, and with a bitter little 
laugh she ran away down the road, hardly knowing 
where she went. Only an old woman passing at the 
time noticed that she wrung her hands as she ran, 
and thought she must still be sorrowing for her 
little red cow, for she did not catch the broken words 
which fell from her lips,— 

“Ah, why did T let him go? Cold heart that I 
was, Why did I let him go away?” 
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Poor foolish Lieschen! Conscience was pricking 
her sore in those days, and she was tormented with 
all sorts of vague alarms. Every one was ready to 
say kind things to her, and to try to console her 
for her loss. But she resented their kindness, for she 
knew she was acting a lie, and imbedded deep in her 
heart was a secret. As though she were foolish 
enough really to care so much about a lost calf! 
It was not the red calf for which she was sorrowing. 
No, no; it was André for whom Lieschen was looking. 
But how could she tell people this? She remembered 
so well his last words to her three nights ago: “I 
will find your little red cow for you or [ will die!” 
And perhaps he was dead, who knew? No one had 
seen himall these days, for Lieschen had beei careful 
to ask at the hotel where the English gentleman’s 
valet had gone lately. The servants had laughed 
at her when she asked the question, though little 
they guessed the beating of heart concealed beneath 
her joking nonchalance. 

* Ah,” chaffed one, “‘Lieschen finds those pails too 
heavy to carry alone.” 

“Well,” answered she, “and if a little beast of 
burden offers himself, why not use him? Ah, no, 
*tis you I pity, poor ones! It must be so lonely here 
now without your parley-vouing littfe mionsieur 
skipping round and making you all french bows and 
compliments in turn.” 

“No, no, Lieschen, he gave away too many to thee 
to have aught left for us,” replied another maid. 
“But he’s gone now,” she continued, “and no one 
knows where. Three nights ago he returnecl to the 
hotel Jate, and after speaking with his master he 
went out again, and has not been back since.”’ 

“T did hear the gentleman say to the little miss, 
his cousin,” added the hall porter, “that André had 
craved leave tomake a smal! excursion by hirnself for 
a few days; so perhaps the Herr knows all about it, 
for he is not much concerned. and so long as his 
valet is back in time for the departure next week, he 
will not trouble. The little miss, his cousin, is all 


“Maybe he’s at the top of the Jungfrau talking 
French to the mists,” laughed one of the * boots.” 

Lieschen had heard suflicient, and hastened away 
Did not she know well enough where 
The brave, Jind André, he had 
Perhaps he was far 


to be alone. 
André had gone? 
gone to seek her little red cow. 


Sere 


fe Orme 
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Away up the mountains, and it w 
now, and there had been thick mists in the mornings 
of late. Alas! how well might he lose his way, and 
berhaps slip over some steep rock and be killed — 
killed—killed! all for her sake. And now this morn- 
ing, as she ran away from the young Englishman’s 
Jesting words, she kept repeating to herself, « Why 
«lid T let him g0? cold heart that I was!” 

Unheedingly she ran on, following the winding 
read which led down to Interlaken, until at length, 
eqquite exhausted, she was fain to slacken he 
Then she began to note the way she was taking. 
Suddenly she Stopped short, as if struck by some idea, 
“* I know!” she cried aloud; “André 
may little red cow, and I—I wil} go ar 
Then the question arose in 


asso cold at night 


Yr pace. 


has gone to seek 
nd seek André! 
her mind, « Where 2” 


“Turning sh arply 


Yes, indeed, where ? “Everywhere,” answered the 
girl passionately, and, as jf inspired wit) new 
strength and courage, she hastened at once from the 
broad roadway, and began to retrace her steps by a 
steep, rugged pathway through the Woods, «J 
know,” she murmured to herself; “the dear André 
will have climbed high, away and away to the great 
mountain pastures that [ once spoke to him of, He 
might think to find the little calf there,” 

Up and up she went, only resting now and again 
to gather breath for a steeper ascent. But long 
before she was out of the wood, her strength began 
to fail her. She had eaten but lightly that morning, 
mad now the lack of food and repose was telling upon 
her. 

At last, when she reached a smal] log hut ‘half 
concealed by the thick bushes which grew around, 
she was obliged to turn aside from the pathway and 
throw herself down on the green sward on the other 


» 8he saw Andre stank 


softly her lullaby, 
sphere and the low 


aris, but very soon, it seemed 

awakened by a new sound in the 
tinkle, tinkle of 2 cow bell. 
and listened. Yes, surely 
was & cow bell, and the Sweetest music she had heard 
for days, for it was just like the tinkling of the bell 
of her little red cow. With every nerve on stretch, 
she held herself Motionless to listen, 
sound was, and every moment coming nearer. Yes, 
there, coming round the corner of the hut, was a 
small red cow with a white star on her forehead and 
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side. Thus, with the hut between herself and the 
path, she might rest unseen by any chance passers- 
by, though few indeed would be likely to coine that 
way now. 

She sat very still, with 
lap and her tired head 
on its stalk, while eve 


her hands folded in her 
drooping like a fragile flower 

ry now and again a big dew- 
drop tear splashed down on the folded hands. The 
sunlight filtered softly through the pine branches, 
and the wind whispered a low lullaby amongst them, 
while from the distance came the lively splash of a 
hurrying Streamlet as it passed on its way to the 
valley below. Presently the maiden raised her tired 
head for a moment, and glanced up at the tree 
tops, 


“Dear, brave André: 


my André,” she said aloud. 


ling there by her side.” ~Page 233. 


then hung her head again and blushed, as though, 
having told her secret to the tree 
to look at them, 


Mother Nat ure, 


tops, she was afraid 


pitying a tired child, sang on 
and presently the drowsy atino- 


murmur in the trees lulled weary 
Lieschen to sleep. 


She did not know just how long she lay in slumber’s 


to her, she was 
woods, the merry 
She jumped up quickly 
she was not mistaken, It 


So near the 
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tinkling bell hung ona blue ribbon round her neck. 
Still Lieschen did not move, but gazed with fixed 
eyes at the hut corner. 

The gentle animal came running up as soon as she 
spied her mistress, and tried to show her joy at seeing 
her once more; but Lieschen hardly noticed her at 
first, till, finding that, for all her gazing, no other 
figure came around the corner, she turned, and, 
throwing her arms about the ealf’s neck, she 
pressed her face against its soft skin and sobbed 
aloud. The animal tried to turn and look at her 
with its great liquid eyes, as if to inquire the reason 
for this sorrowful greeting from her mistress, but 
Lieschen sobbed on, till suddenly she felt a touch on 
her shoulder. Turning sharply, she saw André 
standing there by her side. 

What wonder that Lieschen’s tears blinded her so 
that she could scarcely see? The wind and the tree- 
tops laughed together, and the little brook in the 
distance went singing on, but we must not tell any 
more secrets from the woodland. 

The mist was beginning to wind round the moun- 


tains and the golden after-glow was creeping up 
the peaks when André and Lieschen and the little red 
cow left the wood. 

“You forgive me, joli-cwur, for the sorrow I gave 
to you?” whispered André, when once again they 
reached the meadow gate. 

“Ah, naughty one! If I had but guessed how you 
had played me such a trick. To take away and hide 
my little heifer in that lonely hut, and then to go 
and hide yourself away there too. Fie! And all 
because you wished to frighten your poor little 
Lieschen.” 

“ And to make her love me just a little.” 

“Well, never mind, for I've got my little red 
cow back again.” 

“And me too, ma chérie,” said André, softly press- 
ing the responsive hand that rested on the gate; 


“your own dear André!” 

“Ah, you eavesdropper!” laughed the maiden, 
blushing. “ But come, ‘tis long past milking time, 
and you must carry my milking-pails home for me, 
my —André.” 


* To Love and Pray.” 


UR life may have a thousand cares, 
Their power increasing day by day ; 


Yet give us, Lord, the spirit still 
To love and pray. 


A thousand pleasures may be ours, 
And weave for us a garland gay; 


Yet, never, Lord, let us forget 
To love and pray. 


Whatever life withholds or gives, 
Though dark or cloudless lie our way ; 


In joy, in sorrow, be it ours 
To love and pray. 


For never can the soul be dead, 
And never can the heart decay, 


Which, through the varied scenes of life, 
an love and pray. 


Then bless us with this treasure, Lord: 
Be this from Thee our guiding ray, 
That we, whatever lot be ours, 


May love and pray. 


J. A. Lancrorp, LL. D. 
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N my last article I dealt, very super- 
ficially, with the Bible as an educa- 
tional factor. Superficially, of neces- 
sity, because a whole library of 
books might be written upon the 
subject, which would have the effect 
of defeating the object for which they were written. 
Thank God! the British and Foreign Bible Society 
exists for the purpose of circulating the Bible, not 
of encouraging the writing of books about it, which 
after all do but divert the ordinary reader from the 
reading of the Book itself, or send him to the Book 
with his mind all charged with another man’s views 
of it. Perhaps it may be thought that in the 
preceding sentence I am decrying the value of 
scholarship. I trust not, for I have ever had the 
highest reverence for those devoted men who have 
spent their lives delving into the mines of Biblical 
lore. It is one of the most unselfish of occupations, 


as any literary man knows, for it will never yield 
the student more than day Jabourer’s pay. ‘There- 


WOME WORDS. 


Iho 


yet 


Bible. 


CRUISE OF TIIB CACHALOT,” “ THE MEN OF TILE 


WITH CHRIST AT SEA,” ETC. 


II. 


fore the ignorant reproach so often made against 
Biblical commentators, that they are bookmakers 
first and Christian teachers afterwards, falls very 
flat. 

Nevertheless it remains true, that so great, so far- 
reaching is the power of the Book, that to get it 
into the hands of all who can read must be one of 
the most valuable works ever undertaken by man. 
Books about the Bible do unhappily take the 
place of the Bible itself, for an enormous number of 
readers; instead of encouraging Bible study they 
hinder it, often in the most dangerous way, namely, 
by sending an earnest seeker after truth to the 
sacred pages with preconceived notions borrowed 
from other of whose methods he knows 
nothing, and with a distorting lens placed between 
his spiritual vision and God’s Own revelation in Tis 
Word. The vast majority of readers of the Bible 
do not read it with the earnest attention they give 
to any other book; but eagerly crowd to listen to 
somebody's interpretation of it. They will swallow 
wholesale ridiculous stories about it, they will buy 
enormous numbers of so-called 
which, with scarcely any exception, contain 
travesty of Biblical teaching, and equally with 
scarcely any exception continually misquote what 
ought to be the most universally known book in the 
world 

Some people suppose that the Bible, because it has 
the widest circulation of any book, is the most 
thoroughly well-known of books. 
error this 


minds, 


religious novels 


a 


But what a sad 
If it were so the religious fiction 
which is in vogue to-day would come in for 
tempest of criticism, not from professional critics 
but from its readers, while secular lecturers, so-called 
infidel preachers, would uever be able, as they do 
continually, to stand up in public and garble the 
words cf Scripture. 

Bible-classes would seein to be an ideal cure for 
such an evil as this. 

I know that Bible teachers have an uphill task 
before them. First of all they must collect their 
members. Then they must break down the sad 
shyness that is the most noticeable characteristic of 
British men and women gathered together for such a 
purpose; then they must teach them to readand think 
for themselves. And above all, they must beware of 
the faddist, who persists in digging up angular 
fragments from the rock of Scripture, and, ignoring 
all context, building a theory of his own upon them. 
But enough for the present of this portion of my 
theme. 

It is impossible to overstate the value of Bible 
circulation in distant lands. Here is, in most cases 
a virgin soil. The Book starts fairly. It is read on 


is! 


a 
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its merits, and those merits are so great that they numbers of regular Church goers, it is most blessedly 
work iniracles among an unsophisticated people. [ true that if only the way can be made clearer an 
have often been delighted to find the natives of the plainer for the opening of God’s Word, men will 
Vau Vau group in the Friendly Islands sitting arise in their millions and weleome the good news. 
around one of their number who was reading the The efforts of preachers are directed to rolling 
Bible, all with eyes fixed upon the reader, and with away the stones, not themselves endeavouring to 
almost breathless attention hanging on his words. raise the dead, but under the direction of the tender- 
I do not for one moment forget the prayer of the hearted Lord removing all the obstacles, physical and 
Ethiopian eunuch, but I do say, and most firmly otherwise, that the blindness and perversity of men 
the glorious have placed between sitners and Saviour. And or 


believe, that, given a fair opportunity, 
old Book will interpret itself ina way thatnoiman, of the mightiest weapons for their hands in the 
however scholarly or deyoted, can successfully aspire fighting of this great battle with all the powers of 


to emulate. evil is the circulation of the Bible. 


As to the Bible on board ship. Alas! here we 
have a very mountain range of difficulties confront- 
ing us. In the first place, a ship’s forecastle is repeat the substance 
usually a very bad place to read in, first from lack last number. In his adventurous career afloat, Mr. 
Bullen read the Bible through from coyer to cover 
twenty-five times. “ You can hardly quote me the 
first half of any verse,” he has said, “ but what I will 
not be able to give you the second half.”——- Eprror.] 


{It will add interest to the foregoing article if we 
+ of a note which appeared in our 


of light, and next from absence of quiet. Then a 
man who reads his Bible thereby stamps himself as a 
Holy Joe, and must needs be prepared to live up to 
a high standard, or his lines will be cast in very 
unpleasant places. Yet seamen generally 
have a most superstitious reverence for the 


3ible. I never saw one ill-used during all 

my time at sea; on the contrary, I have 

often found a little cheap edition, given > : eu aot Rarer piige hah 

perhaps to the owner by some earnest uw Sea eran ee vee Sige peON pox 
missionary or some loving friend at home,  }. :€. ete ae Se aE miso fends rates 
kept carefully enwrapped in an old silk }! Pirsare rapide tae tie cry f Fi siiyux eb ar 
handkerchief in a safe corner of the chest, LEAR ras ee ¢ 

as if it were a talisman to shield its posses- KT aa CAL ; 2 wens reat 
sor from harm. But I dare not say that | ipgpcoutea ee ; Fovoce Deu 


Bible-reading is general on board ship. It ‘ rs ( ug 

x E Sa raucreis OU vote ofpectnr Fy Am 
might be made so, for sailors are fond of csrtaecto ts Gn Simca cota P Gren | 
* ie AwaLUige BALE tones : i 


reading sine re. rese it 
re ading and being read to, but at pr sent i idling cheat pipe 
isnot. An attempt might be made with, Bendoratieuent Wee (tht 
. wes . = 2 ¢ Onell of pac yi3) 1 
I think, every prospect of success, if Gre uaa + Pars tr aan Stet i 
sailors were r ead aloud and en- Beig pe yousoé 6 colatuigucc?) fl lng cicouls eles. ee cctn tut j 
sailors were taught to read aloud ue As ear ary nesta CRU POCHTCEM | 
couraged to read the books in the libraries— |, prieme. COBO Aen ibaa é pone et ets 2 i 
ey ci , rovide Se: 2n’s iss — ¥, ra Minen pe goltra (te t lec jaurbor Chiapas per oe 7 ; } 
so kindly provided by Seamen’s Missions R 2 remineapon velacicrts | ‘Abeajunaihs of asuces pe tuhiceOes RR : 
to their shipmates, on condition that they | (CBM DE PE TSI) OSU ve GABisr- GlounpieWilupnor ejoien panei \ 
ul ANTE BHA Wy DIS erp Hl iibeRon: ead Lcd mega) Wich 5 H 
were allowed to read the Bible occasionally. . ESIC SELON ajecqyal ; 
The ink » hindre Ss the wos jar jane yc faust OF [peep chit tit tecp in Opacs=4) : | 
When I think of the hindrances to Hees | yetgaei ee pe ugerer ad ? 
entering in of God’s Word that have been sea, vain > 
set up I grow hot with indignation. The eee 
contemplation of the existing state of things, 4} ey ae y PEt i ; 
and the knowledge that it is all so unneces- “Ss ‘ i feaateRon cmap at 
. H : Lo ur 
sary while it is so deadly, is eae te » 2 Portion ree ened 
18 nb despair if one dic 10S Dem salen OD Ueto oF jn flock 13: 
induce a feeling of numb des; ec Jeers suet a ea ue eiiseaUlsoe, 
not know that God is able to over-rule a OMB Ayonty nihars 


the folly and wrong-headedness of man, and Hit Suna RUELGD poate po EDI 
make them serve His own wise purpose. i eal me uerizC ae bids: Poleen Lyi, 
si miaher sO pec? dd fur 


One of the most hopeful of all latter-day CE Ea " ; | 
signs is, to my mind, the way in which — pay | } 


all general recognition of the truth of the 
verse: “The opening of Thy words giveth 
light” (R.V.) is growing, for it is solemnly, 


hopefully true that the great mass of the = 
people are hungering and thirsting after Pp Pa = 
God. In spite of the growth of luxurious SN Ge = 
habits, in spite of the comparatively smal] ANCIENT ILLUMINATED DIRE 
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JE were all in a Sweet sleep when 

| Domian called us at 6a.m. Early 
rising may make you feel vir- 
tuous at home, but after a night 

of jackals at Jezreel it made me fee! 
cross. However [ turned out and 
drew aside the flap of the tent door. It was a clear 
morning with the promise of a fine day. Over the 
Jordan hills the sky was red with the rising sun, 
While above us the morning star shone gloriously 
bright. The plain below was thick with mist—a 
G ideon’s fleece—and shot across were violet tints 
which it is vain to attempt to describe, 

‘We had our prayers and breakfast, and while the 
horses were being saddled J strolled to the edge of 
the plateau, and looked down the valley up which, 
centuries ago, Jehu came riding in hischariot to take 
Jezreel, The road (it must haye been a fine road in 
those days) has disappeared, but the track is un- 
mistakeable. Prom a watch tower on the wall at 
Jezreel a man-at-arms could see tha chariot coming 
five miles away, and when you read the story of 
Jezebel’s end at Jezreel it reads like a story of to-day. 

At the foot of the valley is Bethshan. Alas! [| 
did not visit it, The mistake was great, for its 
storyisa thrilling one. Not only is it interesting for 
the Old Testament Associations, but here in the time 
of Diocletian Christian martyrs sealed their testi- 
mony to the faith of Jesus by suffering death in the 
arm phitheatre, 

I should like to Say another word about Jezreel. 
I have advised you, reader, against Jezreel—but, 
after all, you cought to stop there, What a view 
you get, east and west! Aj} the great battles 
of the past have Swept across the plain ! And 
there on that line of hills to the left was the home 
of the holy Child who fought the greatest battle of 
all. Yes, if you get a chance spend a day at any 
rate at Jezreel. 
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Now, how shall [ make you think of Esdraelon ? 


Well, imagine a plain, of a rough triangular 
shape. At the left-hand corner is Carmel, where 
the Kishon runs into the plain. From Carmel 
to Jenin is about twenty miles, a long line of 
hills with Passes, This line forms our ‘base 
From Carmel north the other side of the triangle 
runs fifteen miles, skirting the hill of Nazareth 
and running up to Mount Tabor; and from 


Tabor we take our third side, fifteen miles long, 
running down to Jenin again. In the middle of this 
third side place Jezreel, which like a promontory 
runs out from the range of Gilboa into the sea of the 
plain of Esdraelon. In front of us isa range of 
hills called “ Little Hermon.” Tt js only across the 
valley, but on its slope is a tiny village by name 
Shunem. Elisha used to stay there, and you know 


the story of the little boy among the reapers. Yes, 
that happened on the slope in front of us, Don’t 


forget that once an army lay on those same slopes 
and surged around Jezreel, while on the hills behind 
us another army tried to keep them back. But the 
Philistines Were too strong for Israel,and round Jezreel 
they drove Saul’s army, and up that height they 
followed Saul till he saw that the battle was lost, 
and rearing up his gigantic figure he fell upon his 
Sword. Yes, it was here that happened. 

Down in that valley, leading to Bethshan, up 
which Jehu came later, a host of Arabs lay one 
night, while on the hill above was Gideon with a 
few tried followers, He fell upon them, and in a 
panic they fled down the valley. Look away to the 
left where the hills approach each other on either 
side, and the left hand corner of our triangle is 
formed, ‘There Sisera came, and round the hill 
°pposite Barak wag waiting. When the hailstorm 
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drove across the plain in the faces 
of Sisera’s men, and the Kishon in 
an hour or so had begun to flood 
the plain, you can understand how 
terrible was the charge of Barak’s 
highland brigade upon the ham- 
pered Canaanites, and how the 
confusion soon became a rout. 

And look at that opening there 
on the left—it is a pass from the 
plain by the sea into the great 
plain on which we stand,. and 
brings you on to the high road 
for the East. There the King of 
Egypt, Pharaoh Necho, came on 
the way to Assyria, and Josiah 
rashly tried to stop him. It is 
Megiddo, and at Megiddo Josiah 
lost the battle and his life. 

Here too across this plain the 
Crusaders came, and here too came 
Napoleon—and each had their 
battle. It is a field of battles that 
we look upon at Jezreel, and St. 
Jolin pictures naturally enough, 
as an inhabitant of those parts, 
the final battle between the hosts 
of Heaven and the armies of Evil as taking place on 
this blood-stained field—ealled by him the field of 


Armageddon. 

How long I should have stood and dreame ad over 
the past I know not, but Domian shouted “ Ready. 
sir,” ‘and the Boy wason his pony fidgetting to be off. 

We mounted, and rode down the hill, passing no 
doubt the little plot of ground poor Naboth prized, 
and which Ahab so basely wrested from him. We 
did not do more than pass by Shunem—for Shunem 
is not the sweetest place to-day. Past Shunem then, 
and round the corner of Little Hermon, and to the 
right is Nain. But oh! what a glorious sight is 
Hermonsixty miles away! And look at that strange 
round-headed hill—like a monk’s tonsured head—what 
is it? No need to ask, for every one knows Tabor. 

“Stop!” shouts Domian. ‘ Look, gentlemen. Our 
camp will be at the foot of Mount Tabor, and we 
lunch there. We go here to the right because I take 
you to Nain. Beyond Nain is Endor, but there are no 
witches there now.” So we follow Domian to Nain. 

It isa decayed and poverty-stricken collection of 
mud huts—like any other Eastern village. But its 
story is undying. On such a day as this, in the 
hot Eastern sun, the Saviour of the world came 
across these slopes. “ And there was a dead man 
carried out—the only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow. And much people of the city was with her.” 
The procession seems to meet us as we stand at the 
gate of Nain to-day. And it is not so very hard to 
picture the quiet figure of the eee stopping the 
procession, and all that followed. f He were the 
Lord of life, what was there strange in calling back 
the dead? “And He delivered him to his malian ax 
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It is the natural ending to the story. I believe in 
miracles because I believe in Christ. The question 
is not “ Are miracles credible?” but “ What think 
ye of Christ?” If God were in Christ, then it 
would be more surprising nov to find miracles in the 
earthly story of Jesus the Lord than to find them. 

But Nain has set me preaching, and I ought to be 
crossing the plain towards Tabor (Endor we left 
unvisi‘ed).* [must catch the others up. The ground 
seems carpeted with anemones of every colour, and 
in particular [ remember a patch of scarlet anernones, 
about 400 yards square, which fairly blazed upon us. 
We seemed to be riding through a sea of blood. We 
ventured here on a gallop, but the plain was full of 
holes, and the Friend’s horse caught his foot in one, 
and nearly landed the Friend on the plain. After 
this the brown becaine suspicious, and when the 
Friend urged him to a gallop he answered for a 
hundred yards, and then suddenly stopped to see 
if there were a hole in front of him—which was 
disconcerting to the Friend. 

It was 11:30 when we rested under the shade of a 
“thorn apple tree” (so Domian called it) at the foot 
of Tabor, that picturesque round-headed hill which 
has faced usallthe morning. We had lunch at once, 
and the Boy insisted on taking a photograph of the 
party. At the criticalmoment the waiter held upa 
napkin, I believe, but it looked like a dead cat in the 
photograph. We cut the waiter out of photography 
after that. Lunch over we prepared to ascend the 
mountain, have a couple of hours there, and return 
for dinner. There is now a most respectable path to 
the top of Tabor. It wascut for the German Ein peror. 
He did not go to Tabor, so we used it instead. 


(To be continued.) 
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ROYAL COURTESY. 


oe HE fact that the 
aes King has kept so 
Son young in heart and 
ee in manner is naturally 
* a great link between 
himself and his little 
grandchildren ; and al- 
though it is said round 
about Sandring- 
ham that his Majesty 
already pays Prince 
Edward of York the 
compliment of training him in the 
way he should go, especially in the 
matter of making him scrupulously polite 
and courteous to all those about him, his manner to the two 
daughters of the Duke of Fife and to the tiny Princess Victoria 
of York is always kindness and tenderness itself, the only inter- 
ference in nursery matters being always on the side of mercy. 


MAKE SOMEBODY GLAD. 


On life's rugged road, 
As we journey each day, 
Far, far more than sunshine 
Would brighten the way, 
If, forgetful of self 

And our troubles, we had 
The will and would try 

To make other hearts glad. 


Though of the world’s wealth 
We've little in store, 
And labour to keep 
Grim -want from the door, 
With a hand that is kind, 
And a heart that is true, 
To make others glad 
There is much we may do. 


And a word kindly spoken, 
A smile, or a tear, 

Though seeming as nothing, 
Full often may cheer. 

Each day of our lives 
Some treasure would add, 

To be couscious that we 
Ilave made somebody glad. 


Those who sit in the darkness 
Of sorrow, so drear, 

Have need of a trifle 
Of solace and cheer. 

There are homes that are desolate, 
Ilearts that are sad; 

Do something for some one— 


Make somebody glad. 
—ANON. 


THE HEN AND THE CAT IN PARTNERSHIP. 
ONcE in a corner of a disused pigsty filled with straw a cat 
brought one by one hee tiny kittens a few hours old. W hen the 
cat left the kittens a hen left her nest and sat on the kittens 
until the cat returned, when the hen immediately got out of the 


This went on for a fortnight, but at last the hen refused 
c the kittens, but the kittens went to the mother when 
she caine at intervals to see them; though the old hen objected 
pretty loudly when the cat came anywhere near, of course when 
the kittens grew up they left their faithful nurse ! 


THE KING'S COURAGE. 


MAny instances of the Kine’s courage might be quoted, but none 
will interest our young readers more than the following experi- 
ence. When His \ ty was Prince of Wales and a pupil of 
Lord Playfair, the great scientist, his faith and courage were put 
toa severe test. The two were standing near a cauldron con- 
taining lead which was boiling at white heat. 

“Has your Royal Highness any faith in science?" said Play- 


fair, 

“Certainly,” replied the Prince. 

Playfair then carefully washed the Prince’s hand with am- 
monia to get rid of any grease that might be on it. 

“Will you now place your hand in this boiling metal and ladle 
out a portion of it?” he said to his distinguished pupil. 

“Do you tell me to do this?” asked the Prince. 

“Ido,” replied Playfair. 

The Prince instantly put his hand into the cauldron, and ladled 
out some of the boiling lead without sustaining any injury. It 
is a well-known scientific fact that the human hand, if perfectly 
cleansed, may be placed uninjured in Jead boiling at white heat, 
the moisture of the skin protecting it under these conditions 
from any injury. Should the lead be ata perceptibly lower tem- 
perature the effect would, of course, be very different. It re- 
quires, however, courage of no common order for a novice to try 
such an experiment, even at the bidding of a man so distinguished 
in science as was Lord Playfair. 

DAN AND THE STARS. 


“You think a great deal, Dan!” said che visitor, as he looked 
at the little thin suffering face of a London child. 

“Yes,” said Dan confidentially, *‘but most at nights. The 
court's quiet then, and I don't feel so much that I should like to 
be out to play with the others allin the sun. And it’s all dark, 
except up there in the sky. And the stars come out, such lots of 
them, for they're not the same, and they don't keep in one place.” 
(Dan announced this as a discovery.) ‘‘They keep going on. 
Sometimes there's four or five of ’em in a bunch, and sometimes 
three inarow. And then there's one or two brighter than all 
the others, that don't wink, but keep looking at me so kind and 
steady like. They make me think of mother, and of our Saviour, 
and of the childrenin heaven. And I'most think I can hear’em 
singing up there sometimes.” Then after a little pause, he sud- 
denly looked up with a penetrating look, and said— 

“What becomes of them stars all day long 

“They are always there,” was the reply, “ only they are hidden 
in the sunshine" 

Dan nodded as if confirmed in a conviction. 

“T thought so,” he said; “and that's how it is with heaven, 
and the Lord, and the children up there. It's just the same as 
with the stars.” 

“What do you mean, Dan?” asked the visitor, anxious to bring 
out the boy’s thought. 

“Why they're always there,” said Dan, in a low happy voice. 
“They're always there, looking and smiling on us; only there's 
too much dazzle for us to see ‘em, or hear’em, and too much 
WINIFRED BERTRAM, 
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Bible Questions (New Series). 


BY M.A. 


1. \AJIIAT are we told was God's purpose in translating 
\ Enoch ? 

2. Quote a verse which shows that our Lord was in the habit 
of relieving the poor, ¢ a 

3. What people were fed, clothed, and set at liberty by their 
captors? : ‘ 

4. In how many different forms is Joshua’s name given in the 
Bible? 

6. Give an instance from the life of Christ which shows that 
He attended a festival of man’s appointment. 


CANTAR. 


6. There are two passages in the Bible in which the Lord is 
called “the King of Israel.” Where are they? 


ANSWERS (See AuGust No., p. 190). 

1. Tsa. xxxiii. 2. Isaiah. 
27. _Jolm the Baptist. 
. G. Esther, 
4. Judges vi. 15. Gideon. 
6. Habakkuki. 14. Habakkuk. 

a b Daniel. 
David. 
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HOME 


BY LINA ORMAN 


WN this last paper 


on the lost art 

of washing, I think 1 had better 
give a few wrinkles about general 
principles. First of all, there is often a diffi- 
culty about obtaining hot + irons. Mary Jane is 
busy cooking some special dish at the 
yery moment our silk frocks are at the right 


point of smoothness, or our collars are found to 
be bone dry. Unless we can get aniron at once, our embroi- 
deries will be spoiled, our laces will suffer, our handkerchiefs will 
be mere wisps, our flannels will be rough. How can we manage? 

Well, I advise that every home laundress invest in a. little 
oil stove. Coal this year and in many succeeding years will be 
at fabulous prices. So we expect, atleast. Oil, of course, will 
follow the rule of trade and be also dearer than it has been in 
the past. But oil is always a more economical fuel than coal. 
‘To heat our irons we only need to light our stove at the moment 
we wantit. No waiting to get rid of hard orrel or black smoke 
be fore we can place on its surface our bright steel implements. 
No blacking of utensils when they are placed in position. Only a 
few minutes’ wail, during which time we can be preparing board 
and blanket, and then—perfect irons. Stoves can be purchased 
for a couple of shillings quite large enough and good enough 
for thispurpose. Or for about half a sovereign a proper ironing 
stove with niches and orifices for heating any number of irons 
can be procured. This stove can stand beside the manipwiator 
in the laundry and obviates any recourse to the special precincts 
of the kitchen, 

Tf oi) be objected to, we must have a regular ironing after- 
noon. To prepare for this, as soon as early dinner is out of the 
way make up the kitchen fire. From the heap of well-washed 
thoroughly sifted cinders, which every good housewife stores up 
im «corner of her coal hole, take enough to fill the grate. 
Mix it, perhaps, with a little small coke. This broken coke 
it is called, can be bought inexpensively at any local gas works, 
It, in combination with cinders, produces a beautifully clear 
glowing fire; the very best sort of fire, in fact, for laundry 
purposes. Do not poke it much, for cinders are a brittle base 
at- the best, and your carefully prepared mound of heating 
material will fall into chaos at any vigorous application of the 
* curate” or poker. Place the ring on the top of the range. 
amd onthe iron plate place the flatirons. They will be almost as 
clean if treated after this fashion as when heated on my 
favourite oi] stove. But whether oil or coal or cinders or coke 
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Washing Maps and Tlashing aps. 
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be usedit is always best to err on the side of caution, and give 


each iron a rub with a clean cloth before using it, Also before 
heating it polish it on a board sprinkled with grated bath brick. 
When putting away irons forany length of time, it is well torub 
them with a little mutton fat or vaseline, and wrap them in 
brown paper. They will then 
which they came from the shop. 
special attention to the soft water pump hefore soaking 
shing. Give the handle many strong movements before 
filling tubs or kettles, Rain water is not always ina proper 
state for use. It is frequently black with surface dirt, and, if 
gathered in barrels, full of smuts. Be sure it looks clear and 
smells sweet before you attempt to use it. Ibis well sometimes 
to have the soft water tank or well pumped out completely. We 
had a peculiar manner of having this done in one of ny many 
homes. It was at a country vicarage, and we were 
pestered by tramps. At last we were driven to offeri 
before payment toany able-hodied bege We promised to pay 
Is, and give a dinner to the person who would pump out our 
soft water well! Only a couple of men in the several years set 
to work! But all the me, we made the yard boy pump for a 
few hours every week, and thus ensured a supply of perfect 
aqueous fluid for laundry work, If gathered in barrels placed 
under eaves, as I believe I recommended in my first paper of 
this series, the barrels should be emptied occasionally. No fear 
that in our humid climate they will stand empty for any length 
of time. 

Be sure that the copper in which you boil clothes is kept 
serupulously clean. It must be wiped ont after each boiling and 
carefully dried, otherwise rims of havd dirt will gather to be 
loosened by the boiling solvent the next time the copper is used 
This has disastrous effects on linen, leaving iron mould whe yor 
it tonches. To wipe out the boiler is far less troublesome thi 
totie up delicate articles included in the weekly wash in muslin 
or old handkerchiefs as T have sometimes seen done. 

No iron rod or spoon should be used to lift boiling clothes out 
of the copper. A wooden stick, rather short and stout, in order 
to get good leverage, must be used. ‘ 

Keep the rollers of your india-rubber wringer dry, when not in 
use. Unscrew the boxwood rollers of your mangle at the same 
time. It will then last much longer, as pressure will have been 
removed when work was nov on hand, : 

Do not leave raw starch exposed to the air. Dusty starch is 
often the cause of streaky, duckety-dun-coloured linen. 

Never cover any soap. It will only dry economically if left in 
the open air. 

Use a fur collector in your kettle. The presence of lime 
in water used for laundry purposes is fatal to purity and 
whiteness. 

Never use dry soap if soap jelly can take 
of boiled soap is far more economical and efficacious. 

Never stand on a damp floor when engaged in washing. 
Little platforms,made out of two boards nailed together by means 
of across slat, will prevent many of the ill effects supposed to 
arise from our unscientific ways on washing days. If our girls 
assist us in laundry work this is all the more to be insisted 
upon. Damp feet are the most fruitful source of delicacy in our 
growing population. 

Be accurate in laundry work. Accuracy is as necessary there: 
in as Promptness and Patience. If I have put that two tea- 
spoonfuls of any given medium goes to a pint of water, measure 
the medium as well as the fluid. Rule of thumb is one to 
exclude from the laundry, It is extravagant, careless, and un- 
satisfactory. Science has shown exactly how much starch, ant 
water, and wax, and ammonia,and bran, etc., go to the perfection 
of washing, Anything short or beyond those quantities cannot 
be expected to produce perfect results. It has been truly said 
by one of the deepest women thinkers of our age, that 
“Common tasks require all the force of a trained intellect to 
bear upon them.” ‘This is because the trained intellect will be 
accurate and thus successful. 

Hoping this series of papers will induce many of my readers 
to prove for themselves how easy is this cleanly, delightful art 
of laundrywork I take my adieu of them for awhile. 
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The Glad Church Bells. 


Words and Music by J. H. Evans. 
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Ill glad church bells o’er hill and dale 
To eventide are ringing ; 
Once more God’s Day of Rest is here, 
Sweet Gospel tidings bringing; 
To high and low, to rich and poor 
They chime sweet invitation— 
O sinner, seek the House of Prayer 
In joyful adoration. 


II. 
Of merey to our fallen race 
Those happy bells are telling, 
To hymns of thankfulness and praise 
The world-worn heart compelling ; 
Christ’s boundless. grace, the Father’s love, 
Are in their yoices blending, 
They speak of peace and pardon here, 
And promise bliss unending. 


Iu. 
They echo from the distant hills 
Those pealing strains of glory, 
They penetrate the dark’ning woods 
With their sweet Sabbath story: 
They float upon the river’s breast 
In rippling adoration, 
And deepen in the weary soul 
To psalms of exultation. 


IV. 
They sound those tender Sabbath bells 
Unto the broken-hearted 
Like voices from a distant shore 
Of loved ones long departed. 
O sinner, pass not heedless by 
The church’s sacred portal, 
Come enter in to praise thy God, 
And seek the Life Immortal. 
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ffor His Pame’s Sake. 


BY SYDNEY C. GRIER, AUTHOR OF “IN PARTHEST IND,’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
ALL THINGS COME TO AN END, 
THE night passed quietly, but dawn 
showed that the house was watched. 
Qn: ; é i 
| Sentinels with gleaming spears 
visible on every side, and 


| ‘| were 
SAE when the valiant Kobus, the only 

° one of the Hottentots who would 
venture beyond the verandah, tried to get out to 
milk the cows, he was turned back. It was hope- 
less to try to conceal the fact that Shokomi was 
in the house, for Leapa refused pointblank to 
remain in the kitchen, or even in the parlour. 
The white man’s house stifled her, she said, and 
she left her husband's sick-bed, and sat in state on 
the verandah, resplendent with a fresh coating of 
grease, which she had stolen out of the frying-pan 
when Sannie’s back was turned. In a high 
monotonous voice she poured abuse upon Shokomi, 
Who had brought all this trouble upon her and 
himself by his change of religion, until Mr. Tild- 
yard, in despair, gave her some tobacco to keep 
her quiet, and she smoked in peace. As for 
Mataba, he was as troublesome as any small boy 
cooped up in a strange house might be expected to 
be, insisting on handling everything he saw, and 
pestering every one with questions, by way of 
improving his knowledge of Dutch. 

About noon there came a demand from Seketlu, 
who prudently remained outside the house, that 
Shokomi shou!d be given up to him, to which Mr. 
Hildyard veplied promptly that he would defend 
the chief to the last drop of his blood. 

“You are very foolish, Whitebeard,” returned 
the usurper. “Iam chief now, and the Amabula 
are my friends. If [ asked them, they would 
come and shoot you for me, but Tam ready to let 
you go in peace. You may take one of your 
wageons and a team of oxen.” 
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“We will not go without Shokomi,” said Mr. 
Tlildyard. 

“Then you will starve with him, Whitebeard. 
IT will not lead the Banoga to storm your house, 
lest we should all be killed by your guns, but [ 
shall set men to see that no one gocs in or out, 
and when you are too weak to fight then we 
shall get in.” 

“Tonce heard Potino boast in much the same 
way,” was the reply, “but he was never able to 
do as he had said.” 

“Potino spoke against your Morimo, and made 
Him angry,” replied Seketla triumphantly, “ but 
this time Morimo is on our side. The Amabula 
worship Him, and read words from ILim out of a 
book, as you do, and they say that it was He who 
gave Shokomi into their hands.” 

Feeling that the victory in this wordy war was 
on his side, Seketlu retired, and the inhabitants 
of the station found themselves subjected to a 
The cattle had all been driven 
great 


strict blockade. 
off in the night, and the sentries took 
delight in deseribing by signs the tremendous 
feast which the victors had enjoyed. The store- 
house was out of reach, for the sentries would not 
allow any one even to cross the yard, and the only 
food available was the new corn, which had been 
stacked in the back verandah, ready for thresh- 
ing. There was no means of grinding it, for the 
hand-mill was in the storehouse, but the grains 
were beaten out and boiled into a sort of gruel. 
Water was the greatest difficulty, for it was 
generally brought up in buckets by the Hotten- 
tots every morning, and Mrs. Hildyvard at once 
collected all she could find in the house, and kept 
it under her own supervision, to be used only in 
small quantities at meal-times. Shokomi, who 


had been stunned by a blow on the head from the 

butt-end of a musket, was tormented by 

thirst when he recovered consciousness, and the 
M2 
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rest all found that the nature of their food made 
them thirstier than usual. Leapa’s complaints 
Were unceasing, and Mataba moved about lan- 
guidly, and by the third day of the siege was too 
dull even for mischief. 

On this third morning there came a slight 
diversion, for Ifendrik Coetzer rode up to the 
gate and shouted for Mr. Hildyard, who went out 
on the verandah to speak to him. He and his 
friends had made satisfactory treaties with 
Seketlu, he said, and were returning to their own 
territory, where rain had fallen of late. Would 
the Hildyards like to join forces with them, and 
so ensure protection for part of the journey back 
to the Colony ? 

Mr. Hildyard hesitated a moment. Seketlu 
seemed determined to put a stop to missionary 
work, and it was certainly impossible to labour 
mmong the Banoga if food and water could not be 
procured, but he had not intended to withdraw 
permanently on that account. He had some idea 
of undertaking a journey among the more northern 
tribes, with Shokomi as interpreter, until some 
chance might oiler itself of returning to his own 
work. Now that the Boers had got the country 
into their power, however, it was certain that no 
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English missionary would be allowed to stay 
there, and Mr. Hildyard wondered whether his 
best course would not be to return direct to Cape 
Town, and lay the true state of affairs before the 
Governor. Suddenly a thought struck him. 

“You will undertake to protect the Christian 
chief Paulus and his wife and son, as well as 
ourselves ?” he asked. 

“Not I, preacher!” shouted young Coetzer. 
“Tow can a nigger be a Christian ? Seketlu will 
look after him, and we will look after you.” 

“Then we stay here,” said Mr. Hildyard. 

“T warn you, preacher, none of your lives will 
be safe. Seketlu is no particular friend of yours, 
and he will get worse the longer you hold out 
against him.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it, but 1 will not abandon 
Paulus.” 

“T may tell you,” Hendrik lowered his voice, 
“that before very long there will be no holding 
Seketlu. Even we shall probably be unable to 
save you. You won't come? Well, good-bye. 
Your blood is on your own head, not mine.” 

He rode off, and Mr. Hildyard returned into the 
house with one very clear impression in his mind. 
Somehow or other, Shokomi must be got away as 
soon as possible. He was able to walk a 
little, and if he was once past the sen- 
tries might succeed in finding some hiding- 
place in the hills. With him safely out 
of reach, it might be possible to open ne- 
gotiations with Seketlu; but whatever was 
done must be done at once, for the water 
was almost gone. Thus it was that as 
soon as it srew dusk that evening, the 
sentries at the back of the house became 
aware that something was going on upon 
the verandah. All the mission party were 
there, very busy indeed in the light that 
streamed from the open door, and casting 
anxious glances towards the sentries to 
see whether they were looking. On this 
the sentries grinned at one another, and 
obligingly hid themselves behind the out- 
buildings, beckoning to their comrades in 
front to come and see what was happen- 
ing. Apparently satisfied that they were 
not being watched, the white people went 
on with what they were doing, and pre- 
sently two of the Hottentots lifted the 
result of their handiwork, and behold! it 

was a rough litter, made of blankets and 
branches from the roof, and light enough 
to be carried by two men. The watching 
sentries glared open-mouthed, as Mr. Hild- 
yard and Kobus carried out a dark-faced 
man and Jaid him in the litter, and then 
went back into the house, no doubt to fetch 
their guns. ‘This was carrying the joke a 


little too far, the sentries thought, and they 
came out of their hiding-places forthwith, so 
that when Mr. Hildyard returned, the way of 
escape was barred as usual by a row of gleam- 
Ing spears. The sentries could hear him telling 
Kees and Klaas to garry their burden back 
into the house, and could even see the Hotten- 
tots’ gestures of grief; but it did not occur to 
them that it was Saart whom they had seen in 
the litter, and that Shokomi, with his wife and 
Mataba, had crept quietly out at the front of 
the house, and crawled away under 
the shelter of the fence, while their 
attention was occupied at the back. 
The violent gestures of the Hotten- 
tots were due not to grief but to joy, 
and Kees Klaas fairly rolled 
over one another on the floor when 
they were safely inside the kitchen, 
rejoicing in having outwitted the 
Sechuanas. Indeed, there was gen- 
eral rejoicing in the mission-house 
that night, although the last drops 
of water were being drunk, and the 
wheaten was becoming 
sickening in its monotony. Mr. 
Hildyard had promised Shokomi to 
hold out for another night and day, 
in spite of the want of water, in 
order that he might get a good 
Seketlu discovered that he was gone. 


porridge 


start before 
After that, 


it would not, he thought, be hard to bargain for 


the lives of the rest of the party, especially if 
they consented to leave behind everything that 
could not be carried in the one waggon already 
offered them. Keeping the usual watches, the 
besieged slept in peace, and met for prayers in the 
morning with quiet and thankful hearts. That 
Shokomi had not been captured they felt certain, 
for the Banoga could not have refrained from 
letting them hear of it. 

Rose happened to be kneeling opposite the 
window at prayers, and presently it seemed to her 
that the light was somewhat obscured. Opening 
her eyes and glancing up, she saw a face framed 
in the window—a black face, with the hair 
frizzed into a fierce bushy mop. Before she could 
even call out, something came whizzing into the 
room, a ball of grass soaked in grease, which 
burst into flame as it fell in the middle of the 
floor. The Hottentots sprang to their feet, and 
the hapless Sannie, anxious to help, rushed for a 
can of lamp-oil, apparently under the impression 
that it was water, and hurled it upor the blaze. 
The flames shot up instantly, reaching the roof 
just as the half-choked voice of Klaas, who should 
have been on guard, was heard from the kitchen, 
“Tire, baas! fire!” 

Opening the door, Mrs. Hildyard recoiled in 
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~-'Then we stay here,’ said Mr. Hild- 
yard.’’—Page 244 


horror, for the roof over the kitchen was blazing 
already, and Klaas, his gun gone, was being hauled 
out by the neck by a stalwart Bechuana. Sur- 
rounded by flames, the rest could do nothing but 
rush for the back door, without attempting to save 
any of their property. The sight of a ring of 
natives with their spears pointed towards the 
door ade them pause 2 moment on the verandah, 
but the roof had been fired in several places, and 
the house was now a furnace. It was better to be 
stabbed than burnt, after all, and in another 
moment they were in the open, and surrounded by 
the spearmen, who were watching the burning 
house with an eagerness that the fugitives could — 
not at the time understand. Presently the rafters 
fell in, and a shout of disappointment broke from 
the Banoga. 

“ Water! water!” cried Mr. Hildyard. “Help 
us to put it out before the walls go!” but the 
spearmen closed round him instantly. 

“Where is Shokomi, Whitebeard?” demanded 
Seketlu, approaching from a point of vantage 
higher up the hill, and the missionaries saw at 
once what their captors had been waiting for. 

“Safe—long ago,” replied Mr. Hildyard at 
once, but his words were met with a roar of 
laughter, and Seketlu was heard telling his men to 
pour water on the ruins and then to probe them 
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with their spears, in case the chief and his family 
should have found any hiding-place underneath 
them. 

“ As for you, Whitebeard,” he added maliciously, 
“vou will see a great feast of killing to-night. 
The Amabula think they have got the better of 
me with their treaties, and made the Banoga their 
slaves, but Iam going to catch them on their way 
home and kill them all —and, where will their 
treaties be then? When I have dealt with them, 
then it will be your turn.” 

He made a sign to the spearmen, who drove the 
yrisoners down 
the hill towards 
the town. As 
they Jeft the sta- 
tion, the church 
and storehouse 
were also in 
flames, and Se- 
ketlu and his 
men were tear- 
ing up the fences, 
trampling upon 
the gardens, and 
destroying in 
pure wantonness 
everything they 
caine across. 

“The end of 
many hopes and 
prayers!” said Mr. Hildyard, with 
trembling lips, as he looked back for 
a moment, only to be pushed sharply 
forward by one of the guard. 

“Go on, Whitebeard; go on! Are we 
to be kept looking after you all day, 
when the rest of the warriors are 
burning and destroying and picking up 
loot?” 

Mr. Wildyard submitted to be urged 
on, and presently the whole party 
were lodged in an empty hut, very 
dark, close and dirty, in the chief's 
enclosure, which Seketlu had now taken 
as his ownabode. Sentries were placed 
outside, and the prisoners were glee- 
fully told that they had the whole day in which 
to think of the coming night, but that they could 
not in the least imagine what it would be like. 

Once left alone, they were almost stunned for a 
time, but presently an altercation arose. The 


dow, 
wl 
pres 


other Hottentots had set upon the faithless Klaas, 
who was tearfully explaining that he had been so 
overcome by hunger that he had left the verandah 
just fora moment to see if there was any of last 
night’s porridge left in the saucepan, and in that 
moment the enemy had crept up both to the front 
Kobus was loud in 


and the back of the house. 


“Glancing up, she saw a face framed in the win- 
Before she could even call out, something came 
ing into the reom, a ball of ¢ 
se, Which burst into flame.” 
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declaring that Klaas oueht to be put to death at 
once, but Kees thought this would only save him 
from the tortures in store for the rest, and ad- 
vocated a sound beating instead. Mr. Hildyard 
sileneed them both. 

“Ts this a time for Christians to be quarrel- 
ling ?” he asked. 
live; 
pray. 


“We have only a few hours to 


we will try to them Let us 


use well 


” 


Many times during that lone dark day the 
captives joined in prayer, black and white alike 
giving utterance to their terrible They 
thankful to be left undisturbed, 
but they suffered much from hunger, and 
still more from thirst, for nothing was 
brought them either to eator drink. The 


long hours wore 


need. 
were 


on, and through 


a the crevices in 

| the roof of the 
Pend) 

4 » hut they could 

2 see that it was 
Ry) 


erowing dusk. 
Seketlu and his 
army marched 
out, on their 
way to surprise 


the Boers, and 
the women and 
children who 


had been chatter- 
the en- 

closure all day 

retired to their 

own huts. Night 

fell at last, and 

Rose found that 
®  shecould just see 
a star through 
a hole overhead. 
She lying 
looking at it, 
with her head 
against her mo 
ther’s knee, when 
hushed voice 
the door- 


ing in 


was 


s souked in 
25. a 


from 
way of the hunt said, “ Whitebeard !” 

All the prisoners sprang up eagerly as Mr. 
Mildyard groped his way to the door, but nothing 
further happened. He stood talking in muiflled 
tones to some one for some time, then turned and 
said suddenly, “ Rose, kiss your mother and come 
here.” 

Was it death? Was she to be the first? Rose's 
heart beat so tumultuously that she could scarcely 
move, and Mrs. Hildyard held her tightly. 

“ John, she shall not go alone. IT will go too.” 

“Let her go, Anne. It is for her own sake.” 


Page 
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Mr. Hildyard’s voice was harsh and strained, and 
he grasped Rose’s arm and dragged her to the door. 
A dark figure stood there, not a native. The 
sentries, with their gleaming spears, were waiting 
on either hand, and Rose saw that they were 
under the command of the man whose injuries her 
father had dressed on the night of the flood. 

© Rose,” said Mr. Hildyard, in the same hard 
whisper, “Andries has risked his life to save 
you. Go with him, and—and reward him as he 


wishes.” 


Rose on one of them before she could say a word. 
“No, no!” she protested wildly, “ [have rum all 
the way, and we have not lost a moment. Go 
back and save papa and mamma. Don’t be afraid; 
I will wait here for you.” 
“No time,” returned Andries shortly, setting 
the oxen in motion. 
“ But you promised! you promised! Turn back, 
or I will go alone.” 
“Took here, Rosje,” said Andries savagely, seiz- 
ing her hand in 


“T will not go 
and be saved 
alone,” was 


Rose’s indignant 
answer. “If he 
will save us all, 
I will do any- 


ie likes.” 


thing: 

“Tt is impossi- 
ble. The guards 
will only allow 


one to pass, and 


they are ri 
their lives then. 
You must go. 
Ilow can I tell 
you? Seketlu 
does not mean to 
kill you. Go, 


ng 


Rose, Icommand 
you. Better An- 
dries than that.” 
© T won't go!” 
cried Rose, cling- 
ing round her 
father’s neck. 

“TE you come 
quickly, I may 
have time to 
save some of the 
rest,” growled 
Andries, speak- 
ing for the first 
time. 

“Go, Rose, go,” 
said Mr. Hild- 
ymd, as she Jet him unelasp her fingers and 
wrap her in a skin cloak which Andries had 
brought. “God bless you, my little pagel 

He put her unwilling hand into the ready one 
of Andries, and she felt herself hurried off, through 
ahole in the fence, between huts, round corners, 
along wide stretches of empty street, hiding some- 
times in shadows, speeding across spaces where 
there was no shelter to be had, until they reached 
the outskirts of the town and then the banks of 
the river. Here were two riding-oxen, fastened 
in the shade of the willow-trees, and Andries lifted 


““*T won't go,’ 


cried Rose, clinging round her father’s neck.”—Page 247. 


an iron grip as 
she tried to turn 
the ox, “you are 
coming with me 
if I have to tie 
you on the ox to 
keep you quict. 
Am I a fool, to 
try to save four 
people with two 
oxen? I only 
said it to get 
you along; do 
you understand ? 
IT havesaved you 
because I am 
going to marry 
you.” 

“Then you 
may let me go 
back, for you are 
not.” 

“Oh yesI am. 
It was Oom Jan’s 
Jast injunction 
to you. I told 
him that other- 
wise you would 
stay where you 
were.” 

“Tf he had 
known what you 
were, he would 
never have said 
Vt.  iwomet 
marry you.” 
Rose was still struggling furiously to free herself, 
intending to slip off the ox and run back to the 
hut. 

“Yes you will. We are going into the Re- 
public, where Tanta Dortje Coetzer has promised 
to take care of you, and after a week with her you 
will be thankful to marry me or any one.” Andries 
chuckled grimly. “So now, Rosje, you may 
struggle as much as you like. It only amuses 
me and keeps me from going to sleep. Softly, 
then!” as she broke into hard, gasping sobs. 
“ Don’t spoil your eyes with crying.” 


‘ 
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“Have you no thought for your own friends?” 
cried Rose suddenly. “Seketlu has gone to sur- 
prise them. You might be able to warn them.” 

* Ah, but Hendrik and the rest have gone to 
surprise Seketlu,” was the amiable answer. ‘He 
will be like Mynheer Stephanus, who thought he 
would get away and tell you of our plans, but 
found himself put in a safe place instead.” 


WORDS. 


“At any rate there is Stephanus!” thought poor 
Rose ; then aloud, “Then 1 suppose we were not 
in danger of being killed at all?” very quictly. 

“Oh yes, the sentries were to spear you all if 
anything happened to Seketlu.” 

Rose burst into tears again, and Andries began 


to whistle, and thus they rode on into the dark- 
ness. 


(To be continued.) 


St. PAUL PREACHING. 


“CTbp Cord ts Truth.” 


STUDY YOUR PRAYERS. 


BY THE REV. CANON M’CORMICK, D.D. 


O greater mistake can be made than 
to suppose that we can command a 
spirit of prayer whenever we like, 
or that * private devotion” is an 
easy task. Hence it is that at 
our stated times of prayer we 
should not hastily, or inconsiderately, rush into 
God’s presence. One of the most essential aids 
to private devotion is reflection. Yet, alas! it 
is in this respect we so frequently fail, par- 
ticularly in the exciting and busy age in which 
we live. We recognise the obligation of entering 
into our closets, shutting the door, and praying to 
our Father in secret. But too frequently, no 
sooner are we alone with God than we fall upon 
our knees without a moment’s reflection concern- 
ing the solemn work which we have, as a habit, 
or as a matter of course, undertaken; and when 
the task is over our spirits are not refreshed and 
we are thoroughly dissatisfied with ourselves and 
ashamed of our formality. It might, and in most 
cases it would, be different if, when the closet door 
were shut, we paused for a little serious medita- 
tion about our Holy God, and the nature of the 
prayers and praises we intended to present to 


Him. Nay, this very meditation would not 
merely be an introduction to prayer, but it would 
form a most essential element of 


“private devo- 
tion,” 


Sometimes the principal part of our com- 
munion with God is the holy silence and adoration 
of faith. Just to sit down and quietly and 
reverently to think about our Heavenly Father 1s 
often as beneficial to the soul as the most earnest 
supplication. The greatest saints the world has 
ever known found and made time for that reflec 
tion which we properly connect with the fellowship 
of God. We have so much to do, and are even 5° 
religiously busy, that it has not such prominence 
in our devotions as either to be worthy of us or to 
do us real good. If a time test were applied to 
our private devotions, the result would, in many 
cases, be most unsatisfactory. We seldom really 
enjoy that which costs us no trouble, and which 
we do ina hurry. If God be, as we are ready in 
theory to admit that He is, an invisible Friend, 
Whose society is a joy, it is a strange procceding 
to xive Him only a few minutes at a time—a few 
short minutes in a day—perhaps in a whole 
week. 

This pause and calm reflection, in which we 
gather ourselyes together for a great work, are 
calculated to give a definite character to the devo- 
tion. If we hastily and thoughtlessly rush to 
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prayer as a duty to be as quickly as possible 
accomplished, our “ mind dreams its way through 
a dialect of dead words.” There are no solemn 
obligations and no pressing necessities, and the 
consequence is that the prayer is vague, pointless, 
a parrot-like repetition, without emotion, without 
energy, without agony, without reality. ‘* Private 
devotion” is a great business as well as a great 
privilege, and all who engage in it should know 
definitely what they have in view. ‘Study your 
prayers’ was one of the very best of McCheyne’s 
viluable exhortations. It is foolish to expect 
definite answers to requests which can only be 
characterized as vague generalities. Our Lord 
might often use now to His followers the words 
He addressed to the woman at the well, “If thou 
knewest thou wouldst have asked, and 
THe would have given.” 


THE MOTTO ON THE BELL. 
BY THE REV. CANON WILTON, M.A. 
‘JESUS BE OUR SPEED. 1623.” 
On a Chime Bell in Grimston Church. 


On the crown of an old bell, 
High up in church-tower grey, 
Is a motto I love well; 
I discovered it to-day. 
Difficult but dear to read, 
It is “Jesus be our speed.” 


Thus this faithful bell, thought I, 
Has for centuries flung the fame, 

Like sweet incense to the sky, 
Of that precious “worthy Name.” 

Never has the bell been stirred 

But it woke the harmonious word. 


Softly on the country round, 
Hamlet, meadow, river, hill, 
Falls its soothing Sabbath sound, 
For it speaks of Jesus still; 

Into many a weary breast 
Breathing thoughts of heavenly rest. 


On a happy bridal day 
Listen to its voice again. 
“ Jissus, speed them on their way,” 
Is its sweet and joyous strain. 
Brighter is the marriage-feast 
Where He is a welcome guest. 


Then upon a sadder morn, 
Friends around a dying bed 
Sob a prayer from hearts forlorn; 
Tt has caught the words they said, 
Mercy to his soul be given; 
“Jrsus, speed him on to heayen.” 


When to gather souls for God 
Virst He set me o’er this fold, 
As within the church I stood 
And alone the bell I tolled, 
It, as I for succour sighed, 
“Jesus be thy speed,” replied. 
Lorp, may I proclaim below 
What the bell proclaims above, 
How for life and death we owe 
All to Thy dear Name and love. 
When I preach, may men give heed— 
Oh, may “Jesus be my speed!” 


WORK AND PRAYER. 
BY THE RIGHT REY. THE LORD BISHOP OF 
LIVERPOOL. 

Some say work for God is prayer. My readers, 
never let pressing work, however important, be a 
hindrance to the earnestness and reality of our 
prayers. [f we cut short our petitions to Almighty 
God it means loss of spiritual power, dimness of 
spiritual vision. Those who act on the maxim 
“to work is to pray” will find in time that they 
are unable to help those who come to consult 
them about their souls’ welfare. How can the 
servant who labours without consulting his 
master do him true and laudable service? If the 
servant ceases to pray he will get “out of touch” 
with his Master. He will seek not God’s will, 
but his own glory. . . . In proportion as you are 
a man of prayer you will be a man of power.”” 


A DEWDROP'S LESSON. 
BY THE REY. J. H. TOWNSEND, D.D., TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. 

Wuen walking in my garden one morning, I 
could not but admire the beauty of the dewdrops 
sparkling in the sun. Suddenly my steps were 
arrested by what seemed a jewel among the dew- 
drops, glittering and flashing like a diamond! 
Every colour of the rainbow darted forth from 
that spot; the brightness and vividness of its rays 
filled my sight so that I could take in nothing 
else. But this, too, 1 found was a dewdrop, like 
its fellows in everything except this, that on it 
the rays of the sun had for the moment fallen in 
an especial way. 

So, every page and each text of the Bible is full 
of beauty; but at times some text or expression 
seems vivid with brilliancy. Never before did its 
beauty radiate forth so gloriously into our souls! 
Is it not because the Sun of Righteousness is 
shining upon us and tt? The light of the Floly 
Spirit is concentrated for the moment on the 
words, and they sparkle back, reflecting the 
brightness of Christ. 


eee. 


BY THE REV. WALTER SENIOR, 


F any layman wishes to be a labourer 
in the Kingdom of God, there is no 
position more to bo coveted than that 
of a Sunday school teacher—unless it 
be that of a Sunday school superin- 
tendent. In the class one may make 
friends for life. I onee knew a superintendent who 
won both love and esteem, which was shown in a 
remarkable way. He was head of a large Yorkshire 
Sunday school, to which he devoted all his leisure 
time for years and years. 


About the age of sixty- 
five his health broke down to such an extent that he 
Jind to retire from business ; and he invested all his 
savings in the purchase of a ten years’ annuity, to 
secure an income until he was seventy-five years 
old, an age which he scarcely expected to reach. 
3ut he actually lived until he was ninety, and so for 
fifteen years he had not a penny of his own. But 
what happened? His old teachers and scholars 
eame forward, and maintained him until he died. 
Of how much honour does the fact speak! 'There 
was double honour in it: it was an honour to the old 
superintendent so much beloved; it was an honour 
to those who loved him so well and truly. 

Nor is the teacher’s position less worthy. Take 
the case of a mayor of an important town who will 
not give up his post as teacher on Sunday, though 
his week is crowded with business responsibilities. 
When it was suggested to him that he might find it 
necessary to resign his reply “That 
comes first.” 


was: work 

There is the secret of suecess in the Sunday 
school. A worker must be in love with his work. 
It should be, to use a familiar expression, his 
“hobby,” on which he has set his heart. Then 
everything goes well. 

Thoughts, devices, plans, new ideas, ways out of 
difficulties, flash easily through the mind; and in- 
stead of the heart saying before some great hindrance, 
“T must give it up,” it only thinks and ponders, and 
strives the more to overcome it, for where love rules 
and reigns hindrances must give way. 


————— OSS 


Practical Points for Sunday School Teachers. 


M.A., 
AUTIIOR OF “THE PRECIOUS THIN 


————— 


VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, MARGATE. 
iS OF HOME.” 


So, then, love is the first: requisite, and for this a 
superintendent should earnestly pray 


‘ Lord, give 
me love, give me liberty 


eive me in- 
rall when 
The next thing requisite is @ de- 
Jinite purpose, Gos own purpose—the redemption of 
the young into the Kingdom of God’s dear Son, who 
loved them and gave Himself for them. THe should 
be able to say, “ This class is mine for God and Christ. 
It is not the superintendent's class; I aim not here 
merely because the vicar has asked me and pressed me, 
and I did not like to refuse; no, nor am T here merely 
beeause T feel I ought to be doing something to help 
the work of the Church in my parish; I am here 
for God and Christ ; Iam here for the souls of these 
boys and girls; Iam here because God has given me 
this work as a spiritual work for Him. It is my 
sacred charge; my bit of the great work of the 
Cross; my responsibility. 


give me power 
sight, perseverance, patience.” 
he prays: for love. 


Ife pray 


Again, one must know one’s class, and be a friend 
toeach. ‘To talk, to teach, to get through the half 
hour of Sunday school lessons is one thing; to win 
confidence, to win hearts, to win friendship is quite 
another. The talk, however fine, may be valueless; 
the friendship may be worth a life. I knowa teacher 
who set himself to win the friendship of his boys 
—some of the roughest of boys—and to-day he has ® 
dozen young men who accompany him to the Holy 
Communion and kneel with him side by side. 

Now let us consider the preparation of the lesson. 
How should you begin? Begin, I answer, with an 
idea, a purpose, like a man who is inventing or con- 
structing a machine, and who puts in the wheels, 
and the rods, and the teeth, and the bands, because 
the purpose of the machine requires them. In the 
sane way let a teacher talk to himself something 
like this :—“ Jack is too fond of teasing and inclined 
to be cruel in his strength; I must have a lesson 
for him; or Jem is too conceited; or George is too 
irreverent in his behaviour in church, and they 
need such and such a subject.” You have an arrow 
to shoot and a mark to hit every Sunday. ‘This is 


= 


PRACTICAL POINTS. 


the simple but practical truth which should be 
present in the mind of the teacher all the week, 
and according to the power with which he 
feels it, will be the preparation he will make. 

This deals with the case of a teacher who 
chooses his own subjects. But supposing, as 
is much more common nowadays, the subject 
is chosen for the school, and comes in a course, 
what then? In this case a wise practical 
teacher will make it come to the same thing; 
he will get a purpose out of the subject, and 
do his utmost to see it applying itself to Jem, 
or Jack, or Bob, or all of them, and then he 
will prepare it and think it out. The first 
thing, then, to be done is to grasp clearly the 
th, and then 


practical point you want to tex 
begin to work out the lesson in view of it. 
The next principle isthat the best informa- 
tion must be sought wherewith to furnish the 
teacher’s own mind. Reading makes a full 
man. There are strange old-world facts to be 
made interesting, and this can only be done 
by putting them into modern forms, and 
handling them in an easy, entertaining man- 
ner. If the story is not made clear and in- 
teresting what chance is there that the moral 
to be enforced from it will be listened to ? 
Last, but not least, illustrate your lesson. 
Just as an article is illustrated in the maga- 
zines so illustrate what you have to say. Now 
y land are obtainable, 


that curios from eve 
specially from Palestine, there should be no [4 
difficulty. But quite simple points are worth 

emphasizing with the aid of an “object.” A 

photograph will often work wonders in stirring up 
interest. A teacher who is resolved to interest his 
scholars, and so do them real good and make it 
worth while to be that great man—a real good Sun- 
day school teacher, will think out how to present 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS—EASTERN DRESS. 


the subject in an interesting way to boyish minds. 
What sort of questions shall I ask ? he will say; or 
even How shall Istartle them and prevent them from 
losing hold of the subject and so fall back into their 


native restlessness ? 


RIBLE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS— 
now A CAMEL 
{S DRIVE IN 
THE DESERT. 


For the element of surprise in 
a lesson is a necessary ele- 
ment in dealing with young 
minds which have not yet ac- 
quired the habit of logical or 
mental attention. The young 
mind needs to be caught and 
kept on the alert. ‘Vhere- 
fore one wise principle of 
teaching is, give them some- 
have 2 picture 
make them, if 


thing to s¢ 
or pictur 
possible, go through the ac- 
tion of the lesson; have 
texts on the subjeet, which 
they must help to find out and 


read. 

Ido not think a teacher is 
called to sermonise* his les- 
son, but he must always keep 
in mind that it is not. mere 
instruction in facts he is to 
give, however valuable such 
instruction is, but that it is 
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that it cannot 
be turned to 
profit by the 


i / Wi illuminating 
a DAL power of the 
; z Spiri f God 
y * ae, Mes ¢ Spirit o: ci 
dnjtin, Fam won ely Mes and) J throwing oan 
g lo. tat f Utte Ake ; the light of 
VAL + 


Christ 2? No, it 
is not to be 


: QAwdke nnn 4 he Goo) wm Ker) 


A 

Wi he f allowed that 
1 Ne an Are 

J. y¥ Tease Sad soos EE AI Ca Bubjoots ate 

necessarily in- 


ferior. Nothing 
that has a truth 
z in it is “com- 


a mon or unclean” 
HOW TO ILLUSTRATE MISSIONARY ToPpics—panr OF LIVINGSTONE’S DIARY to the teacher 
. : who is on the 
Saaresion, Pecos impression, reverential impres- alert to influence souls, It is good for the teacher as 
Sion about God and the salvation of the soul by well as the taught that he should be drawn out of 
| Christ, which is to be his chief desire and aim To grooves which are unconsciously gro \ ing apcialns 
be able for this, surely, requires in the teacher the himself, and Mm which he is losing touch with others, 
sharpening of all his intellectual faculties, and the and should be forced, as it were, to see truth and life 
' « Spiritualising of all his affections, and a faith full 


through other eyes and other interests, Does not the 

Wise scribe, “ instructed in the 
that bring out of his treasure things “new” as well as 
ised of “old”? The more I think of it the more I am con- 


ar over the  vinced that there is a sreat deal of possible eood both 
heads of our hearers, and fo the simple things of to teacher and taught in tryine {o work out, this 


everyday life, Cannot the s alled inferior subject view of what interests, But I must leave it to 
be treated so as to become a fiz t-class subject ? What fructify in the teacher’s own mind, and for him to 
is there which interests any human mind so simple apply it to the circumstances of his own case, 


i of the love of the Saviour Jesus Christ, 

| Lastly I would urge teachers to remember 
: nothing is too small or insignificant to be iT 
{ God. We are Sometimes inclined to so 


¢ 7 ” 
Kingdom of Hea ven, 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATION S—CHASMS CAUSED hy EARTHQUAKE, 
| (The earth opened her mouth.") 


JT Sn 


Rebelations of 


Tiny Atle. 


Written and Illustrated 
from Nature 
BY JAMES SCOTT, 


Thousands of these invisible 
flower-. Is are found in a single 


trop of water. In Figure 1 their stal 


are erect; 


in Figure 2, coiled to withdraw the flower from danger. 


JIE most remarkable specimens 
of life are to be gathered from 
among the smallest of Nature’s 
works. Hidden away in ponds 
and ditches, or screening them- 
selves from sight in our 


and woodlands, are my 
creatures more grotesque than 
the mind of man could picture. 
Many of these queer living 
forms display such astounding 
features or habits as might well 
startle any one introduced to 
them for the first time. Strange and wonderful as 
they are, it must be ruefully adinitted that they have 
received but scant attention from the giants who live 
among them, and whose own welfare is often materi- 
ally affected by their presence. As a rule, people 
ignorant of the influence exerted by these minute 
ures are content to despise them. Why? 

There can be but one answer to the question: the 
dwarf-life of the earth has not been properly popu- 
larized. Men of science, who admire the neglected 
diminutive creatures fervently on account of their 
curious shape, brillianey, or habits, make a study of 
their life-histories ; and these learned authorities have 
perhaps unintentionally repelled many people, by 
their extensive and altogether warrantable use of 


tongue-twisting names and terms, which constitute a 
kind of universal language understood and used by 
foreigners and Englishmen alike. But the chief 
reason that has served to restrain knowledge con- 
cerning tiny creatures is that man, even with his 
excellently designed eyes, cannot see their wonderful 
It needs the use of the microscope to 


peculiarities. 
reveal these marvels, and this instrument is rarely 
possessed and understood by any save the few genuine 
lovers of nature. 

I will try, in this short account of some of the 
myriads of quaint tiny animals, to show what a mis- 
take is made when it is supposed that they are 
unworthy of notice. Apart from the interest which 
attaches to their intricate formation, many of them 
play so important a part in the economy of mankind 
that no excuse can be found justifiable for disregard- 
ing them. 

Tn all water, except what has been filtered for use, 
invisible animals—called animalcules—live in vast 


abundance. The varieties of shapes, the manners of 
their reproduction, and their general conduct are 
alike astonishing to persons still unacquainted with 
such minute forms of life, and this article has been 
prepared for such readers as come within that cate- 
gory. You may already have heard that one solitary 
drop of water is actually a world, inhabited by a 
large and growing population. This comparison 
may be a rather fanciful one; but it is quite true 
that hundreds of living creatures will sometimes be 
found, full of vitality, in a drop of water. Volumes 
have been compiled dealing with their remarkable 
life-histories, and to the ordinary mortal the dia- 
grams and references concerning them have been as 
unintelligible as Chinese literature. I hope to show 
the extraordinary characteristics exhibited by one 
kind, and in doing so wish to avoid all tendency to 
dryness of description. 

The particular creatures selected for illustration 
grow in clusters or colonies. In Figure 1 you have 
a rather meagre congregation, shown enormously 
magnified, for being quite invisible to the umaided 
eye-sight, they need to be viewed through a very 
ope. They are as clear and trans- 


powerful mic 
parent as glass. 

You would undoubtedly class them as tiny flower 
were you not aware of their true position im life, 
which has been long determined by scientific men. 
They strongly resemble tiny bells surmounting, 
either singly or in small numbers, long slender and 
flexible glassy-looking stalks. Unlike plants, how- 
ever, they are endowed, both individually and collee- 
tively, with powers of energetic movement, and may 
be seen twirling and swaying in all directions, ereat- 
ing currents of water in a most eccentric manner. 
Around the top of each, which is in reality a large 
gaping mouth, is placed a crown of tiny hairs which 
unitedly slash the water in one direction; and this 
action results in the formation of tiny whirlpools, 
down which are sucked the helpless victims o£ even 
smaller and different families, or piece 
vegetation. These will eventually undergo consump- 
tion in the remarkable living bells, which need sus- 
tenance just as much as we ourselves do. 

A unique and almost incredible faculty possessed 
by the queer forms of life is depicted in Figeure 2. 
Should they be disturbed, or for some reason desire 
retreat, their stalks will suddenly coil up like 
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Fic. 5. Two Poduras, tiny inseets which hop by driving « psce of 


tail props against the ground, 


miniature spiral springs, which serve, by closing 
down in mechanical fashion, to drag them into con- 
cealment. This wonderful movement is usually so 
sudden that people when peering at a host of them 
Qnagnified) so retreating, have imagined that the 
creatures have entirely vanished into nothingness. 
But soon the springs will be seen cautiously opening 
out until the fairy-like objects are again gracefully 
erect and hard at work for their living. 

Now and again one may become 


vered from its 
companions, and under such circumstances will 
swim nimbly through the water by vigorously rotat- 
ing its circlet of hairs. A free member may or may 
not bein possession of its stalk, but should it happen 
to retain it, a curious spectacle is presented by the 
ereature’s actions. 

Tf, instead of magnifying these and other tiny 
animals underneath a microscope, we could peer into a 
pond and observe the tiny life enlarged in bulk to 
the same proportions as the instrument displays it, 
our surprise would be boundless. In the solitary 
instance given, of the free-swimining bell and its 
support, we should have an amazing sight. ‘lo seek 
a comparison we must picture the flowers from our 
plants voluntarily breaking off from the parent 
stem and slowly soaring over our heads like snakes 
endowed with the power of flight. 

In passing, I may be permitted to speak of an 
amusing surprise IT once gave to a friend who had 
been in the habit of bathing in the river Lea, from 
which water I had secured thousands of these and 
other animaleules, I was showing him these mag- 
nified creatures, when he declared that never again 
would he go into the water if by doing so such 
things adhered to his body. It is safe to say that 
the number which would come in contact with a 
man when taking a dip in productive waters, would 
be quite equivalent tothe mass of people on the 
earth. In this direction we have an apt illustra- 
tion of the old saying, “ Where ignorance is bliss, 
"tis folly to be wise.” But seriously the creatures 
are quite harmless. 


One of the most insignificant inhabitants of 
almost every pond or other water in our country 
is at the same time one of the most astounding 
living thingson theearth. At first sight it appears 
to be but a tiny piece of silk thread, about the 
third of an ineh long, and generally of a vivid 
green colour, although other tints are represented. 
Yet to the minute fellow-inhabitants of its own 
sphere it is a veritable devil-fish, seeking and de- 
vouring its prey in a precisely similar manner to 
that adopted by the huge and horrible octopus 
or cuttle-fish of the sea. From Pi 


rure 3 you may 
gain a very fair conception of the vicious and 
marvellously-endowed creatures, as seen greatly 
magnified. 


Each consists of mere jellified substance, capable 
of great voluntary expansion and contraction like 
a piece of elastic. Notwithstanding its. fragile 
condition, however, it possesses fantastic attri- 
butes. 

Similarly to the gigantic octopus, it has a small 
number of tentacles, generally seven, sprouting 
around a quaint and hideous cavity which is at once 
a mouth and a stomach, and takes the form of a 
single hollow tube-like length of flesh, at one end of 
which is a sucker by means of which it can adhere 
to any substance it chooses. The tentacles or 


arms 
are for ever twirling about in all directions, endea- 
vouring to grasp a vietim from amone the mumber- 
less creatures eareering around it. When it suececc 
in securing its prey, the latter becomes at once 
paralyzed or electrified, for certain portions of the 
hydra are provided with invisible and peculiar 
stings. which penetrate the vulnerable spots of a 
prisoner. 

In the illustration a “full-faced” view is given of 
one hydra, presenting a star-like appearance. An- 
other is represented as on the look-out for food ; 
whilst a third is in the act of pushing a water-flea 
(concerning which fuller details are given later on) 
into its queer mouth. There is no more chance of 
escape for the water-flea than generally exists for a 
man who has been seized by the cruel arms of an 


octopus, for it is hugged with surprising tenacity 
and no struggling will avail it, especially in view of 
the fact that it may already haye been partially 
stupefied by the stings. 

An almost incredible, but well-established faculty 
possible with these queer creatures needs a word of 
explanation. One may be cut into halves, or its 


Pic. 4. A specimen of thrips, an insect which hops about every 
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tentacles may be severed from its body, or indeed it 
nay be mutilated in any way, yet—will you believe 
the statement ?—each portion will, instead of decay- 
ing, retain so much vitality that it will grow intoa 
complete animal. Thus, if a tentacle is cut off, it 
subsequently becomes a fully developed hydra; 
whilst, at the same time, the loser of the limb has 
another one grow in its stead. 

There is a close analogy between this remarkable 
characteristic and the cultivation of trees from slips 
or cuttings. You know that if a twig be properly 
snipped from a healthy tree, the piece, when suitably 
planted, will grow as a separate individual, whilst 
the tree from which it has been severed will not 
sufler materially. 

Another point of resemblance between a hydra 
anda plant is found in the peculiarity that at certain 
times it reproduces its kind by means of buds, which 
protrude — from 
the sides of the 


lithe trunk, and 


When ripe, as 
one might say, 
drop off and 
afterwards de- 
velop into full- 
grown animals. 

Here the anal- 
ogy ceases; for, 
in addition, the 


hydra delivers 
s from which 


eg 
offspring will 
hatch. 

We should 
deem it a very 
strange thing if 
a tree had the 
power of career- FIG. 3. 
ing through the : 
air and planting itself on any desired spot at its 
pleasure ; and of waving its branches about in order 
to ensnare birds. The plant world certainly does ex- 
hibit nearly equivalent examples of eccentricity, but 
they are so rare as not to affect my statements. 

As I have already remarked, the oval objects in 
Figure 8 represent a common form of tiny life swarm- 
ing in our ponds, known as water fleas, although they 
are distinctly different in formation and habits from 
the fleas on Jand. ‘They are really minute shell-fish, 
remotely resembling mussels. Each flea is enclosed 
within a pair of oval and 
shells, hinged together at their edges similarly to 
When scared, or 


“ni-transparent grey 


those of well-known shell-fish. 
resting, they usually secrete themselves within their 
but when swimming they project some 
funny-looking legs from the opening of their shell, 
and nimbly strike the water. Considering their 
minute size, their rate of travel is really excessive. 
Seen edgeways, these extraordinary creatures are 
very much narrower than a side view depicts them. 
If you are in the habit of growing flowers at all 


covering 5 


5) 


Tiny inhabitants of every pond, which capture their victims exactly as does 
ure octopus. 


extensively in a garden or greenhouse, you must 
certainly have often noticed many tiny black 
insects creeping or hopping about the blossoms, and 
known among gardeners as thrips. They are usually 
about one-twelfth inch in length. If you knock some 
of them out of their beautiful snuggeries on to a 
piece of white paper, the next time you observe them. 
you will perceive them dancing about in all diree 
tions. In the young or immature state they have no 
wings, but when perfect they are furnished with a pair 
which more nearly resemble tiny feathers than wings. 

The oceupants of very damp hou are often 
annoyed by the presence, usually in cupboards, of 
very tiny inseets which hop over their food and other 
property with insolent indiscrimination. Very often 
you may discover them in the garden—in fact, they 
are not particular in their choice of a habitation. 
In general shape they strongly resemble the thrips 
pourtrayed in 
Figure 4, but in 
many respects 
they differ ma- 
terially from the 
latter insect, as 
magnification 
reveals. Tf you 
encounter one of 
them, and it 
happens to be 
stationary 
(which isan im- 
probability), you 
will detect on 
very close obser- 
vation that it 
sits on its 
“haunches,” as 
it were, very 
much as the 
homely cat or 
dog will. They are exceedingly queer little things. 
Two of them are depicted in Figure 5, one assuming 
the posture just alluded to, and the other being mid- 
way through a hop. 

Like other insects they have six legs each, and a 
pair of funny horns; but in addition they are pro- 
vided at the hinder extremity witha couple of long 
prongs or forks, which are usually retained within 
a groove that runs along the underside of the body. 
Just here IT will ask you to recall the sight, which 
almost every one has been introduced to, of a 
walnut shell hopping by means of a inateli-stick 
fastened into cotton surrounding the shell, and bent 
so that the tension of the cotton will release the 
piece of wood likeaspring. This movement is almost 
analogous with that indulged in by the Podura, for 
that is the name of the ugly insect. 

The bent-under prongs, when pressed downwards 
by the creature, violently strike the surface beneath 
it, and so raise the Podura aloft. This is one of 


many instances which prove that some of man’s 
mechanical ideas have been anticipated by Nature. 
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; How Christmas Came Back again. 


BY SYBIL PARRY. 
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Qusseweewes| HAT is that faint stir of expectation 

Vij ( that seems to breathe in the air as 

each November draws to a close? 

| The dark boughs of the evergreens 

N Z\\ murmur the open secret as the wind 

— flutters through them and bears it 

away to the holly trees. As though the holly trees 

did not know it already and wonld have hidden 

their crimson berries behind their bright leaves if 
they could! 


“*Open the door, can't you!'"—Page 256, 


A great thatched roof slopes low over the white 
walls of Sandy Kerliew’s cottage, somewhat after the 
fashion of a slouched hat which half conceals the 
wearer’s features, and on this particular November 
morning long icicles peered out here and there from 
under the tattered thatch brim likeso many stray locks 
of frozen hair. Outside the doorway isa little maiden 
cloaked in searlet, hopping from one foot to the other 
like some impatient robin. With one hand she has 
tight hold of a brown paper parcel, and the other is 
outstretched in half uncertainty whether to repeat 
the unanswered knock, when a voice from within 
calls out— hes 

** Open the door, can't you!” 


Thus admonished the small person does open the 
door, and with somewhat more boldness than a robin 
hops into what is evidently a cobbler’s workroom. 

The floor is strewn with pieces of leather, and boots 
and shoes in many stages of dilapidation lie here 
and there. The occupant, an old man, bending over 
his work, does not stop to look up at the new comer 
as she breaks in upon the gloomy forlornness that 
pervades his little room like a ray of heaven’s own 
sunshine. 

“Mr. Curlie,” so her child tongue interprets his 
name, “ve brought my slipper my very 
own self for you to mend. It’s only quite 
a tiny hole, but mother said I might bring 
it.” 


As she spoke she unwrapped the brown 
paper parcel with a show of great import- 
ance and held up the smal! slipper for in- 


spection. 

Old Kerliew put out a horny hand big 
enough to swallow up so small an article 
and glanced it over with a professional eye. 
Having finished the inspection of the slip- 
per, the professional eye was turned upon 
its small owner. Was the sunshine of her 
bright face suddenly reflected for a moment 


on his own, or was it indeed a real smile 
that flickered like a long-forgotten friend 
around the corners of his hard mouth and 
covered fora second the professional look in 
his eye with one of pathetic yearning? 
“Yes, miss. There’s a hole sure enough,” 
he said, laying the slipper down and turn- 
ing again to his work. “As soon as I've 
finished this bit of a job I'll see to it right 
away, and let you have it back to-morrow.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Curlie. But please 
don’t mind about hurrying too much, be- 


cause you must be so very busy just now,” 
answered the maiden with winsome con- 
descension. 

“No, I’m not more busy than ordinary,” 
he answered, glancing at her sideways and 
trying to keep the professional look in his 
eyes. ‘Why should IT be?” 

“Why, you know, Mr. Curlie, you must be! 
Everybody's always very busy just before Christmas. 
There’s such lots to be done before we are all ready. 
There's cards to buy and presents, and there’s the 
puddings to stir, and all the decorations to be done, 
aud the carols to learn! But perhaps,” she added, as 
her eyes wandered round the cobbler’s small room, 
“it wouldn't take you quite so long, because, you see, 
there’s not very much for you to decorate. Have 
you many people to buy Christmas presents for, Mr. 
Curlie?” 

The old man turned right round on his bench and 
looked at his small questioner half angrily. “Christ- 
mas don’t ever come here!” he answered with a 
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harsh laugh. “And so, as I’ve got no people and 
never has a Christmas, there’s no call to buy pre- 
sents!” 

“Oh, Mr. Curlie!” Her face and voice were filled 
with a piteous and incredulous wonder. ‘No Christ- 
mas? But everybody has a Christmas!” 

“Then I’m not one of the everybody,” he answered 
scornfully, as if heedless of her dismay. ‘I hate the 
name o’ Christmas.” 

He bent again over his work and there was silence 
in the little room, a silence which lasted so long that 
after a time he was obliged to look up and steal 
another glance at his visitor. There 
she stood, close beside him still, crump- 
ling a corner of her scarlet cape with 


nervous fingers, while the tears welled 
into her eyes and splashed slowly 
down her cheeks. 

“Come, missy, I didn’t mean to vex 
you. Youll have a Christmas right 
enough; it was just made for such as 
you! There, wipe away those tears 
and Jook glad again, or maybe you'll 
set me crying too, and wouldn’t it be 
funny to see an old man like me 
erying?” 

He screwed up his face and put his 
knuckles into his eyes and looked so 
irresistibly comical that the sunshine 
was forced to make its way back again 
through the small maiden’s tears. 

After gazing at hima moment she 
broke into a merry laugh, but soon her 
face settled into grave lines again. 

“Don’t you even like carols, Mr. 
Curlie?” she asked with almost de- 


sperate expectancy. 

“Well, what special carols be you 
thinking of, missy?” he answered 
slowly, as if to delay the evil moment 
when he might again have to give her 
pain. 

“Oh, you know! When the boys 
and men go round and sing about 
Jesus lying in the manger, and all 
about the angels singing to the shep- 
herds, and telling them of Him. You 
know what they sang, ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill toward 
men.’ That’s it exactly, because I learnt it again 
last Sunday for mother, and I saw ever such a 
pretty text with it on in a shop the other day, which 
Vm going to buy for mother at Christmas. That’s 
cone of my secrets; so you won’t tell, will you?” 

“No fear, missy!” he answered with a smile. 

“Tsn’t it a nice text, Mr. Curlie? Mother says it’s 
the peace and goodwill towards men that make 
people happy at Christmas. Perhaps’—here she 
looked at him with questioning eyes—“ perhaps, Mr. 
Curlie—do you think it may be because you hayen’t 
got the peace and goodwill towards men that Christ- 
mas doesn’t come to you?” 


He looked down into the thoughtful face raised so 
confidingly to his own and hesitated a moment, half 
fearful how she might take his answer. 

“Well, inissy, maybe that’s it,” he said at length. 
“ Perhaps I haven't got the peace and goodwill; but 
don’t you fret, any way 

She continued to look at him carnestly, while the 
honest blue eyes betrayed the busy thoughts that 
were passing through her brain. 

“How many days is it before Christmas ?” she 
asked after a few moments. 

“Let me see, to-day’s the last day of November. 


“<Perhaps I haven't got the peace and goodwill.'"—Page 257. 


That makes just twenty-four days, doesn’t it?” he 
answered. 

“'That’s a very long time, indeed!” she remarked 
half ruefully. “God can do things very quickly if 
He likes, can’t He? * 

“T daresay He can, if He likes”—and the ring of 
scorn came back to the old man’s voice—“ but He 
doesn’t always like.” 

A child’s faith is strong, and the doubt implied in 
his answer passed unheeded. 

“Twenty-four days,” she murmured to herself 
again; “that'll give God a long time todo it in. Tl 
ask Him about it every day, to remind Him.” 

The sunshine was very bright on the little face 
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““Why, yes, mother, he always does! 


""—DPage 
again, and Sandy Kerliew wondered w 
thoughts were that made it so radiant, 

“T imust go now, Mr. Curlie,” she said, “but 
perhaps I'll come and see you again very seon, and— 
perhaps after all you'll have a Christmas this year, 
Goodbye!” 

She gave a wave of the hand 
door, and when it closed after 
looked round to ssp why the 
Vanished. 


hat the happy 


as she reached the 
her Sandy Kerliew 
Sunshine had suddenly 
That same morning 2 certain little 


another big secret—one which she 
into mother’s car and to God. 


Person had 
could only Whisper 


She also had a favour 
to ask, which fayour was gsranted, 


* And I May go and see him for just a littl 
very often, mother dear. 
little person clapped her hands gleefully. 

“Yes, but, Marjory, you must remember that God 
lhaas His own time and Ilis own way of answering 
our prayers. You must not be disappointed if you 


have to wait what may seem to you a very long 
time.” 


“ But God is quite sure to hear, 
I’m not too small to ask Him.” 
“ Does father hear you when you-speak to him?” 


° while 
Oh, how nice!” And the 


mother, isn’t He? 
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“Why, yes, mothe 
“And so will God } 


* % 


r, he always does!” 
. DD 
tear you, ny darling. 


IT. 
It came about so naturally that 


Sandy Kerliew 
never even thought it 


at all strange when morning 
by morning a gentle knock was heard at hisdoorand 
his child Visitor entered his gloomy room. Why, it 
was as natural as that the sunshine for a few shert 
moments should pour 


in through his window. He 
had even got into the ] 


labit of leaving the door ajar 
so that she might run in the sily. Not one 
morning had she missed for a whole fortnight, and 
he knew just what to expect. First. the bright rosy 
face would peep round the doorway, then the whole 
of the small person would follow. 
“Good morning, Mr. Curlie, I hope 
well 2” w 


more © 


you are quite 
as her daily greet ing as she came and stood 
close by his bench to watch him at hi 

“Thank you, Missy, 
things considered, anc 


work, 
I find myself pretty well, all 
UT hope you are very well?” 
was his unvaried answer. 

Wheu these little courtesies hac 
somewhat lengthy silence gene 
knew well the 


l been despatched a 
rally followed. Sandy 
question that was sure to follow, and 
he dreaded it, for he knew, too, how the answer he 
must give would pain her. He had always prided 
himself on his Strict honesty and hatred of untruth, 
but he began now to Wish th 
not such a hard taskmaster and would allow him to 
tell just one kindly untruth, The 
ever, he stole a glance at the 
the child he put the temptation from him, for he 
could not lie in {he face of truth. Her voice grew 
more expectant day by day as, drawing a little clos 
she would ask him the same 


at his conscience were 


moment, how- 


bright guileless face of 


Yr, 
old question— 

“Tas the ‘ peace and goodwill] 
yet, Mr. Curlie 2” 

His answer Was always slow in coming, and he 
never dared to look at her as he gave it—“ No, missy, 
not yet!”—but he could not fail to catch the 
smothered little sigh of disappointment which fol- 
lowed, though it was a brave voice that answered— 

“ Never mind, Mr. Curlie, it will come—I know it 
will!” 

Then he would try to make 
and bring back the smi 
the while there 
at his heart. 

“Goodbye, Mr. Curlie; perhaps I'll come and see 
you again to-morrow,” she would say each time she 
took her leave, and Sandy Kerliew Was glad at the 
thought of her patient coming again, even though 
he so dreaded the question she came to ask, 


toward men’ come 


some funny remark 
les to the grave face, but all 
was a lump in his throat and a pain 


(To be continued.) 
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Ss PEECH is silver, but silence is gold. 


Patience is the cheapest law, as temperance is the 
safest physic. 


The place to spend a Lappy day—HHome ! 


GOLDEN PROVERBS. 


Spend your evening at the sign of « The Teaketile.” 
Patches and darns are better than debts. 

Shallow streams make the most din. 

The child says what ho heard his mother say. 
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Eternal Father, strong to save, 
Whose arm doth bind the restless wave, 


Who bidd’st the mighty occan deep 
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Its own appointed limits keep: 
O hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea. 


ley P. W. Bonzo. 


HE ride up Mount Tabor takes an 
hour, and it was about three o'clock 
when we reached the summit. There 
are considerable ruins on the top of 
Tabor, for in our Lord’s time Tabor 
was a busy place, and there was a 

fortress and a town. To-day two monasteries occupy 

the ruins—one belonging to the Franciscans and 
one belonging to the Gy. k Church. Both claim the 
site of the Transfiguration, and as so often happens 
neither possesses it, Most ce 
but in the neighbourhood of | 

As we clainbered over the ruins at the Bastern end 
of the hill we sot our first view of Galilee, There, 
far away, was the northern end of the lake, and 

Hermon, stil] farther off, rose like a sentinel angel on 

guard. The deep valley of the Jordan was to our 

right, with the trans-Jordanie hills & purple back- 
sround—but it was at Galilee we Strained our eyes. 

We were not long left alone, for very soon a brown 

figure came climbing over the rocks towards us. It 

was the Franciscan monk, who courteously explained 


the different points, and then took us into the 


monastery. We found ourselves in a long airy room 


with tables down the centre, and the Father informed 
us that he sometimes put up as many as thirty or 
forty guests. We then proceeded to inspect the 
dormitories, and found them clean and bright. Tron 
bedsteads, good Taattresses, which Stood the Friend’s 
test, and linen Spotless. Mosquito curtains—a 
lusury unknown in camp—were over each bed, and 
the whole arrangements were go charming that | 
said to the Friend: « Why not spend the night 
here 2?” «& Agreed, with all my heart,” was the 
answer. The Stranger agreed also, and when we told 
Domian he thought the plan excellent, The old Father 
was pleased to haye company, for it is dul] up there 


and he spread 


rtainly it is not here, 
Termon. 


with one lay brother as & companion, 
us tea at once, 


Tea? Yes, he promised Tea. We watched as he 
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went toa cupboard and produced an old pickle jar. 
“This,” proceeded the Father, « 


is real English tea, 
given me two, three ye 


“ars ago by some pilgrims. Lt 
is good. | make it in honour of 
muttered that it looked 
really thirst ing for tea, 

in the East, and after a while coflee palls on the 
taste. When the Franciscan father promised us tea 
we were glad. He brought it in and put it down in 
front of me, and IT poured out four cups. He had no 
sugar and there was no milk. T tasted mine and put 
it down hur lly. T think it was Camomile Tea! 

“ Boy,” Ter d, “leave it alone, and pass your cup 
to Domian.” “Domian,” I said, « 
Strongest: inside of this party, t 
drink the tea, The 
drank it, but his face 
tended to enjoy 
remained at the 
Strange 


you.” The Boy 
sreen, but the Boy was 


For, reader, you get no tea 


you have the 
herefore you must 
good Father waits,” Domian 
was a study. The Friend pre- 
his cup very much, but the tea 
same level after cach sip. The 

took a taste, and remained thouehtful. 
stion was not how to get rid of the tea—the 
question was how to set rid of the Monk. 

At last in desperation 


The que 


we sent him for more hot 
water, and when he had sone we rushed to the door 
on the other side and cast our tea to the courtyard. 
The good Father returned, and was mildly surprised 
when he could persuade us to no more tea, We took 
to coffee again, and we were quite satisfied, 

Ata quarter to six T went up on the flat roof of 
the monastery, and paced up and down watching the 
sunset. It became go glorious that 1 called the 
others up. 

The sun was falling over Carmel, and a wondrous 
light was shed abroad. At our feet lay Wsdraelon, 
with its valleys branching out and down to the 
great gorge of the Jordan, suffused with violet. Far 
away was a blue streak—the blessed sea, Coming 
round we caught a glimpse of one or 
Nazareth. 'lo the horth was Her 
of colour round the soft clean 


two houses at 
mon, a pink setting 


cap of snow. Then 
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of the lake, purple coloured, 
while as a foreground we had 
the Horns of Hattin—the hill ‘ 
of the Beatitudes. Further ‘ 
south were the hills of Gilead, 
where the priest of the forty- 
second psalm took his last look 
at his native land, and further 
down the wondrous hills of 
Moab in their ever-changing 


further round was the head | 


hues. 

What a variety of scenes! 
Blk ings, farewells; the 
storm and stress of war, the 


quiet uneventful village life: 
Elijah on the one hand, the 
holy child of Nazareth on the 
other. The home of each was 
Visible. 

Gradually the sun fell—fell 
over Meciddo on the edge of 


the plain in a blaze of gold. 

The pink flush after its setting became more rich 
and deep—and the whole sky burned with fire. 
Hermon looked in the fast fading light a white robed 
spectre with just a halo of pink, then suddenly it 


was lost in the night. 

The new moon came up in the quiet sky, and the 
stars filled the firmament with their dazzling lustre, 
such lustre as you seldom see in England, and our 
day of joy came to an end. 

As we went down to dinner in the refectory we 


all agreed it had been the most delightful day of 


the tour. 


There, far away, was the northern end of the 1 


, and Hermon, still farther of, 


rose like a sentinel angel."—Page 260. 


The good monk gave us a better dinner than tea. 
Domian seemed none the worse for the concoction 
he had swallowed three hours previously, and we 
listened after dinner to a paper he read, on shepherd 
life, with much interest. 

In private we disputed about this mountain being 
the Mount of Transfiguration. I don’t believe it 
for a moment. Tabor was.a crowded spot in our 
Lord’s day. There could be no privacy. Moreover, 
we are distinctly told He was in the region of 
Cresarea Philippi, and we are also told the mountain 
was remarkable for height, which Tabor is not. Of 
course the old Franciscan 
father believed the  tra- 
dition —and he had his 
ruins on the spot. 

The Greek priest — a 
glorious fellow with long 
yellow hair and beard, 
about thirty years of age, 
whom we visited earlier in 
the day—had his church on 
the spot also. 

But the controversy was 
not important. I had seen 
a trausfiguration in that 
glorious sunset, which 
seemed the very face of 
God,and as I knelt down in 
the quiet chamber of the 
monastery I prayed that I 
might be transfigured moy- 
self into more of the likeness 
of the blessed Saviour, and 
at last see Him—not on 
Tabor or Hermon, but on 
the heavenly mount — the 
shining table lands of God 


“ Domian drank it, but his face was a study,” —FPage 200, above. 
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““WINGS SOME DAY!" 


ALTER,” said a gentleman on a ferry boat toa 

poor helpless cripple, “how is it, when you 
walk, that your shoes get so worn?” 
A blush ca over the boy's pale face, but 
after he iting a moment he d, “ My mother 
has younger children, sir; and while she is out 
by creeping about on the floor and 


cannot 


L amuse them 


boy!” said a lady standing near, not loud enough, as 
she thought, to be overheard; ‘what a life tolead! What has 
he in all the future to look forward to?” ‘The tear started in his 
eye, and the bright smile that chased it away showed that he 
did hear, As she passed by him to step on shore, he saidin a 
low voice, but with a smile, ‘*L am looking forward to haying 
Wings some clay, lady.” 


THE SURE GUIDE. 


lie satest heroes among men have done their great deeds 
because they believed aml knew they were doing the will of 
God; and in the simple things of your life, lik good obedient 


child, will you not yield yourself up, as Jes 
perfect and loving Guide? 

Remember, then, that your Heavenly Father is a Spirit, and 
that His presence is within you, as your gentle and sure Guide, 
and that you can make certain that you ye His presence near 
you, and ever your Friend, by trying, trusting, proving it. 


A CHINESE NEW Boy. 
WueN a Chinaman tates his little boy to school to introduce him 


to his teacher, it is done as follow 
The Chinaman arrives at the school, he and the teacher shake 


their own hands, and bow profoundly; then the latter asks, 
ne 


“What is your honourable 
“My mean insignificant nam 
Tea is sent for, and the teacher say: The 

father sips for a quarter of an hour before he says to the teacher, 


is Wong,” is the answer. 


«Please use te 


“What is your honourable name?” 

“My mean insignificant name is Pott.” 

“Tlow many little stems have you sprouted ?" 
“Tow old are you?") 

“T have vainly spent thirty years.” 

“Ts the honourable and great man of the household living?” 
(Ie is asking after the teacher's father.) 

“The old man is well.” 

“How many precious little ones have you?” 

“Thave two little dogs.” (These are the teacher's own chil- 
dren.) 

“ Tow many children have you in your illustrious institution 

“TLhave a hundred little brothers. 

‘Then the Chinaman comes to busine 

“Venerable 1 he sa “IT have brought my little dog 
here, and worshipfully entrust him to your chy 
The little fellow, who has been stan.ling in the corner of the 
kneels before the teacher, 
The teacher 
igements are being made for 


* (This means, 


TER. 


room, comes forward at this 
knocks his head on the floor 
sends him off to school, while ¢ 
his sleeping-room and so forth. 

At last the father rises to take his leave, saying, “I have tor- 
mented you exceedingly to-day,” to which the teacher responds, 
“Oh, no, L have dishonoured you.” 


ed 
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" And etiquette requires the teacher to repeat, as long 


hearing, “Go slowly, go slowly.” 
« 


LORD ROBERTS AND CATS. 


am gone. 
as he is 


alt proverb, but there are 
t to being looked at by a 
. Lord Roberts is one of them, He did not in India falter 
n called upon to penetrate the ti haunted jungle ; but he 
dislikes and dreads cats. He may not be afraid of pussy, but he 
avoids her. One evening when he had gone out to dine, he 1 
eted his hostess before he asked, * Will you please 
ere is no cat here,” the lady ¢ 
him; “we do not keep cats.” But he knew better, and y 
manifestly convinced that z rch was instituted, and am in- 
truding tabby was routed out from beneath a piece of furniture 


“A CAT may look a 


send away the cat?” 


and ignominiously expelled. 

An American girl who stayed at a country house where Lord 
Roberts was later a guest had long e: rly looked forward to 
his arrival He came, and she first saw him passing down the 
corridor just in front of her, presenting only his back to her 
view. She sd intently, knowing he must presently turn to 
descend the s, When, suddenly, what was her surpr 
lyold the great little man skip nimbly into the air with ane 
tion that was almost a cry of terror, then leap several stairs 
bound, clutch the balusters to recover his balance, and stare 
back over his shoulder with a face of disgust and dismay. <A 
very small black kitten was lying on the top step. The girl 
promptly picked it up and carried it back to the kitchen, whence 
it had escaped: but Lord Roberts, so he told her afterwards, 
would no more have touched it than if it had been a snake. 


RULES FOR THE GUILD OF KINDNESS. 


yY member must be kind to «ll animals and birds. 
. Every member must try to protect’ everything weaker 
than herself or himself 
ILL. Every member must be obedient and respectful to parents 
suid teachers and to those in authority over them, 
IV. No member must rob a bird's nest or use a catapult. 
V. Every member must try to get another member. 
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Bible Questions (Mew Sevics). 


BY M. A. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Ho”. is it expressed that the father of the faithful prayed? 
2. WI um names together three saints as eminent 


in prevailing prayer? 
3. Name two who had three daily times of prayer. 
4. Who prayed first for drought and then for ruin? 
5, Who p) d with tears for recove 
6. Who prayed “day and night” for Jerusalem? 
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CANTAB. 


7. Who perpetuated an answer to prayer in a son's name ? 
$. Who cried unto the Lord all night? 


ANSWERS (See SEPTEMBER NoO., p. 215). 
1. Absalom. 2 RADHA 3. Cain. 
4. Hannah. 5. Ishbosheth. 6. Publius, 
7. Pashur. 8. Uzza. 9. Sapphira. 
Ancurprus (Col. iv. 17). 
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“ Gon’s ork.” 
1. IN THE HOME. 


| BY LINA ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF WE WIV 


SITERE is a verse in the Bible that T want to take as a 
groundwork for two short papers under the above heading. 

It is found in Jeremiah xlviii. 10. Read it in the margin. 

It runs thus. ‘Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord 
negligently 

Now, the great difficulty with all of us is to have our eyes 
sufficiently anointed with the salve of wisdom so that we may 
see what is God's work in our daily lives. **’The trivial round, 
the coinmon task" seems so very trivial and common to many of 
us. Surely we cannot dignify such as the work of the Lord! 
Well, we make a great mistake when we separate secular things 
from matters sacred. Everything we are called to do ought to 
be God's work to us, 

Quite recently, to one of our camps on the Modder Rive 
earavan of bi ge carts made its y They were piled up 
with tins of condense milk, bags of sugar, and parcels of tea, 
In charge of them rode uw stalwart, strong looking man. ‘These 
carts had been forwarded in response to a request for such 
luxuries made by one of the agents employed by the South 
African General Mi ‘Tayler—rreeted the convoy 
with much delight, and read the wisp of a note handed to him 
by the stranger very eagerly. ‘The letter ran thus: “Tsend you 
the tea, etc., you need, and along with the boiler, sugar, and 
milk, a friend who will give you much assistance.” Help! That. 
was whit the Scripture Reader wanted badly, There were open 
«loors on every hand only waiting to be entered in the name of 
Christ. No wonder he grasped the sturdy strong hand extended 
and welcoined the man to the ficld of work on the Modder. The 
deputation seemed to hesitate a bit as Mr. Tayler thanked hii 
for prospectiv stance in the M on Tent and elsewhere. 
Then something like a twinkle ran over his face. 

“Tcannw preach,” he said regretfully, “but"—and the simile 
widened and lit up his whole face,—* J can boil water.” 

How well he could boil water is evidenced by the fact that in 
six weeks he and his employer gave out some forty gallons of 
tea. Besides this, they distributed in one day 1,000 oranges, 
and, during the encampment on the side of the river, presented 
14,000 handkerchiefs, soaked in Kau de Cologne, to typhoid 
patients in the field hospitals! Much of this work of love and 
charity was accomplished by means of the man who could naw 
preach, but who did what he could with all his. might. Ie 
opened the way to much profitable intercourse between the 
soldiers who drank his tea and bathfuls of hot lemonade and 
the missionary who laboured amongst them. He will have 
earned his mead of praise in the last day for having done what 
he could ; for he did not do the work of the Lord negligently. 

Now most of us have more to do with boiling water than 
preaching—which thing is a parable. See to it then that the 
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socks to 
darned are done 
as well as needle 
aul thread ean do 
them ; that the win- 
dows of home are 
kept as bright; that 
the little ones are tended as tenderly as the Master would wish 
Surely His own reminder, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these My little ones, ye have done it unto ME," is 
enough to con te the sinallest thing. God's work 
written across eating and drinking. This magnil 
cookery. In the account of work done for the ‘Temple and 
Tabernacle, we read that the cloths of service were woven by 
the most wise-hearted of the women who worshipped ther 
Such knowledge at once removes work at home froin the region 
of commonplace into the realm of consecration 

[ have occasionally seen e 


even 


lazoned above a parlour mantel 
piece the following quaint inscription, The first time I did se 
was in an Irish reet 


1 


““A little thing is a little thing. 
But faithfulness in little things 
Is a very great thing.” 


We do not need to go abroad to polish stones for God's beauti- 
ful temple. They lie ly to hand wherever we Our 
Bibles are explicit on this point, In the Old Testament we are 
told, “W $ sr thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.” But this is not sufficient for Christ's servants. So the 
New Testament takes up and amplifies the text, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye do, do it heartily as wito the Lord.” Tt is the last three 
words that turn tucking and stitehing and cookery and dusting 
and nursing into Gop's work. 


Corner. 


FAMILY RECIPES. 


REASE SPOTS.—The proper way to remove a grease spot is 
G to lay it between blotting-paperand press with a wari iron. 
It is hest to leave the iron on the spot forsome time. This 
will remove much of the grease, especially if it be tallowy in 
nature. ‘Then, taking away the blotting-paper, wet thoroughly 
with benzine, rubbing from the edges towards the centre. Do 
not rub hard—stroke would be a better word. Witha piece of the 
blotting-paper soak up all the benzine that you can, and repent 
with fresh benzine. Do this several times, until you are satistied 
that the grease is all removed, Lastly, wash out the last of the 
benzine with a little clear cold water, and press the material dry 
on the wrong side. The best thing to apply the benzine with is 
a sponge. 

Dirty Sponges.—Put a piece of soda the size of a walnut toa 
tablespoonful of salt into a basin, and pour on boiling water. 
Allow dirty sponges to stand in this for a short time, when they 
wilJ be quite clean and free from grease, Rinse in cold water, 


A Good Cement. —Mutual love well stirred with forbearance 
mixed with readiness lo forgive and general good temper, is a 
admirable cement. It is well to let all family jars be shelved at 
once, 

Preserving. —The temper is best kept by using as little vine- 
gar as possible. The heart by using abundance of the oil of 
grace. Treasures by laying them up where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt. 

Pickles.—Those persons get into them most who meddle 
with other people’s business, or who act on the rule of policy 
rather than that of straightforward truth and unswerving 
honesty. 

To Cure Cold and Heart-Burn.—Do all the good you can, 
live near to God, love your neighbour as yourself. 

Tart.—Some think tart replies to be smart, but it is never 
wise to let our wit wound other persons’ feelings. Soft answers 
turn away wrath; tart speeches lead to general sourness. 
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WA Christmas Carol. 
BY THE LATE BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


HE earth has grown old with its burden of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young: 
The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 
And its soul, full of music, breaks forth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming to-night! 
On the snowflakes which cover thy sod, 

The feet of the Christ-Child fall gentle and white, 

And the voice of the Christ-Child tells out with delight 
The grace and the glory of God. 


On the sad and the lonely, the wretched and poor, 
The voice of the Christ-Cbild shall fall: 

And to every blind wanderer opens the door 

Of a hope that he dared not to dream of before, 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 
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a mn ye THAT 1S EVER TRUE.” 
Fr. R. i, 
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Sov Bis Plame’s Sake, 


BY SYDNEY C. GRIER, AUTHOR OF “IN FARTHEST IND,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A NEW BEGINNING. 


2=SSANEY rode on and on, the rough jog- 
lw “ trot of the oxen growing rougher 
(Cis and slower as the hours went by. 
Sip i]; Rose, helpless and miserable, kept 
| her seat mechanically, conscious 
only of a longing that the ox would 
for then she might be 
allowed to die in peace. Andries made no attempt 
to talk. He had fastened her rein to his own, and 
seemed quite satisfied to ride in silence, knowing 
that she was powerless to escape from him. Just 
as the dawn began to make things dimly visible, 
he uttered an angry exclamation however. 

“ What's that moving behind those thorns? A 
rascal of a Bushman, I suppose? If he’s going to 
dog us, I'll stop his hunting for him in future!” 

Rose heard, without comprehending what he 
said, but the next moment Andries gave a convul- 
sive start, and pressed his hand to his neck. His 
fingers seemed to be picking at something, Rose 
saw, but »efore she could what was the 
matter, the weary oxen stumbled into a frantic 
gallop, as if seized by a violent frenzy. They 
rushed this way and that, Andries making no 
attempt to control them, and when they swerved 
suddenly at a bush, Rose lost her balance and fell. 
At first she was too much stunned by the fall to 
do anything but listen mechanically to the flying 
hoof-beats of the oxen as they grew faint in the 
ilistance; but at last she raised herself painfully 
on her elbow, and succeeded in distinguishing 
the forms of the oxen still careering wildly far 
away. She tried to rise, wondering what had 
become of Andries, but as she crawled out from 
the shelter of the bush, something struck the 
ground just beyond her. She looked at it witha 
kind of half-awakened curiosity, and saw that it 
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stumble and throw her, 


ask 


267 


was a small arrow—a Bushman’s poisoned arrow. 
Again she tried to move, and another arrow fell 
close to her; she drew back under the bush, and no 
The oxen were out of sight by 


more appeared. 


this time. There was no sign of Andries. The 
Bushmen did not show themselves, and worn 


out by fatigue and anxiety, she sank into an 
unconsciousness that was half sleep and half 
stupor. 

When she awoke, after a blessed period of blank 
insensibility, she found herself lying ona waggon- 
bed, made of strips of hide fastened. to wooden 
supports. The waggon was not moving, and she 
lay for some minutes wondering what had hap- 
pened, and whose were the guns and powder-horns 
and shot-belts which decorated the sides and roof. 
There were dried skins, also, and the floor of the 
waggon was packed tight with all kinds of stores. 
Outside she could hear the voices of Hottentots 
chattering in their own clicking tongue, and it 
occurred to her all at once that Andries had fallen 
in with his friends, under Hendrik Coetzer, and 
that they were taking her to the Republie in one 
of their waggons. There were no voices to be heard 
speaking Dutch, however, and she wondered 
whether the Boers had all gone out hunting. If so, 
she might manage to elude the attention of the 
Hottentots, and escape. Cautiously she peered 
under the flap at the rear of the waggon, and found 
that the Hottentots were gathered round a fire just 
below her. There were two other waggons there, 
and the oxen belonging to them were grazing con- 
tentedly on the coarse grass which grew around. 
A short distance away was the line of willows 
marking a river. There was her chance. If she 
could reach that shelter, she might creep along 
the bank unperceived, taking her chance of falling 
in with a crocodile or a hippopotamus. ‘The 
Hottentots had not seen her, and she returned 
softly to the other end of the waggon and looked 
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out, then started back in dismay. There in the 
shadow sat a tall, brown-bearded white man, 
cleaning a gun. Her wasp of dismay attracted 


his attention, and he rose and lifted his hat 
politely. 

“Tam glad to see you are better,” he said in 
a pleasant English voice. 


“Andries gave a convulsive start, and pressed his han«d to his neck."—Page 267. 


“Oh, you are English!” shrieked Rose, fairly 
throwing herself out of the waggon as she realized 
what this meeting might mean. “ My father 
and mother—save them—don’t sit here!” 

“Gently, gently!” said the stranger, helping 
her up from the sand. ‘My friends started hours 
ago on horseback to rescue your parents. They 


WORDS. 


meant to take the natives by surprise, and were 
unkind enough tosay that I walked too heavily to 
be any use; so I stayed behind, to see if I could be 
of any service to you, and you prefer to break your 
neck rather than ask me to help you out of the 
waggon!” 

“Oh, how can you—how can you laugh—now?” 
cried Rose. OTE 
you only knew— 
the awful danger 
—and what it has 
been——” 

“I do know & 
good deal about it, 
as it happens. Sit 
down here, and I'll 
tell you. Karel ! 
coffee for the 
lady!” he called 
out in Dutch to one 
of the Hottentots. 
“Now, Miss Hild- 
yard, let me intro- 
duce my self. My 
name is Barton, 
and my regiment 
is stationed at the 
Cape just now. 1 
have been longing 
for some big game 
shooting ever since 
I came out, and at 
this moment I am 
on my way up- 
country with my 
friend Dirck Mul- 
ler.” 

“Uncle Dirck!” 
cried Rose, in in- 
expressible delight. 
“Oh, thank God!” 

“And for the 
last day or two we 
have dote nothing 
but pick ) up por: 
tions of your 
party,” went on 
Barton, “ First it 
was Stephanus Du- 
ploit, whom we 
found on the veldt, 
all but dying for 
want of water. He had heard the Boers, who had 
got him shut up, chuckling over the thought that 
your station would be wiped out before Muller 
could reach it, and he made up his mind to escape 
and hurry uson. With his servant's help—the ser- 
vant was killed, by the way—he gave the Boers 
the slip, and set out to intercept us, but we only 
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eame upon him just in time. Then, just as we had 
outspaned last night, a small nigger boy turned 
up, and absolutely went mad with joy at the 
sight of Muller. When he had calmed down 
enough for us to make him out, he explained that 
his papa and mamma were in hiding in the 
neighbourhood, on their way to the Colony, and 
that their missisnary and his family were in 
imminent danger.” 

“Tt was Mataba !” cried Rose. 

“Yes, Mataba was the little chap’s name. 
Well, we inspaned again at once, much to the 
disgust of the oxen, and went on all night. 
Early this morning we met a Bushman, who told 
us we should finda white man lying dead on the 
veldt alittle further on, and a white woman asleep 
under a bush. We suspected foul play, especially 
as the fellow added that the white man had been 
a great enemy of the Bushmen, and that they had 
stopped him in carrying off the daughter of the 
white preacher in Shokomi’s country: so we 
kept him with us, but he managed to get away 
when we halted. You see, it was rather 
startling when we found it as he had said 
—a Boer murdered by poisoned arrows, part 
of the carcases of two oxen (the Bushmen 
had made off with most of the meat), and 
lastly you. Poor Stephanus was dreadfully 
cut up when he recognised his brother, and 
he and Muller were both afraid that things 
must have gone very far for Andries Du- 
ploit to be able to separate you from your 
parents, and they pushed on from here with 
the best armed of the Totties and the other 
man who is with us. Stephanus was ina 
terrible state of anxiety. I can tell you it 
was only very unwillingly that he and—I 
mean that he went off leaving you in my 
And now here is your cofiee at 


charge. 
last.” 

“Oh, Tean’t take anything until I know 
what has happened,” cried Rose. 

“You haven’t made a vow about it? 
Then let me beg of you not to refuse my 
hospitality so cruelly.” 

“Oh, can’t you guess how I feel? I can’t do 
anything until—— Oh, I know Uncle Dirck will 
save them if any one can, but——” 

“Tt's not for me to preach to you, but I can’t 
help thinking that since Dirck Muller has got 
here just now, and after the way we have met just 
the right people to guide us and hurry us on, and 
all that sort of thing—well, it looks to me as if it 
was ordered, you know.” 

“T see; you mean I ought to have more faith ?~ 
said Rose. “TI will try. I am ashamed, but it 
has been so dreadful.” 

“ And you will soothe my wounded feelings by 
taking some cofive 2? Do you know you have never 


asked who is the third white man with us? Don’t 
you want to hear?” 

“Ts itany one [know ?” asked Rose in surprise. 

“TL understand he is an old neighbour of yours. 
Curtis. his name is—Groot Willem the Beers call 
him. He had a farm in the Colony, but it has 
been ruined by a landslip, and [I believe he was 
coming up here with some intention of settling 
near vour father.” 

* Tf he had only come sooner!” sighed Rose. 

“That's rather hard on him, isn’t it? He could 
scarcely have prevented what’s happened, and, at 
any rate, he’s doing his best now. He’s a right- 
down good fellow.” 


“Tler gasp of dismay attracted his attention, and he rose ana 
lifted his hat politely."— Page 268. 


Rose was silent. Will was not to be forgiven 
quite so easily. 

*“T don’t want to talk about him just now,” she 
said quietly at last. “At present Ican think of 
nothing but my parents.” 

“Would you like to stroll towards the river?” 
heasked kindly. “There is a bluff from which we 
could see a good way. But you have no bonnet.” 

“This will do,” said Rose, tying her handker- 
chief over her head. ‘“ We were at prayers when 
the attack came, and we saved nothing but the 
clothes we had on and my father’s Bible and 
Prayer- book.” 

“T fancy you will be thankful to get back to 
the Colony after this experience.” 
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“TJ don’t know what papa will do. If there are 
any of the Banoga left to teach, he will stay on, I 
am almost sure.” 

They reached the top of the sandy cliff over- 
looking the river, and gazed eagerly over the dried- 
up country to the north. Presently Barton pointed 
out a cloud of dust. 

* Some one coming,” he said. 
all right.” 

“Oh, how can you tell?” cried Rose, trembling 
with anxiety. 

“ Why, did you ever know a man ride like that 
to bring bad news? Don’t be so frightened. It’s 
Curtis, and he’s seen us.” 


“Phat means it’s 


“He and the horse 
emerged dripping from 
the stresm.”—Page 270. 


They hurried down to the brink of the river, to 
find the rider just arrived at the opposite bank. 
He waved his hat. 

* All right! all safe!” he shouted, and forced 
his horse into the water. 

“Oh, Will!” gasped Rose, seizing his hand as he 
and the horse emerged dripping from the stream. 

“Oh, Curtis!” said Barton. “Surely an Afri- 
kander of your experience ought to know better 
than to swim a river like that, without beating 
about for crocodiles! But tell us all about it.” 

** We had no fighting,” returned Will. “ Mataba 
guided us into the hills, and we picked up Shokomi 
and mounted him on your horse. He showed us 
the best way of getting into the town, and outside 
the chief’s enclosure we left our horses and erept 
in through a hole that we found. We soon located 
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the hut where the prisoners were from the guards 
outside it, and, when we had got them covered 
with our guns, Oom Dirck and the chief showed 
themselves, and advised them to surrender 
promptly ; and so they did, not seeing that they 
were more than two to one. Then we let the 
prisoners out, and gaye them what food we had 
with us. We wanted them to come’away at once, 
but Uncle John was bent on seeing whether the 
station was utterly destroyed, so we sent out 
scouts in the direction Seketlu had taken, and 
went up there. Presently our Totties came run- 
ning back to say that some of the warriors were 
returning, but only a few, and in great disorder, 
and they thought 
there must have 
been a defeat. 
We consulted for 
a minute or two, 
and Shokomi 
suggested — that 
here was a 
chance for him 
to regain his in- 
fluence in the 
tribe. Oom 
Dirck agreed 
with him, so we 
occupied the 
royal 
and confronted 


enclosure 


the fugitives as 
they came up. 
To our surprise, 
they were de- 
lighted to find a 
leader, for they 
said the Boers 
were just behind 
them. It seems, 
that instead of 
surprising — the 
Boers as they trokked home, Seketlu and his 
warriors met them coming to attack the town. 
There was treachery on both sides, you see. The 
Banoga had no chance, for the Boers sent their 
friendly natives in front as usual, and fired over 
their heads, so that the spears could not reach 
them. Seketlu and all his chief warriors were 
killed, and the rest ran away, with the Boers in 
hot pursuit. When we heard that, we knew there 
was not a moment to be lost if all the women 
and children and old people were not to be killed 
or made slaves, soOom Direk and I, with two or 
three Totties, rode as hard as we could to meet 
the Boers. As it was, we were too late to prevent 
their firing the town, and their natives were hay- 
ing a fine time, catching the people as they ran 
out from the burning huts; but we gave them a 
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tremendous surprise. They insisted on their 
treaty with Seketlu, but Oom Dirck made great 
play with your name, Barton, as a high military 
official, and declared that the rightful chief, who 
had made no treaty with them, was with us. 
They had collected a.good deal of cattle already, 
and at last they consented to retire with it. Of 
course they don’t want to come into collision 
with the Colonial Government, just yet at any 
rate, lest it should declare their Republic British 
territory before they are strong enough to make 
a fuss. So they departed with their spoil and 
their natives, and we went back to see what 
we could do to save the burning town. But it 
Was too late, and by this time there isn’t a hut 
standing. Poor old Shokomi is chief again, but 
his people have no homes, and very little cattle. 
The mission- 
station is ut- 
terly ruined, 
and Oom Direk 
advises that a 
new site should 
be chosen for 
the town, and 
everything be- 
gun afresh,” 
“With the 
mission as a 
centre, and not 
as an after- 
thought?” sug- 
gested Barton. 
“ Something 
like that. I 
suppose you 
won’t mind 
staying on here 
for a bit and 
giving a help- 
ing hand?” 
“Provided that includes building a house for 
you, [ will give up my long-expected lions with- 
out asigh. In fact, I will go and tell the Totties 


is tobe J 


to inspan at once.” 

“Rose,” said Will, as Barton left them with a 
smile, ‘may I build a house for—us? Barton 
shan’t touch a single brick of it. Rose, dear,” as 
she turned and looked him straight in the face, 
“won’t you forgive me ?” 

“T thought,” said Rose, steeling her heart with 
the remembrance of their parting on the stoep at 
Mooiplaats, “ that it was you who were right, and 
I was wrong?” 

«1 was a pig-headed brute!” said Will, with 
great vigour. “I did put the farm before you, 
Rose, and now there’s no farm at all. I vowed 
to stick to it, and the Swarteberg has simply 
wiped it out. The Caffres always called it the 


“«Qa-Rosy knows,’ answered Shokomi, glancing back at Mr. Iildys 
esus Christ’s town, and we shall call it Nazareth.’ "— Page 272. 


witch-rock, you know, and said it made the place 
unlucky, but I shall always think of it as the 
luckiest thing in my life. I was eating my heart 
out there, longing for you; but I wouldn’t break 
my word, and now the Swarteberg has set me free.” 

* And you turn to me because you have lost 
what you cared for most?” 

“NoI don’t. I knew all the time that what I 
cared for most was here, but I was too proud to 
own it. Lam thankful—joyful—to be rid of the 
farm, and to come and help Uncle John.” 

“How do you mean to help him?” 

“By keeping a store, of course. I had scraped 
together a little money of my own before the 
smash came, and Oom Dirck will back me up, and 
then we will show the natives the practical side 
of Christianity.” 

WTOP? 

“You and I. 
You wouldn’t 
spoil such a 
splendid plan, 
Rose, and send 
me off lion- 
hunting with 
Barton? I 
might not 
come back, you 
know. You 
will forgive 
me, won’t you? 
It doesn’t do to 
be proud. I’ve 
tried it, and I 
was miserable.” 

“Roally 
miserable ? ” 

© Prigh t ful- 
Wye IDC) ayenn 
think I’m = jok- 
ing, Rose ?”” 

“ No—o, [suppose not. Oh, Will, [have wanted 
you so dreadfully !” 

There must have been a lamentable lack of 
proper pride in Rose, since all her stern reso- 
lutions led only to this undignified conclusion ; 
but, as she said to her mother afterwards, it was 
surely better, or, at any rate, more comfortable, 
for her and Will to be happy together than miser- 


able separately. 


*My town 


Some three weeks later, Dirck Muller and 
Captain Barton were about to resume their jour- 
ney northward. They and their servants had 


worked hard in helping to house the homeless 
Banoga, shaming the idle men of the tribe into 
relieving the women of the work of building. 
It seemed probable that the disaster which had 
overtaken the people would prove to be a blessing 
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in disguise, since the evil influence of Seketlu 
was removed, and the remaining warriors had 
accepted, peaceably, Shokomi’s return to power. 
Although Direk Muller had not been successful in 
inducing the Cape Government to declare a pro- 
tectorate over the tribe, yet the Boers were not 
likely to meddle with it in future. The indepen- 
dence of their Republic was not yet recognised, 
and they were well aware that, if they were 
shown to be extending their territories by violence, 
public opinion was more likely to drive the 
Government to annex it. Hence their dislike for 
the presence of Mr. Hildyard, or any other witness, 
whose evidence was likely to be accepted against 
theirs. 

The site of the new town had been marked out, 


TH 
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and places chosen for the church, the mission- 


house, and Will’s store, but these could not be 
built at present. Until the houseless people 
were all sheltered, the missionaries lived once 
more in temporary huts. But good progress was 
being made with the work, and untiring industry 
was visible on every hand, as Shokomi walked 
round the site with his guests on the evening 
before their departure. 

“And what is the new town to be 
Paul?” asked Barton, “ or 
like the old one?” 


called, 
is it to be Lihuli, 
“ Ra-Rosy knows,” answered Shokomi, glanc- 


ing back at Mr. Hildyard. “My town is to be 


Jesus Christ’s town, and we shall call it 
Nazareth.” 
END, 


is Truth.”’ 


PEACE ON EARTH. 


BY THE REY. JONN ROOKER, M.A., VICAR OF CHRIST CHURCH, BECKENHAM, AUTHOR OF A MODERN 
PILGRIM IN JERUSALEM.” 


“THe is our Peace.” 


HEN Jesus Christ our Lord was born, 

y angels, we are told. sang over the earth, 

and their song was, “ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill 
towards men.” 

When Jesus Christ our Lord was returning to 
His Father the gift He gave t> Ilis Church was a 
gift of peace—His parting and His best gift —* My 
peace I give unto you.” 

When Jesus Christ our Lord comes again ant 
sets up His rule over the world it is to be a rule 
of peace: for the promise is —*Of His soverninent 
und of His peace there shall be no end.” 

Rightly then is our Lord called “ the Prince of 
Peace.” Rightly do we have at Christmastide 
texts of peace. Rightly are our songs hy mus 
breathing peace. For peace is the character, the 
work, the result of the Lord and His coming to 
earth—Peace! deep, true, everlasting peace. 

I. Our text says, “ He is our Peace,’ meaning 
that it is through Ilim and Him alone this peace 
is possible. Possible for the world, possible for 
ourselves, possible for all around us. 

For the world by itself was not at peace. Not 
With itself, not with its Maker. And such a con- 
dition was not, and never could have been, the 
condition for which it was made. The relation- 
ship of a loving father and an obedient child was 
the relationship intended for this world. One 
part of that relationship had always been kept. 


The loving Father had never altered. God to the. 


world always was and is love. 
of the child was gone. 


But the obedience 
The world was at enmity 


with God. The old happy trust, when God and 
mun held converse together, was broken. 


And 


-Hph. ii. V4. 


naturally enough darkness fell upon the earth. 
Men knew not God, and they cared not for His 
laws. Thick night settled down, and the world 
believed itself alone. And yet it was not alone: 
the Father watched it still. He cared for it, and 
kept it, though the world knew it not. His heart 
never ceased to love it. His eye followed it. But 
how could the old relation ever be renewed so long 
as the child was a rebel? The Father was there 
waiting; the child had turned away and would 
not come to His arms. 

His love--God’s love—found out a way: had, 
indeed, prepared a way long before. He gave a 
fresh manifestation of His love, which was an in- 
vitation to come back, and at the same time a vin- 
dication of that law of right the world had broken. 
God sent His Son—the Babe Jesus, was born—and 
® message of love and peace came with Him. 

It was as if God said: “1 want to show you 
how I love you. I will come as near to you as | 
can. 1 will take humanity upon Me. I will be- 
come like one of yourselves, and show you how 
deep and true My affection is. You think I have 
forgotten you, and care not for you. Nay! It 1s 
you who have forgotten Me, and care not for Me. 
L love you still. I want you back. Come—come 
unto Me. Here, by this sending of My Son, I 
prove to you My love. Return unto Me, for you 
are Mine.” 


In some such language may the wonderful 
meaning of the Incarnation he faintly described. 
There were inany proofs of God’s love in the world 
before Jesus came, if men chose to look for them; 
but here was a transcendent proof of love, a 
sreater proof than all before, the greatest in fact 
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that was possible—God sending His own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, yet without sin; God 
leaving His glory, and beauty, and strength, and 
taking upon Him the form of poor weak erring man. 

So peace became possible. The old relationship 
could be fulfilled ; God and man could meet. Love 
there was to invite man, forgiveness to receive 
him, new life to cleanse and purify him, And as 
many as received the message found in the old 
relationship of God and man, of father and child, 
a peace the world could never give, and also never 
take away. 

II. It was then the peace of true relationship 
which Christ brought. He said to the world :— 
“ Behold, God is your Father. You are His chil- 
dren. Come to Him and rest in that relationship.” 
If the world asked, ‘How do we know it?” the, 
answer was, “ You may know it by Me. I am 
come from henven to tell you, and My word is 
true, for I am God.” 


And if the world ask 
further: “ But supposing 
it be true, how can God 
receive us after all that passed, and how ean we 
make atonement for the old deep wrong we have 
done our Father?” again the answer was in Christ 
Himself: “I am that Atonement. My humilia- 
tion, My suffering, My cross, are the vindication 
of righteousness sufficient for all the past, sufii- 
cient for all the world. Here in Me is the offer 
and the pledge of forgiveness. Fear not, return 
unto your God.” 

So every way, to those who will listen. the story 
of Christmas is a story of love, and pardon, and 
peace. Simply as children we may take our 
Father's words, and with the thought of Bethlehem 
and Calvary in our hearts, turn ourselves unto 
God and be assured He will receive us and love us 


evermore. 
And peace must follow. If youdo in your heart 
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believe God is your Father—more loving, more 
Wise, more tender, than the best earthly parent— 
then I say you must have peace in life; for all is 
done by God in life, and God is your Father, and 
your Father will do just what for you is best. If 
you do believe in your heart that Christ by His 
life and death has made atonement for you, and 
won a pardon for your sins (which you could never 
win), then, with the sense of all being made right 
between you and God, you ean rest happily in the 
arms of Divine love, Though sorrows come, and 
trials press, and sickness visits you, and death 
awaits you, you can rest calm amid the chances 
and changes of life or death, for all is right, and 
peace is in your heart, 

Tt is the message—a very simple one, but, oh, 
indeed, a happy one—which Christmas brings. Tt 
will transform al] life for you, and make it 
bright. It will turn life into a chamber like the 
chamber Pilgrim rested in at the Palace Beautiful, 
a chamber that faced the sunrising, and the name 
of the room was Peace. 

TI. I would remind you 
message. 

And surely if you believe the message and 
take it to your hearts, you wil] feel, must feel, 
that it is not to rest with you. Springing up 


of this Christmas 
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Within you wil] come the desire to spread this 
peace, and tell again this message wherever and 
whenever you can, 

At Christmastide we speak of goodwill; a kindly 
feeling is Supposed to reign in our hearts; and 
men, forgetting old scores of wrong, greet one 
another as brother-men, Kindliness, friendship, 
and peace, these are the qualities of a Christmas- 
tide. But do not let us stop here; let us not be 
content with a general cheeriness and kindliness ; 
let us (where we can) witness to the full the first 
meaning of Christmas: let us be not backward to 
confess that Our joy is in Jesus our Saviour; let 
us show by our bearing and tone that the joy we 
have is not first in the carthly associations of the 
Christmas feast, but rather in the he venly truths 
that Christmas speaks of: and so the higher 
thought of Christmas, its true and first meaning, 


shall not be lost among the innocent and natural 
rejoicings of the Season, but it shall be witnessed 
to and handed on, and others shall be led to think 
of the true meaning of Christmas who may not 
have thought of it before; and so amid all the 
festivities of Christmas Day we and they shall 
have our hearts gladdened by the good tidings of 
great joy: “ Behold unto us is born this day a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 
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GREAT deal of 


clings around that 


superstition 

which we 
still call the passing bell. In 
Most cases the name is mislead- 
ing. The bell is now usually 
rung after death; but it was 
originally rung while the soul was passing 
away, and it had the twofold object of soliciting 
the prayers of the faithful and of drivine away 
evil spirits. The practice of only ring g& the 
| bell after death has taken plac 


is not an im- 


| provement. The first duty of a chureh bell is 

to summon Christians to prayer; and there 
could be no possible objection to thus summon- 
ing all who heard to utter a brief prayer for the 
dying. Knelling for a person already deceased 
becomes almost meaningless, unless to those who 
resort to praying for the dead, 
bell no longer speak 


So the passing 


Sa call to prayer—super- 
Stition no longer Says that it drives away evil 
Spirits; it has come to be an empty token of 
respect. It must be confessed that some of the 
old beauty of bell-ringing is gone. 

That which we at present know as the “ pas 
ing bell? is more correctly what our forefathe 
called the “ soul bell,” always rung after decease. 
There are stil] different ways of ringing this in 
different districts, Often it is contrived to 
announce both the age and the sex of the dead. 
This old term of « soul bell? was charged against 
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the Church of England as really embodying a 
belief in purgatory and in prayer for the dead. 
To this accusation Bishop Hall replied: “ We 
call them soul bells for that they signify the 
departure of the soul, not for that they help 
the passage of the soul.” 

In the Advertisements for Due Order, pub- 
lished in the early reign of Elizabeth, we read: 
“When anye Christian bodie is in passing, 
that the Belle be tolled, and that the Curate be 
speciallie called for to comfort the sicke person ; 
and after the time of his passinge, to ringe no 
more than one shorte peale; and one before the 
buriall, and another short peale after the 
buriall.” We see from this that the use of the 
passing bell was continued after the Reforma- 
tion, and indeed was often insisted on; for 


among the inquiries to be made of church- 


wardens and others of the Archdeaconry of 
York, about the year 1630, we find the follow- 
ing: “Whether doth your clark or sexton, 


when any one is passing out of this life, neglect 
to toll a Bell, having notice thereof: or, the 
party being dead, doth he suffer any more 
ringing than one short peale, and before his 
burial one, and after the same another?” At |} 


the same time, it was desired to doaway with | 


any superstitious notions concerning the bell- 
ringing, and the question was to be asked 
“whether at the death of any there be any 
superstitious ringing.” The superstition chiefly 
contended against was the old popular idea that 
the bells frightened away evil spirits, and that they 
really assisted the soul of the deceased in its passage 
to the unseen world. An old writer, speaking against 
the doctrine of purgatory, says: “ If they should tolle 
their belles (as they did in good Kynge Edwardes 
days) when any bodie is drawing to his ende and 
departing out of this worlde, for to cause alle menne 
to praye untoe God for him, that of His accustomed 
mereye He shoulde vouchsafe to receive him unto 
His mereye, forgevinge him alle his sinnes, their 
ringing should have better appearance, and should 
the auncient Catholicke 


be more conformable to 
Churehe.” In Chichester, in the year 1638, the in- 
quiry ran: “Is there a passing-bell tolled, that they 
who are within the hearing of it may be moved in 
their private devotions to recommend the state of 
the departing soule into the hands of their Redeemer, 
a duty which all Christians are bound to, out of a 
fellow-feeling of their common mortality ‘ And in 
the diocese of St. David: “Doth the parish clerk or 
sexton, when any person is passing out of this life, 
upon notice being given him thereof, toll a bell, as 
hath been accustomed, that the neighbours may 


thereby be warned to recommend the dying person 
9” 


to the grace and favour of God 

In rural districts, even at this day, when it is 
desired to indicate the sex of the deceased, the bell 
is generally tolled thrice for a man, twice for a 
woman; and after these preliminary strokes, the age 
of the person is tolled, a stroke for each year. A 
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quaint old homily states that the reason for giving 
aman three strokes is connected with the Trinity : 
“The forme of the Trinitie was founden in Manne, 
that was Adain our forefadir, of earth one persone, 
and Eve of Adain the second persone; and of them 
both was the thirde persone. At the deth of a manne 
three bellis should be ronge, as his knyll, in worshyppe 
of the Trinitee, and for a womanne, who was the 
secunde persone of the Trinitie, two bellis should be 
rungen.” 

In his Occasional Meditations, a little book full of 
prose poetry and devotion, Bishop Hall has one miedi- 
tation “on the tolling of a passing bell.” He ex- 
claims, “This sound is not for our ears, but for 
our hear it calls us not only to our prayers, but to 
our preparation—to our prayer, for the departing: 
soul; toour preparation, for our own departing. .. . 
O Thou that art the God of comfort, help Thy poor 
servant, that is now struggling with his last enemy. 
His sad friends stand gazing upon him, and weeping 
over him; but they cannot succour him: needs must 
they leave him, to do this great work alone: none, but 
Thou, to Whom belong the issues of death, canst 
relieve his distrest and over-matched soul.” 

We cannot but feel that, with such an interpreta- 
tion, the passing bell might still be rung to the 
true edification of hearers : 


For some but now 


Come, list and harke, = 
Departing soule. 


The bell doth towle 
To find the origin of the passing bell we must go 


} 
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back to pre-Christian days, when the Greeks struck 
metal pots and instruments at the bedside of a dying 
person to scare away the Furies. Grotius plainly 
tells us that one of the purposes of the bell was “to 
drive away the evil spirits at the bed’s foot and 
about the house, ready to seize their prey, or at 
least to molest and terrify the soul in its passage; 
but by the ringing of that bell (for Durandus tells us 
it was believed that evil spirits were much afraid of 
bells) they were kept aloof,and the soul, like a hunted 
hare, gained the start. Hence in later days one may 
account for the high price demanded for tolling the 


How Christmas C 


BY SYBIL 
II. (Continued.) 
T would have made little difference to 
Sandy Kerliew had Marjory failed 
toask him her question each day she 
came to visit him, for as the slow 
hours wore away it kept obstinately 
obtruding itself upon him. Even 
the robins that came ever and anon and rested for 
a few moments on the shrub outside seemed to 
warble out the words: “Sandy—Sandy Kerliew, 
where’s the ‘ peace and goodwill? gone to?” And 
onee, when he lay tossing on his bed unable to sleep 
for the busy thoughts that troubled him, he was 
suddenly startled by the harsh screeching of a night- 
owl ina fir tree near by. He lay still and listened, 
and presently the screeches softened into a plaintive 
meaning sound, which burnt like words into his 
weary brain. ‘“ No—peace—no—peace, good will—no 
—goodwill—no—peace—” seemed to be the night- 
bird’s dreary lament. 

Sometimes he would hum a tune to himself as he 
sat at his work, and try in that way to drive off 
thoughts. But this was no better, for whatever tune 
he started it was sure to run away with him, and in 
the end he would invariably find himself humming 
the same old Christmas hymn, “ Hark, the herald 
angels sing.” How many years had come and gone 
since he had sung it with willing heart and lips, and 
yet it all came back as vividly as though it had 
been but yesterday. That last time he had sung it! 

He was not alone then. He was not old and 


‘trouble-worn then. No; that wasa time when the 


world and all it contained was very desir- 
able: for that was the time of love. 

All about the little homestead the white 
snow clothed the earth with a spotless em- 
blem of purity, and within a strong new 
love was springing up, whose roots had taken 
such hold in Sandy Kerliew’s heart that, 
should they be plucked up, all the richness 
and wealth of his nature would go with 
them. How often that bright picture of 


comfort rose up before him now, and kind 
memory gave the warm glow which the 
ruddy firelight had given then. ‘The white- 
haired couple, so content in their old age, 


greatest bell of the church ; for that, being louder, the 
evil spirits must go farther off to be clear of its sound, 
by which the poor soul got so much more the start of 
them. ‘This dislike of spirits to bells is mentioned in 
the Golden Leyend by Wynken de Worde. 


So is it 
mentioned in 


Longfellow’s fine poem of that name. 
We have here undoubtedly that whieh, in the in- 
quiries set forth from the Archdeaconry of York, 
was termed “superstitiousringing.” But the passing 
bell may be kept clear of all such fancies, and yet 
play an appropriate and touching part in the service 
of the Church. 


ame Sack again. 
PARRY. 


seated on either side of the home hearth, and between 
them the young couple, content too in their young 
first bliss of love. Then the carol singers came 
along and stopped and sang that Christmas song out- 
side the window, and they inside had joined in with 
full hearts. Yes, there was * peace and goodwill” 
then. His father and mother were peacefully nearing 
the other shore, hand-in-hand together; and Agnes 
had loved him then, and half promised to be his w ife. 
The picture of the old couple was to him a happy 
foreshadowing of what might be the future for him 
and Agnes. Ah, happy Christmas-tide so long ago! 
His last happy Christmas-tide, 

The old folks had long since gone home. And 


Agnes? Even now his hands clenched and his face 


“He sank in the darkness upon his knees."—DPage 278. 
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grew dark with anger as the 
bitter tide of memory swept 
over him. So well he recalled 
that time when the younger 
brother returned to the home. 
Back from a foreign country 
he came, with wonderful 
tales of adventure and stores 
of brave trinkets. How 
bright and gay he was, and 
full of kindly thought and 
kindly looks for all! And 
then—and then——. Did 
he not see? Did he not 
know ? 

The hard lines round San- 
dy Kerliew’s lips would be- 
come still harderas he let his 
mind dwell upon this chapter 
of his life’s story. Full 
many atime had these bitter 
memories held him like a 
vice in their clutches till his 
soul and body writhed with 
the torment of passion and ill-will that came over 
him. 

But just lately, as again and again the past had 
come up before him, and the angry passion was still 
strong in his heart, another thought had come to 
him for the first time—a thought that cut hii sore, 
and seemed to draw his very heart blood; and perhaps 
it drew the venom too! What if his own jealousy 
had been the match which set light to the train that 
had shattered his brightest hopes? What if he, with 
his own hands, had sown the seed which brought 
forth such bitter fruit for him? 


* & ‘ * * 


IIT. 

Thus the days hastened by, and Christmas-tide 
grew very near again. And day by day a sweet 
child’s voice rang at heaven’s gate, and the Lord 
of glory heard it. And did the angels begin to flutter 
their wings as they knew they were soon to carry 
again to men the Christmas gift ? 

“Meanwhile Sandy Kerliew the cobbler was be- 
coming Sandy Kerliew the artist. Mind you, he 
still stuck to his cobbling, but as he cobbled he was 
all the while busy drawing a wonderful thought- 
picture in his mind—the picture of a man. But such 
aman! On his face were printed the deep lines of 
anger and malice and evil passions. A very ugly, 
repulsive face these lines had made. Even Sandy 
himself would sometimes start back with horror as 
he gazed at it. 

“Ts there any wonder 
himself. “Who would care for such a man as 
that?” Then Sandy’s own face would take on a 
sort of despairing look, for he began to see the image 
of himself in this thought picture of his. 

« To-morrow’s Christmas Eve, Mr. Curlie,” said the 
child, as she was leaving him after her usual visit. 


2?” he would murmur to 


“She entered with her holly branch. — Page 2 


Her face was looking very wistful and sorrowful, 
and her voice would falter a little, though she tried 
so hard to make it bright. “Would you like me to 
bring a little holly to-morrow, because—well, because 
your Christmas might come even now. ‘There’s most 
of to-day and to-night and to-morrow for it to come 
in, and perhaps the holly might help. Oh, I do so 
want you to have a Christmas, because ve got a 
Oh, [ nearly forgot! That’s another of my secrets! 
But I do hope it’ll come, Mr. Curlie.”. With another 
wistful look at the old man she went out. 

Sandy Kerliew’s own eyes were misty, and he got 
through very little work that day. When the even- 
ing shadows came he quite forgot to light his small 
lamp, but sat on still in the dark. He was feeling 
very sad and weary, for he had been looking at his 
thought picture a great deal that day, and thinking 
how hateful and unlovable it was. He felt strangely 
weak, too, as though he had gone through some big 
fight; and there was a queer void in his heart, but 
he couldn’t tell what it was exactly that caused it. 

Presently the ringers began to practise at the 
church, and the bells came pealing across the 
meadows—now near, now distant, as the wind car- 
ried their sound to and fro. As Sandy listened to 
them another figure seemed to creep into his picture 
—the figure of a little child—his little missy, as he 
had come to call his small visitor. And this child 
was looking at the ugly, passion-stained face of the 
man he had drawn in his mind with such a loving, 
sorrowful look. As he gazed in wonder that any 
one should express love for such an object, the child’s 
face seemed to become the face of the Christ-child, 
and was even more full of love. Louder pealed the 
bells in full rich tones: and as Sandy, gazing at 
the pictured faces, listened to their voices, he knew 
at last what caused that strange void. All the 
passion and ill-will and malice were gone. He rose 
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from his chair and sank in the darkness upon his 
lknees, while the peace of Christ stole into his heart. 


* * * * * 
DV 

An unusual feeling of shyness and hesitancy took 

possession of our little maiden when she reached the 
door of the thatched cottage early next afternoon. 
It was Christmas Eve at last, and she had waited as 
long as possible before she paid her visit, * In case——” 
she kept saying to herself, “in case——” but she 
Aare not finish the sentence. One arm was clasped 
round a bulky object, and with the other she trailed 
a branch of holly after her, as it was altogether 
too cumbersome and 
prickly to carry. 

Though it was after- 

noon instead of the 
morning, Sandy’s door 
still stood ajar, and 
this gave the maiden 
courage again: so 
pushing it wide open 
she entered with her 
holly branch. She 
looked up expectantly 
and half timidly at 
the old man, and then 
forgot everything else 
in her joyful surprise. 
She did not need to 
ask the question, for, 
child though she was, 
she could see by his 
face that the answer 
had come. 

“Oh, Mr. Curlie, I'm 
so glad! The peace 
and goodwill’s come at 
last!” 

“Yes, missy dear; 
thank God it’s come at Jast.” 

“Now you will have Christmas again. Oh, how 
nice!” 

She put, the bulky parcel on the table. She had 
dropped the holly branch at the first glimpse of her 
old friend’s face, and clapped her hands in ecstasy. 

It would take too long to tell you all the details of 
that happy afternoon and the happy Christmas day 

which followed: and how Sandy was set to work to 
hunt out the largest stocking he had, and how, when 
he found it, he had to shut his eyes and pretend 
not to see when old Father Christmas, in the person 


“The quavering voice of the old man and the glad childish 
treble mingled together in the Christmas hymn of Peace and 
Goodwill.” —Page-278. 


of a small maiden, with much exertion foreeda bulky 
thing into it and tied it to the dresser handJe with 
one of Sandy’s new bootlaces; and all about the fun 
and laughter they had decorating the small workroom, 
and even sticking sprigs of holly into the old boots 
that lay about. But we must just stay to witness 
one more little scene before we say goodbye to our 
friends. When all was finished, and they had both 
gazed at their handiwork with much pride, Marjory 
stole up close to the old man’s side and slipped her 
hand into one of his. 

“Mr. Curlie, I'll have to be going soon; but do 
you think we might sing ‘Hark, the herald ang 
together before I go?” 


’ 
’ 


He Jooked down at 
her with a loving 
smile on his furrowed 
face. 

“Tm not much in 
the singing line now, 
missy, but if you'll 
lead the way I'll see 
what I can do. First 
let me get the two 
photos I was telling 
you of. We'll put ‘em 
on the aimantelpiece, 
where we can see ‘em, 
with a bit of holly 
a-top of each. There, 
so!” and he placed the 
two photos—a young 
man’s and a_ bright- 
faced girl’s—on_ the 
chimney-piece as he 
spoke. 

“That’s very nice, 
Mr.Curlie. Whata pity 
your brother and sister 
are not alive now to be 
with you this Christ- 
mas! Did you love them very much, Mr. Curlie?” 

“T love them very much indeed, missy dear, both 
of them.” 

“Well, we'll think about the nice Christmas they'll 
be having up with Jesus,” she said, the bright side 
occurring to her as usual. “And now shall we sing 
the hymn, Mr. Curlie?” 

Thus it came to pass that a sweet strain of praise 
rose once more from Sandy Kerliew’s homestead as 
the quavering voice of the old man and the glad 
childish treble mingled together in the Christmas 
hymn of Peace and Goodwill. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBERS, 


Gu special Christmas Number (d.) will be, we hope, a 

genuine Christmas surprise to all our readers. In novelty of 
contents it should rival the Christmas stocking, and not the least 
remarkable item will be the complete story, cleverly illustrated, 
of some extraordinary adventures in a country village. The 
author is Captain Maynard. The second tale is by Mrs. L. B. 


—— 


Walford. Another attraction we may notice in advance is an 
article entitled “ Snowed Up.” 

Issned at the same time will be the special Christmas Num- 
hers of The Fireside and The Day of Days: both will be true 
Christmas hampers, full of Christinas fare. Orders should be 
given at once. 
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BY Rk. D. STEPILENSON. 


them, the bells ringing merrily in the crisp, 
frosty air. But we all know, from early ex- 
perience, the joys of sledging on a sinall scale 
on the flat, though possibly we have never 
made use of a horse to pull us along. 
Tobogganing and ski-running, which are 
purely pleasure and health pursuits, are un- 
known joys to most stay-at-home folk. In the 
first place a mountainous district and plenty 
of snow must be available. Last year | saw a 
number of English boys trying their best to 
induce their tiny toboggans to descend a vé 
gentle slope, thinly covered with flakes. Mean- 
while the onlookers chaffed them unimerci- 
fully, suggesting the advisability of pushing 
behind. But next day there was a fresh fall, 
and thousands of more or less successful de- 


vy 


scents were made, the tobogganers running 
the gauntlet as they slid past a battery from 
which snowballs shot. I remember I attempted 
the run down American fashion, i.e. lying flat 
on my chest on the toboggan and using the 
toes of my boots as a means of steering. All 
went swimmingly till I came to a mound 
where the snow was spars 


: a bump and shock 
and the rest of the journey downhill interested 
me no more! My toboggan went skidding 
off on its own account to the terror of other 
tobogganers, while I, like “ [ser rolling rapid- 
ly,” eventually came to a * sit-still ” in a soft 
snow drift. 


ASCENDING IN ZIG-ZAGS. ~ amet 
2 * Short of the scientific method of toboggan- 


be slowly cooling we do not 
seem to get the wonderful old 
winters, with snowy beards 
and iey ringlets, which our 
fathers enjoyed—or say they 
did. We have our “snaps” of biting frost, 
but before we have got used to the weight of 
a heavy overcoat the chill has fled to bite 
somewhere else, That is why sledging, to- 
bogganing, and ski-ing have never had half 
a chance to win popularity in England. Yet 
our countrymen have succeeded in making 
i reputation abroad: they come home when 
we are just recovering from influenza, and 
their tanned faces nnd clear eyes make us 
envious of the good time they must have had, 
not to mention a goodly array of prizes. 

Let me take these winter pastimes one at 
a time Sledging has its practical uses 
wherever the snow lies for weeks or months, r 
and no one dreams of using wheels when the ahi 
AY quiet gliding runners are available. The 
i Swiss, for instance, put away their sledges 
in the summer when the coach can climb 
the zig-zag passes: but in winter they are =) _ 2 hie ae. Jet oe ve.) 
brought out and the horses are harnessed to AN ADEPT TURNING. 
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GLISSADING STEFP SLOPES. 


Ing on a carefully prepared course there is one other 
form of the exercise, known as glissading. This is 
tobogganing without a toboggan. If you have some 
respect for your clothes it may be advisable to seat 
yourself on a small piece of carpet: otherwise you 
simply sit down at the top of the snow slope, get a 
friend to sit down behind you with his legs over your 
shoulders (it is a good plan for you to hold 
on to them to prevent a@ premature break up 
of the partnership), and, if available, another 
friend to complete the party. Then if the 
snow is in the right condition vou may get 


up a at pace, the only danger being the 


gathering of a small wave of snow beneath 


you. This may have serious results, as the 
ed, will 


following experience, which I witness 
show. <A party of three decided to descend 
some steep snow slopes on a Swiss mountain, 
hoping to regulate their speed by means of 
their Alpine ice-axes. But the snow was 
powdery and formed a huge wave: upon it 
they were carried rapidly down, until sud- 
denly they over-shot it, and a moment later 
it had burst over them, completely envelop- 
ing them. From time to time various por- 
tions of their anatomy were visible above the 
surface, but, arms, legs, axes, heads, coats, 
knapsacks, ete., seemed jumbled together in- 
extricably. Happily the wave stopped, and 
they in it, some distance-above a large 
chasm in the snow. It took us some time to 
sort that toboggan party and restore to each 
member his lost property. 

Scientific tobogganing needs much prac- 


tice and skill. The courses are carefully 
prepared, roads being specially banked to 
prevent accidents and allow sharp curves to 
be successfully negotiated. Some of these 
courses are ice runs, and it may easily be 
imagined that a tremendous pace is attained 
by skilful exponents of the art. Even down 
a snow run a party of four, for example, may 
get up a spel of forty-five miles an hour 
“down the straight,” while corners are turned 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. The average 
course is between two and three miles in 
length, and it is covered in from five to six 
ininutes, according to state of the road. 

The right use of a pair of “ski” is more 
difficult and painful to learn. They are 
slips of elm-wood, eight feet long, four inches 
broad, with a square support midway upon 
which one’s boots are strapped. Onee in 
bonds you are at the merey of these fickle 
slips of wood. They are a thousand times 
more treacherous than one’s first pair of 
skates: away they shoot from you without the 
least warning, and you are “landed*™ head 
foremost in a drift. The only method is to 
proceed cautiously and slowly: for a master 
of the art will take three hours to ascend a 
mountain which he can come down in a 
quarter of an hour, Every stubborn slope should be 
taken zig-zag fashion. Lifting the heel well up the 
ski should be half raised and half slid forward, then 
driven in by a smart downward stroke of the heel. 
The pole, too, should be continuously employed to 
prevent the loss of balance when the forward stroke 


is being made. 


GLISSADING MODERATE SLUPES. 


(A. C. Wearurnsronn. 


AND BE FRIENDS!” 


* KISS 
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The Poung Folks’ Pade. 


ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 
BY SARAH WILSON, 
NCE more we see the Holy Land, 
Its plains, and lakes, its mountains grand, 
And one worn way; 
With groups of people passing by 


With steady steps, or w ed sigh, 
The whole long day. 


We see the inn, when ev'ning came, 
‘The stranger-folk, some tired, some lame ; 
The setting sun; 


A bed within a manger made, 


An infant in it gently laid— 
His course to run. 


The shepherds, too; the angel sent; 
The Magi on their journey bent; 
The moving star; 
eph, and his flight, 
d the Gentile’s light 
Would shine afar, 


The fear of J 
When Simon 


We see the Innocents all slain 


While weeping mothers plead in vain, 
And to them cleave. 
These scenes before our eyes are plain ; 


We see them ev'ry year again 
On Christmas Eve. 


A SPARROW'S LOVE. 
*T RETURNED home one day,” says a great Russian author, “and 
happened to wander into my garden. My doz bounded before 
me, Suddenly he checked himself and moved forward cautiously. 
T glanced down the path and perceived a young sparrow with a 
yellow beak, and down upon its head. It had fallen out of the 
Nest (the wind was shaking the beeches in the garden, violently), 
and lay motionless and helpless on the ground, with its little 
ed wings outstretched. The dog approached it softly, 
when suddenly an old sparrow with a black breast quitted a 
tighbouring t , dropped like a stone right before the dog’s 
nose, and with ruffed plumage, and chirping desperately and 
pitifally, sprang at the opening grinning mouth. 

“She had come to protect her little one at the cost of her own 
life. Her little body trembled all over; her voice was hoarse ; 
she offered herself. The dog must have 
But, in spite of that, she had 


she was in agony 
seemed a gigantic monster to her. 
not rema safe in her lofty bough. The doz stood still and 
turned away. It seemed as though he also felt this power. I 
hastened to call him back, and went away with a feeling of re- 
I felt a respect for this heroic little 
Love, I reflected, 
t is love that 


spect. Yes, smile not! 
bird and for the depth of her maternal love 
is stronger than death and the fear of death; 


supports and animates all.” 


THE WISH OF THE HEART. 
A DEAF and dumb girl was once asked by a lady, who wrote 
the question ona slate, “* What is prayer?” The little girl took 
the pencil and wrote the reply, ‘Prayer is the wish of the 
heart." So it is. Fine words and beautiful verses said to God 
do not make real prayer without the sincere wish of the heart. 


THE GREAT FAIRY TALE WRITER. 


ON the oveasion of the fortieth anniversary of the death of 
William Grimm, one of the two brothers who wrote the delight- 
ful Grimu’s Fairy Tales recalled an anecdote relating to the 
elder brother, cob. One day a well-dressed child about eight 
years old caller Professor Grimm's house and asked to see 
him, Looking very earnestly at the puzzled professor the child 
asked, “Is it thou who hast written those fine fairy tales? 
iy "4 my dear," replied the professor; “my brother and tnyself 
have written the tales." “ Then thou hast also written the tale 
of the little tailor—the one where it says at the end that whoever 
will not believe the tale must pay five marks?" “Yes, I lis 
written that too.” 
the little one, ‘‘and so, I suppose, I have to pay five marks ; but 
I have not got so much money now, and can only give you part 
on account. I will give thee seventy pfennige now, | pay the 
» by-and-by.” The kindly professor smiled, and told his little 
yisitor that, because she was so willing to pay, she need pay 
nothing, afterwards explaining that that was only part of the 
story. Then he put on his greatcoat and walked home with the 
child, which was a rare honour. 


FRANKLIN'S ADVICE. 


FRANKLIN was once asked the secret of his success, and he 
replied with a numberof splendid mottoes. Here are some that 
noting: ‘*Be up and doing, and doing to some 


are worth 


purpose.” ‘Drive thy business and let it not drive thee.” 
“There are no gains without pains.” ‘* Work to-day; for you 
know not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. “* One 


to-day is worth two to-morrow.” 


WHAT TOBACCO COSTS. 
BEFORE you boys think of beginning to smoke I want you to 
count the cost. We will leave health out of the question, and 
stick to pounds, shillings, and pence. Suppose when you are a 
man you spend one shilling « week—probably much less than 
you would actually spend. How much will that amount to in 
fifty years? Here isa table which you can consult, compound 
interest being calculated, half yearly, at seven per cent. per 
Money is worth that percentage, at any rate while we 


£ 8s. da. 


annum. 
are young. 


At the end of five years it amounts to ... i} 
At the end of ten years itamountsto. ... oa 0 
At the end of fifteen years it amounts to oo 0 
At the end of twenty years it amounts to 0 
At the end of twenty-five years it amounts to... 0 
At the end of thirty years it amounts to as 0 
At the end of thirty-five years it amounts to 0 
At the end of forty years it amounts to ... 0 
At the end of forty-five years it amounts to 0 
At the end of fifty years it amounts to ... 0 
At the end of fifty-five years it amounts to o 
At the end of sixty years it amounts to... nae i} 
At the end of sixty-five years it amounts to 0 
At the end of seventy years it amounts to 0 
Atthe end of seventy-five years it amounts to .. 0 

0 


At the end of eighty years it amounts to er 
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Bible Questions (Hew Series). 


BY M. A. CANTAB. 


QUESTIONS. 


1, SuoW from one verse of Scripture thet salvation is the 
work of the Trinity. 3 i 
*. What is the earliest business transaction mentioned in the 
Bible? 
3. What man, whose name we know not, without seeing our 
Lord showed the strongest faith in His word ? 
4. In what different ways was a bed employed by our Lord 
and His Apostles to show the cure of those whom they had 


healed? 


5. What very godly person do we read of belonging to one of 


the ten tribes long after they were lost? 
G. How did Jesus acknowledge Himself to be a King ? 


‘ ANSWERS (See OCTOBER NoO., p. 239), 
1. Heb, xi. That he might not see death.” 
2. St. John » 20. 
3. The children of Judah 2 Chron, xxviii, 15, 
4. Five. Num. xi. 28; xiii. 8, 16; Neh. viii. 17; Acts vii. 45. 
5. St. John x. 22, ** And it was at Jerusalem, the feast of the 
dedication, and it was winter.” 
6. Isa. xliv. 6; Zeph. iii. 15. 


** Gon’s TWlork.” 


BY MRS. ORMAN COOPER, AUTHOR OF * WE WIVES,” ETC, 


ll. IN THE MISSION FIELD 
GAVE gold for iron for the sake of the Fatherland.” 
Such is a motto which enci 2s every unit of the order of 
the Iron Cross worn in Germany low came this national 
dClecoration to bear such an inscription? I will tell you, When 
the war-chest of Frederick William of Prussia was exhausted, it 


is said he appealed to the women of the Fatherland to replen- 
ish it. 


“1 promise to return jewels of iron for jewels of gold” is what 
he said. And from this appeal to German patriotism, and in 
fulfilment of this promise, arose the ordtr so much valued by 
the Teutonic nation 

A poor exchange, 


y you? Nay! Not one of thos» original 
crosses can nowad 


ys be bought for more than double its 
weight in pure gold! Even commercially speaking, the women 
made a good bargain ! 
Much in the same way Christ lays before His subjects the 
great choice He s. as He did long ago to 
Matthew, And witha like result! <A lifetime of hardship and 
Sorrow, very often, in exchange for profits at the receipt of 
custom! At least, such seems to be the cuse when we speak of 
Goul's work inthe Mission Field, A friend of mine has a wonder: 
ful album in which she keeps the portraits of scores and scores 
of Missionaries. It seems a sad thing toh 
again, as we turn over the pages, ‘' That is So-and-so. She died 
in China”: or, This is Mr. S——. He was drowned crossing a 
lake in North America”: or, “* That is Bishop H——. He was mur- 
dered by the natives of Southern Equatorial Africa.” Iron for 
gold, indeed, it seemsto be! All these men and women, aye, 
and hundreds like unto them, have gone out to preach the 
Gospel according to the Divine command. In their full health 
and strength (for no feeble ill-thriven Missionaries are accepted 
by our big societies) they have left all to follow Christ. Only 
after a few months, may be, to find a cruel death and lonely 
grave in the heathen places of the earth. Yet, if you read the 
lives of any of these devoted persons, you will tind the iron given 
was better than the best gold! They take “gladly,” as did 
St. Paul, the spoiling of their goods and persons for the joy laid 
before them. Read, if you can get hold of the books, such memoirs 
as that of Bishop Hannington, Mr. Stewart, the two sisters 
Elsie and Topsy Saunders. Any of these will show you how 
much more beautiful is God's iron than man’s gold ! 


ur over and over 


To go back to our illustration. It was only a comparatively 
small number of women who were privileged to respond to the 
call of the Prussian king, and lay their jewels on the altar of 
German patriotism, So it is only a limited number of mission: 
aries who can forsake father and mother and all that they count 
dear to go into the Mission Field. What is left for those who 
are bound to England by unbreakable chains to do? Well, 
we must hold the ropes as our sisters go forth into danger! As 
a dear friend asked the other day, Do you people pray enough 
for your own Missionaries where 


sy they are?" Do you, Mary 
or He'ltie or Janey, do you ask God daily to bless 
single Missionary? Heor she has 
Field. Are we holding up her hands by remembering her daily 
before the throne grace Like the Israelites of old, she and 
hundreds like her have willingly offered gold and ms and 
precious things for the completion of God's beautiful ‘Temple 
Shall you and I forget her, and let her bear the burden and heat 
of the day all unsupported ? 

Some day I will tell you a few wonderful stories of devotion 
in the Mission Field. ‘Vo-day, I will only ask y 
that you ha our share in God's work in the Mission Field. It 
would be a good plan if you selected one bit of the world each 
week to pray for. Take China first. Ask for grace to be given 
to all those who are working in that far away tc 
Read all you can, even of the secular life in Chin 
may 


, say, one 


en our place in the Mission 


to remember 


y-turvy land. 
so that you 
realize how our sisters have to live in the Land of the 
Umbrella. Learn about the 10,000 idols which form the heirarchy 
of their idols out there. You will realize, then, how difficult itis 
to meet the kitchen god, and the god of the flies, and the paper 
god, and the children’s devil! Ask God to undo the bandages 
which have so long enwrapped the spiritual world in China, just 
as He is enabling our Missionaries to unswathe the bindings 
which have so cruelly hampered the feet of those who walk 
on Chinese soil. Make each item of intelligence into a picture 
from which you can sympathize with our brethren as they work 
and labour in China, And from China you will on with in- 
creasing interest to Japan, India, North America, and else- 
where. All the time, week by week and every day in each week, 
praying for the Missionaries in the partienlar portion of God's 
vineyard you are reading about. In some such way, each of us, 
however poor and isolated, may take an intelligent interest in 
God's work in the Mission Field. 


Some home hints. 


fruit ; this prevents its boiling over, and makes less scum. 

In case of jain burning at the bottom of the pan, add 

the juice of a lemon, and the burnt smell will quickly disappear. 

A very economical way to clean brown boots.—Rub the inside 

skin of a banana all over the leather, then polish with a soft 
cloth, and the result will be excellent. _ 

It is said thatif parsley is eaten with onions or a salad contain- 


Pp" u small piece of butter into the saucepan when boiling 


OO 


ing onions the odour of the onion will not affect the breath 
The sprigs of the parsley should be eaten as you would celery. 

Fly marks can be removed from gilt frames, ete., with a mixture 
of methylated spirit and ammonia solution—of each one ounce 
to a pint of water. 


To clean silver-plated articles, tinware, ete., or brass work.— 


Mix plate powder or whiting with methylated spirits, and it will 
clean like magic, 


For the heading ‘* A Shepherd and his Sheep” in our September No. our artist was much indebted to a photograph by the 


Rey, C. 5. Painter, M.A 
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BY L. B. WALFORD, AUTHOR OF 


NEVER go in for blarney, if that is 
what you mean,” said David Tristam 
roughly. 

It was seldom that he thus ad- 
dressed his young sister, a fair and 
delicate girl some years his junior; 
and Una coloured beneath the tone. 

She saw however the trouble in her brother's 
eye, and forebore to retort ; perceiving which, 
he proceeded in modified accents : 

“It comes easy to some—it does not to me. 
People must take me as they find me; and one 
would have thought after all these years——” 

“Yes, after all these years,” said she, as he 
stopped and bit his lip. ‘* Don’t you see, dear 
David, that it is just (hat? Mr. Middlemass feels 
that considering how long you have been in his 
house, and have never received from him or 
from any of the partners anything but kind- 


ness #2 

“T ought to be at their beck and call whatever 
they may choose to put upon me? They would 
not have dreamed of suggesting this to a-new 
hand, but it’s Oh, tell Tristam to doit ; Tristam 
will do anything ’—and for once it was just as 
well to show that Tristam is made of the same 
flesh and blood as other folk 

* My dear David!”—she could not help laugh- 
ing. There was not in the firm of Middlemass 
Brothers a person more respectfully treated 
than the senior clerk, nor one whose rights and 
privileges were less likely to be infringed upon. 

“Tristam is a most valuable fellow,” old 
Mr. Middlemass would say, shaking his head, 
“capable, reliable, true as steel; he has but one 
fault "—here the grizzled eyebrows would stand 
stiff out, while the eyes beneath twinkled 
humorously —‘‘a dreadful temper. Touch him 
on the raw, and he has as nasty an edge to his 
tongue as you would wish to find. But it all 
means nothing, i¢ all means nothing,” the old 
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gentleman would proceed placably; ‘“‘want of 
manners, that’s about the length and breadth of 
it. As for an oath, or a profane word, David 
Tristam would as little let fly anything of that 
kind as I should myself. A good lad, but dis- 
agreeable,” he summed up. 

And in David’s home there prevailed, if not 
exactly the same opinion, a variation of it. 

**ff[e does himself such injustice,” Una would 
sigh, and puzzle her gentle spirit as to what 
could make any one, particularly any one so dear 
and good and self-sacrificing as her brother, say 
and think such things as David often did. 

Not to her, oh no, she had nothing to complain 
of. Her little heart would swell with the fondest 
afYection and gratitude whenever she thought of 
ml she owed to her only near and dear relation ; 
of his many tenderly conceived schemes for her 
comfort; of his quickly aroused anxiety when 
illness or even the apprehension of illness over- 
shadowed her; but why, oh why did one so 
noble-hearted in reality, continually misrepresent 
himself to the world ? 

“Tf they could only see him with me!” she 
reflected. 

To be sure even with her he might be a little 
brusque at times; still, that was nothing, she 
could always win him round ; and if other people 
only understood David as she did—but the annoy- 
ing part was that they did not; and, worse still, 
that it was David's own fault that they did not. 

The brother and sister inhabited a small flat on 
the south side of London, whence he went every 
morning to his work in the city, while the latter 
found occupation in domestic affairs, until such 
time as he rejoined her at the close of the day. 

His step would hasten and his eye brighten as 
the hour of re-union approached. Often he 
would stop by the way to buy a trifle—a flower, 
or a packet of sweets—for Una. He never failed 
to bring her a daily paper, carefully laid aside 
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for her benefit directly he had finished its earlier 
perusal. Then he would inquire what she had 
been about; inspect her sewing; praise her 
modest cookery; if fine, insist upon her going 
out with him—occasionally to entertainments 
for which tickets of admission were produced as 
by a miracle extraordinary from his coat pocket ; 
or if the weather, or season of the year made 
the snug parlour more tempting than a ramble, 
he was ready for a talk, a game, anything she 
liked, after tea. Young Tristam’s fellow-clerks 
would have been amazed had they peeped in— 
which he never invited them to do —during such 
evenings. One and all they voted David the 
most unsociable fellow they knew; and as for 
asking him to join them ina merry-making, they 
would as soon have applied to old Mr. Middle- 
mass himself. 

Una deplored this. ‘‘Iam sure there must be 
some nice ones among them, David ?” 

“Oh, well enough,” said he indifferently. 


““Inmy shirt sleeves?’ : sd 
said David, laughing.”— 
Page 2. + 
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. Sakon 
‘e there not any you can be friends with: 


sted she. 

But David alleged that he did not know what 
she meant by ‘‘friends.” He got on all right 
With the lot; he liked some better than others; 
but if it came to bothering with them out of 
business hours—— 

“Only, you see, if you don’t have them in your 
own home, you can’t get to know them, and they 
can’t get to know you. Not really to know you, 
said Una, who had been dwelling on this idea. 
“Tam sure you are different here from what you 
ave in the city; and I should like those who see 
you there to—to see you sometimes——” { 

“In my shirt sleeves?” said David, laughing. 
For he had been doing a job for her, und was 
resting with a happy, satisfied look, in his arm- 
chair, over the back of which hung his coat. 
“Where's my pipe?” continued he, looking 
round. ‘So you are hankering after mens 
society, are you?” as he filled it and applied the 
match. 

“T think you want another man to smoke 
with,” rejoined Una steadily. His last sugges- 
tion was not worth notice, and she knew by the 
tone it was only made in jest; but she was bent 
on embracing an_ oppor 
tunity for saying what she 
often thought. ‘I think, 
dear, you would be if not 
happier at home, at- least 
happier in the office, if you 
had one or two companions 
who thought of you 08 
‘David,’ not as ‘ Tristam. 

But this was just what 
David did not think. Like 
many others of his class, 
with him it was a fixed idea 
that by jealously guarding 
all knowledge of his social 
life from those connected 
with his business life, he 
preserved his independence ; 
and he would not for the 
world have broken down 
the barrier between the two. 
There is no more secretive 
human being than your 
humble ** Daily - breader,” 
who morning by morning 
appears from, and evening 
by evening vanishes into, 
the unknown. Ie pops up 
from his train, or drops 
down from his ‘bus, and 
there he is; and the utmost 
likely to transpire—and that 
only if the speaker be of an 
: open, expansive disposition 

—is that he lives *‘out such- 
and-such way.” 
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David Tristam was even more than wusually, 
We might say he was morbidly sensitive on the 
point; and in fact it was in connection with it 
that he and his sister were at issue on the evening 
We introduce them to our reade 

We have hinted at Tristam’s character, re- 
served, retentive, unable to throw its sympathies 
abroad, yet capable of deep and strong affection 
for the few on whom it was concentrated. For 
his sister Una, and for one other to whom we 
shall presently allude, he was ready to do, or be, 
or sacrifice anything consistent with his prin- 
s, and his principles, be it added, were those 
of a sincere, if somewhat severe and inflexible 
Christian. 

Principle however had nothing to do with our 
young man’s mood on the present occasion ; it 
Was a question of temper, and Una grieved over 
the temper; distressed not the less by its mani- 
festation as unworthy of her brother’s high pro- 
fession, than by the imprudence of an ebullition 
Which might lead to serious consequences. 

She could however control her tongue if he 
could not control his; wherefore, as we have 
seen, his fierce assertion that he was ‘of the 
same flesh and blood as other folks,” called forth 
by what seemed to her a trifling annoyance, 
altogether inadequate, wes met first by gentle 
argument, secondly by an arch look, and finally 
by silence. 

“Well, you have nothing more to say ?” quoth 
he, this stage being reached. 

“No, I have nothing,” said Una quietly. Then 
she lifted a steady eye and met his. ‘I have 
nothing, because you will listen to nothing. I 
If this costs you your 


‘Ss. 


am very, very sorry. 
situation ——” 

“There are others. I am always worth my 
pay,” and he threw up his head, his nostrils ex- 
panding. ‘* Don’t suppose [ am bound to ‘ Mid- 
dlemass Brothers’; and it would serve them jolly 
well right if I left in a month. They wouldn't 
get another fellow to do my work all at once; it 
has taken me years to get into it”—he stopped, 
with a faint but real emotion audible beneath 


the bravado. 

“T know—I know,” said Una mournfully ; 
“and you told me only the other day, that you 
had made for yourself precisely the niche which 
suited you, besides its being one in which you 
could go on for years, perhaps for all your life, 
since you could extend and develop——” 

“ What is the use of reminding me of that?” 
interrupted he fretfully. ‘Supposing I have to 
give it up, all that won’t be so very pleasant to 
look back upon, that you need harp upon it now. 
I never said I should leave of my own accord; I 
don’t suppose I shall.” 

“Oh, David, no. Dear David, before you ever 
think of doing anything so foolish, so wrong 

“Wrong!” ejaculated he. 

“Surely it would be wrong,” said Una firmly, 


though her heart beat as she spoke, ‘‘to allow a 
momentary feeling of resentment to outweigh all 
the esteem and friendliness you have felt for the 
Middlemasses ever since you have been with 
them. And, David, [know you; I know that if 
you do not overcome this feeling now, it will 
grow and grow till your grievance becomes an 
enormity. And even if nothing more is heard 
of it, you will go about cherishing and magnify- 
ing it, and it will be so bad for you, David ; bad 
for your higher life, dear brother,” she whispered 
softly. ‘It will eat like a canker into your best 
desires, your noblest resolutions——” 

“This is hardly fair, Una.” But his tone was 
altered ; he was listening; and presently to her 
joy a softened look stole over his brow, and he 
quietly left the room. 

That morning David Tristam had been asked 
by one of the heads of the house, a son of the 
senior partner who had Jately been himself taken 
into partnership, to undertake what Archy Mid- 
dlemass considered a trifling commission. The 
request had been made offhand, as one young man 
would ask another ; and nothing was less expected 
than the surly response it met with. 

But it chanced that Tristam was out of sorts 
from some cause or other that day; already he 
had experienced a sense of affront at the hands of 
one of his fellow-clerks, and was smarting beneath 
this, when Archy Middlemass’ airy call, ‘‘ Hallo, 
Tristam, would you take out my portmanteau 
with you this evening, and leave it next door 
your diggings? And just say I'll be there about 
eight o’clock,” petrified him by what seemed its 
cool arrogance. His diggings? He had never 
told a single person in the house where his dig- 
gings were! And to fetch and carry for Mr. 
Archy as if he were a servant! His blood was on 
the boil. Almost before he knew a sharp retort 
burst from him. 

“*Hey-day!” cried the other, no less taken 
aback. ‘* What?” For he could scarcely believe 
his ears. 

“Tt's I who should say ‘ What?’ Whatdo you 
mean by treating me like that ?” pursued David, 
trembling with excitement. In a few moments 
the two were in the thick of a quarrel. 

“Tf you had known Tristam you never would 
have asked it,” said old Mr. Middlemass after- 
wards. ‘*Of course you meant nothing, and it 
was churlish in him to refuse; but I wish you 
hadn't done it. TI would give anything that you 
hadn't done it.” + J 

“The fellow’s a regular brute,” cried Archy 
hotly. ‘* You should have seen how he glared at 
me, and what do you think he had the impudenee 
to say? That I had been spying round to dis- 
cover where he lived!) And had done it, too, in 
order to make use of him, and all sorts of absurd 
insinuations. Upon my word, the whole thing 


was so ridiculous that if Ihadn’t got into a pas- 
sion myself, I should have laughed. As you say, 
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ee y it happened; for it will be uncommonly 
s IY ard to fill up his place—but I don’t see how 
was to blame. If would have done the s 
any friend I had.” pees 
“Aye, but Tristam is 1 
not your friend, he i 
even your equal—at least in this house ; Penecin 
a subordinate position, and for that reason Bei i 
of a temper to take affront, he fancied you Rat 
to affront him.” aces 
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horrid nui- 
sance. ‘To- 
morrow he 
will throw 
up his place, 
I suppose.” 

“Unless 
you ean 
contrive to 
soothe him 
down. I 
wish you 
could. I 
wish for 
both your 
sakes you 
could. 'Tris- 
tam would 
be invalu- 
able to you 
as you goon 
in the busi- 
ness, and 
when the 
day comes 
for you to 
take com- 
mand of it I 
had always 
looked for- 
ward to his 
being your 
right-hand 
man. A 
more trust- 
worthy, re- 
liable——" 

s¢- Yes, sir, 
but what is 
to be done? 
I don’t 
think I am 
usually an 
ill-tempered 
fellow.” 

“No, no; 
no, you are 
not, Archy-. 
No one can 
say that of 
you.” 
Tristam says nothing more, T shan’ And - 

; : g .T shan’t, but 1 shall 
give him a wider berth in future. 1 don’t sup- 
pose he will apologise.” But to the unutterable 
amazement of both father and son David Tris- 
tam did apologise, and the manner of his doing 
SO was such as to make an ineffaceable impres- 
sion upon his hearers. 

Alone, in the silence of the night, David's con- 
science had spoken. He had combated the voice, 
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struggled with it, tossed this way and that upon 
his pillow in vain attempts to evade the edict it 
unflinchingly set forth ; but finally upon his knees 
before his God, his proud spirit gave way, and 
once convicted in his own eyes there had been 
nosubsequent drawing back. David Tristam was 
truth itself. He could not pray, as he was in the 


habit of praying, that the same mind which was 
in Christ Jesus might be in him, without feeling 
the hypocrisy of such a prayer while devoured by 
What then 


bitterness and swelling with pride. 
remained ? Wither 

to yield to the devil \ 
ov trample him un- j 
derfoot. We have | Z 
seen the result. ; 

“Well, Archy?” 

The door had , 
elosed on David 
Tristam, and father 
and son looked at 
each other, a species 
of awe depicted on 
the countenance of 
each. “1 think, my 
hoy,” proceeded old 
Mr. Middlemass 
gently, “that you 
and | have received 
something of a les- 
son just now. It 
would not have cost 
either of us one- 
tenth what it did 
that young man to 
faceus two andoffer 
spontaneously — his 
straightforward, 
manly apology, yet 
1 doubt whether we 
should have done 
it. Did you see 
how pale he was 
and how his voice 
shook? Take my 
word for it, my son, it required a Higher Power 
than any earthly motive to force those words 
from David Tristam’s lips, and it is my belief 
that veligion and religion alone unsealed them. 
You see this, Archy? I hope and trust you see 
this? You are not doing Tristam the injustice 
to put down this candid avowal of his fault to 


mere worldly prudence 

“No, sir. I—I never was more taken aback 
though. Look here, father, it won't do to let all 
the generosity be on his side.” Suddenly Archy 
started forward. ‘I wish IT hadn’t let him go out 
like that; it’s rather humiliating to have to go 
after him. However, here goes,” and he opened 
the door—in another minute he was back, bring- 
ing David with him. 

The one was laughing, the other serious. Archy 


Middlemass was of a gay and frank disposition, 
and heroics, even when his feclings were touched, 
were not in his line. ‘I say you must and shall 
come in,” his voice was heard as the two ap- 
peared; ‘it isn’t fair to me to refuse me a hearing. 
Your apology was made before the senior partner, 
and so shall mine be. Father, I was as big a fool 
as Tristam. I beg to apologise to him for losing 
my temper, and to you for making a row in the 
office. But if Tristam says he won't come and 
dine with me to-night, I don’t know that I shan’t 
make another,” continued the lively 
speaker, while the old gentleman looked 
on approvingly ; ‘*so now, Tristam, make 
your choice.” : 

A glow of real satisfaction stole 
through David’s veins. Unsuspeected by 
himself he had secretly nourished a curi- 
ous complication of feeling about Archy 
Middlemass. By birth he was the young 
man’s equal; the mere accident of wealth 
separated the two; and had the junior 


es 
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“Bringing David with him.’—Page 5. 


partner of the firm shown any disposition to 
overlook this and seek the other’s companionship, 
there was no one towards whom David would 
have more favourably inclined, 

Hitherto, and perhaps naturally, no overtures 
had been made however; and thence had ema- 
nated.a certain disappointment, of which as we 
have said the latter himself was unaware, and 
the only outcome of which was to make him 
scrupulously avoid all appearance of courting 
notice, or of joining his fellow-clerks in the 
general liking for ‘** Mr. Archy.” Now, not only 
was it pleasant to have his apology met by 
apology, to be placed as if were on an equal basis 
with his former antagonist, but to have the re- 
conciliation clinched in a manner at once so im 
and informal. Arehy kept hold of his 


perative 
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“Dayid stood before her.”"— Page 7. 


arm and joggled it as he spoke. 
out of this,” cried he merrily. 
“So you see, Una, I really could not get out of 
it,” quoth David, with animation, when recount- 
ing the scene. 
* * 


“You can’t get 


a 
Tt was a dark, tempestuous autumn evening 
about a year after this. 

David Tristam, returning home at the close of 
the day, mounted the steps towards his own 
door with a heavy tread, and instead of at once 
joining his sister as was his wont, turned aside 
and sought the solitude of his own room. David 
was not this time in a fiery mood as when we 
formerly introduced him to our readers; that 
could find vent in Una’s presence, and relieve 
itself in speech even if it did arouse sympathy ; 
but now there was a load upon his bosom, a 
weight of grief and misery which tied his tongue, 
and made even the sweetest fellowship intoler- 
able. 

We have hinted at-the existence of another 
than his sister for whom young Tristam cherished 
a true and tender affection which permeated his 
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whole being, and had its influence on every 
action of his life. The girl he loved was worthy 
of him; and what was more, she was the very 
person in all the world best suited to his peculiar 
temperament; but it must be owned that Aen 
when the secret for long hidden in his own breast 
Was avowed, and met with a response equal to 
What his fondest dreams could have pictured, all 
Was not invariably smooth between the young 
couple. David was a jealous lover; it would 
have been hardly possible for him not to be one. 
Even had Margaret Leyton been less pretty, 
bright, and sociable than she was, less generally 
admired and beloved, he would still have found 
food for doubts and misgivings: and it needed 
many an explanation and not a little forb ane 
ance and experience on her part to maintain 
her on the throne before which he devoutly 
knelt. 

Margaret, however, proved equal to the occ 
sion; and Una for one had no fears for the 
future, could the present, the trying period of 
the engagement, be safely tided over. 

““She knows what I think of her,” David would 
persist if gently reminded that outward demon- 
strations of affection, even if that affection pisces 
taken for granted, were not amiss under the el 
cumstances ; and his mentor added that he had « 
tiresome way of saying nothing when Una knew 
he was fecling the most. “If Margaret As not 
satisfied,” he would proceed, while looking 5° 
wretched that Una would hasten to reassure him 
on the point, and Margaret herself laugh at the 
pair when she found out what had been going on. 
It was not, however, till Archy Middlemass ap- 
peared upon the scene that anything more than 
this occasional slight ruffle on the surface broke 
the harmony of things. 

David's engagement had taken place soon after 
the fracas with Archy, and had he told his new 
friend of his new position all might have been 
well; but, as usual, Tristam’s policy was silence. 
“No need to bother him with my affairs,” said 
he. ‘*Archy is a good fellow, and I have gone 
out of my way to be civil to him, now that he is 
civil to me; but why should we suppose he 
Would take any, interest, that is to say by 
special interest, in hearing of my engagement: 
He has only seen Margaret with us, and though 
he said she was a pretty girl, I don’t see why we 
need bring him more under her notice.” 

“Meeting her here so constantly,” hinted Una. 

“Then he needn’t meet her. For my part I 
Wish he wouldn't come so often. Of course I 
can’t help asking him, as he keeps on inviting 
me, but if it is to make a worry about Margaret, 
—upon which Una had hastened to protest that 
no worry need be made. . 

But now David's brow was dark and his soul 
overwhelmed. Could it be, could it possibly be, 
that anything so awful, so cruel, could over- 
shadow his peaceful dwelling, as that his friend— 
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for he had come to look upon Archy Middlemass 
as his friend, and was in his way happy in the 
friendship—should, beneath an open and amiable 
exterior, prove a treacherous supplanter? Archy 
must have divined the truth. Once or twice 
David had so plainly evinced reluctance when 
a proposition was made which included both the 
young ladies, and had so resolutely resisted any 
proposals of Mr. Middlemass’ to advance in inti- 

y with Margaret Leyton’s people, that he 
fancied the most obtuse person in the world 
could not but guess the cause. Irom one step to 
another he had now arrived at a conclusion. 
His rival young Middlemass must be, and who 
was he to stand in the light of Margaret's making 
so good a match, one so infinitely better than any 


macy 


he could offer her ? 
** David, David,” cried Una, knocking atthe door. 
David stood before her. 


“To was out when you came in,” said Una 
gaily. “T sup- 
pose you were ne 


disappointed, 
but you need not 
have bolted your 
own door, sir. I 
only ran “@evoss 
to Margaret to 
tell her—my 
dear David, 
what you 
looking at me 
like that for?” 
she broke off 
short. 

“To tell her 
what?” de- 
manded he, in 
sepulchral ac- 


are 


cents. 

In a moment 
Una recognised 
it “mood.” 
“Only what will 
please you, dear. 
Mr. Middlemass 


“Confound 
him!” 

Una’s 
lips fell apart, a 
deep flush over- 
spread her 
whole face. It 
was not the 
words, little as 
she was accus- 
tomed to such 
from her bro- 
thers mouth, 
but his twitch- 
ing nostril, his 


open 


«She 


eye of agony. She clasped her hands with a 
gesture that told its own tale. 

“That serpent! that viper!” hissed David be- 
tween his teeth, ‘‘ has he stung you, too, my poor 
little girl? I know what you come to tell me, 
Una. He said something of it in the office, but 
I thought, I hoped I had quashed it. Has he 
dared 4 

“Only to—to send Margaret and me some— 
some tickets,” murmured Una, trembling piti- 
fully. ‘‘Oh, David, you can’t mean, he only 
knows Margaret through us, and though he ad- 
mires her, though he can’t help admiring her as 
everybody does, he never—at least I did not 
think he ever 

“You think it now ? 


” 


Yes, [see you do. And 


you think it is my doing; and that if [I had 
followed your advice, and openly told Archy 
Middlemass that Margaret Leyton belonged to me, 
this would never have happened ? 


But I tell you 


turned and left the room.”—Page & 
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no. Ife could see, as any one could, how things 
were between us, and if honour does not keep 
him back now, it would not then. He is hand- 
somer, cleverer, richer, and in a better position 
than I. It would be considered a condescension 
for him to marry Margaret, while for me—and I 
aim a morose fellow, no good at making love, no 
drawing-room ornament—it would have been fun 
for Archy Middlemass to cut me out. 
don’t you speak ? 
before you?” 

A long pause and then, “ Yes,” answered Una 
simply. 


Una, why 
Isn't the whole plain as day 


“It is not wronging you,” pursued David, with 
relentless energy, ‘‘to say that while you are in- 
expressibly dear to me and lovely in my eyes, 
Margaret is ¥Y 

“Oh, David, I know.” 
the stroke. 

“T ought never to have let him come near 
her”—his breath came and went as he spoke— 
“or near us, for that matter. He has —Una, 
darling, we may confess it to each other—he has 
broken both our hearts. Oh, I should have 
guarded yours if I did not my own. But I was 
engrossed, absorbed in watching and weighing 
all that Middlemass said and did as it affected 
Margaret, and I little thought you would be the 
sufferer.” He folded her in his arms, and while 
her tears flowed, a single hard dry sob burst from 
the bosom she lay upon. . . . 

“So you don’t want to go to-night 2” 

Margaret, who had entered the room a few 
minutes previously, stood still and looked at its 
inmates with a startled eye. Clearly she had not 
been prepared for this. 

“Wedo not,” said David. He had disentangled 
himself from Una’s clasp at the tap at the door, 
and now stood with his hand grasping the back 
of a chair, resolution and defiance in his air. 

“Such a pity,” said Margaret gaily. “I made 
sure you would like to go, and followed Una as 
quickly as I conld; and Mr. Middlemass has come 
with ine ”—looking over her shoulder as a figure 
loomed in the dim light of the outer lamp. 

“Our not going need not prevent your doing 
so,” said David, his very agitation rendering the 
words cold and calm. ‘* Una and [—-” 

*“ Nonsense !” 


She cowered beneath 


David started. There was a very whirlwind of 
gay merriment in the single word. 

“Una and you, forsooth!” cried Margaret 
Leyton, stepping up to him briskly. ** Since 
when, pray, has this firm of ‘Una and you’ been 
instituted? And who, Mr. David Tristam, who 
gave you leave to institute it? Una and you! 
Una! Come, come, sir, this won't do.” 

“But it shall,” cried David, and his voice rang 
through the room. There was to his view such 
an insolence of triumph on her brow, and in the 
smiling countenance of the false friend by whom 
she was accompanied, that he was blind with 
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passion, no longer master of himself. If thoss 
two had neither honour nor conscience nor even 
common decency that they could thus come and 
flaunt in his face their perfidy, at least they 
should feel the lash of his tongue. 
And he let it loose. : 
And beneath it he saw the face of the girl he 
loved change and her cheek blanch. Would su 
speak ? Would she dare to speak ? Once a 
twice he stopped, almost hoping that she wou d, 
and that there would thus be fresh provocation, 


3 5 r fa thao ay bitter- 
and a fresh impulse given to his fury and 
ne. 


but Margaret said never a word. : 
ow and then a little shiver passed over her 
frame. She had never seen, never dreamed of 
David Tristam like this. Her womanly delicacy, 
her tenderest sensibilities were outraged. W ith 
the look of a stricken creature and with a solitary 
gesture of farewell she turned and left the room: 
Her eye said ** Forever.” 


“Una, do you really mean it?” A sick man 
sat up for the first Lime after a long and pate 
illness, and addressed with touching earnestness 
his devoted attendant, who had breathed some- 
thing into his ear. 

“1 do, indeed,” said she softly. ¢ 

“But—oh no, you are mistaken,” said David, 
with mournful conviction ; “you ave misleta 
the promptings of your own gentle spirit. 4 ee 
garet is not like you, she could never forget oe 
forgive. It is all very well for you and a a 
you are too happy to be severe, and you 50] pe 
so generous that T need fear no reproaches + 
that I could have been so blind and cruel—_ 

“Dear David, think no more of that. You 
were blind, you were cruel; and I, I felt win 
though L said nothing; and we both misju ts 
and misinterpreted in the strangest way. t 
Archy says it was his fault, and that he ought 2 
have remembered you were so engrossed by ou 
own affairs that you were quite likely to overloo 
his; and that his coming here so often for my 
sake, laid him open to—oh, you know, you under- 
stand.” 2 

“Yes, now; but if is too late. My miserable 
temper——” 

“Your anxious nature—- 

“My unutterable folly——" 

“Your natural resentment——" : : 

“No, no, Una. Nothing can excuse it. You 

often warned me that it would some day be the 
uin of my happiness.” Rae 
aT eae ea anything of the kind, Davids! 
Una, brisker, more vivacious than she had ever 
been of old, promptly interposed with a gleefu 
little shake of the invalid’s pillows. “I said it 
was a pity.” 

**No, my dear, a sin.” i 

“A sin. Yes, dear brother, and one which 
ought to be struggled against and overcome. 
And it is true that I often feared what its conse- 
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But, David, [ think, [ hope 


quences might be. 
this lesson——” 

“Will never be 
often happens after 
while yet there is 
least L mean no remedy—that is—— 
hand wearily to his brow. 

“This is not like the lesson I learned last time,” 
he murmured. ‘That mischief could be undone; 
bat to go to Margaret hat in hand——” He shook 
his head. 

“Precisely what Margaret feels,” said Una, 
nodding. 
soe e- ORE 


forgotten. But, alas! that 
the lesson has been learned, 
no place for repentance—at 
” Tle put his 


can- 
not go to 
her — there 
now, are 
you all 


righ+t? 
breaking off 
to survey 


an arrange- 


ment by 
Which her 
invalid was 


ecomfort- 
ably screen- 
ed in from 
draughts, 
while yet 
able to en- 
joy the 
Sweet 
spring air 
Which came 
in from the 
open win- 
dow; ‘now 
if a visitor 
should 
chance to 
look in——” 
“T should 
be very glad “ And there was a fe 
to see him,” 
said David gently. Of 
Unws visitor would be. 
“Tim!” echoed she, and there was a faint 
rustle and movement behind the screen, but 
absorbed in his own contemplations, David noticed 


course he knew who 


nothing. 

“ Avchy isa good fellow; you will be very happy 
with him,” proceeded he, dreamily gazing into 
space. ‘I ought to be deeply thankful to God 


~~ 


tint rustle and movement behind the sereen.”"—Page 9. 


that my terrible mistake did not wreck your life 
as it has done my own; and, dear Una, you must 
not let your marriage be delayed because of my 
loneliness; and another thing yet ”—with an 
effort, for it must be said—‘t you must not try to 
make me imagine what I know, I know cannot 
be the case. I insulted Margaret beyond what 
any woman could forgive. She must always have 
known I was a fellow hard to live with, difficult 
to put up with ; but she could not have supposed 
—yet oh, how I loved her”—the voice sank to a 
whisper—*‘‘ how I love her still!” 


““David.” 

It was not 
Una’s voice 
that spoke. 

Perhaps 
David Tris- 
tam will al- 
ways have 
something 
to contend 
with in 
that trou- 
blesome 
temper and 
hyper-sensi- 
tive nature 
born in 
him; per- 
haps he will 
never be 
altogether 
free from 
the petty 
suspicions 
and irrita- 
tions engen- 
dered by 
them; but 
one thing is 
certain, he 
has two 
memories 
which are ineffaceable, and which have an abid- 
ing influence over his life. He can never forget 
that once by his own folly he nearly lost the yvalu- 
able and honourable position he now holds, and 
again by the same, the wife who is the light of 
his eyes and the guardian angel of his household. 

Margaret always knows when he has_ been 
thinking of either of these occasions. He is so 
very humble. 
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“Robin's” Wittle Bill. 


ITH this number we again send out 
W “‘Robin’s” plea for London’s children. 
Sixpence gives a “party night” to a child, who 
otherwise knows no Christmas dinner, or red- 
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letter day of happiness. Will every reader send 
back the little collecting form to ‘*‘* Robin,’ care 
of the Editor of Home Words, Coomrith, East- 
bourne,” and make somebody glad? 


The Christinas 
Wisitor. 

BY CARRUTHERS RAY, AUTHOR OF 

“*“WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER TI. 
A MATRIMONIAL INVESTMENT. 


BYLOFEFREY Sprage, Senior, leant back 
4; in his office chair, 
desk with his gold ‘ pinch-nose ” 
spectacles. He was a meek little 
man, reminding you of the white 
fluffy rabbits you can buy in toy- 
shops for three shillings and sixpence, only I 
fancy the shopman would have knocked off the 
odd sixpence in the case of Mr. Sprage. 
a little shop-soiled, in fact. From the age of 
fifteen, or thereabouts, he had lived most of his 
life in the stuffy atmosphere of business—first in 
2 printing house, then in a counting-house, and 
lastly in solicitor’s: chambers. As he went up in 
life his office ventilation improved, and at the 
age of fifty-two he could afford to own a window 
that opened and shut without any difficulty. 
But he tried the fresh air cure for wrinkles and 
crow’'s feet far too late. Or to put it differently 
his life had been like one of those wordy legal 
sentences which drag their huge length along on 
parchment. By the time you come to theend and 
sense of it you are completely out of breath and 
patience. 

Yet Geoffrey Sprage, Solicitor, was not all 
musty, fusty, or dusty. Even a legal document 
has a piece of red tape, and that at least is cheer- 
ful. If you happened to meet Mr. Sprage out of 
business hours (there were not many after you 
had subtracted meal time and bed time) you 
found in him a man of merry, good-natured 


and tapped his 


He was 


spirits, fond of quaint little plans for distributing 
rays of sunshine into dark corners. At such 
intervals he was like a boy with a bit of looking 
glass, making the sunlight dance on the shady 
side of the street. ere 

Geoffrey Sprage continued the gentle tapping ° 
his glasses on the desk : it seemed to help him to 
think. 

“A trifle annoying to be suye "—tap, tap— 
** just a shade disconcerting "—tap, tap, tap. 
“Not that one need take the matter seriously at 
present, but at the same time it must ba ee 
mitted that it is not good for business. Punc- 
tuality, perseverance, penetration, and all ghe 
other p’s, not to mention the q’s of pea ia 

. are apt to go to the wall when love comes 1 2% 
the window. slit ied 

Do not imagine that it was Mi. Sprage, Senior, 
who was contemplating matrimony late in life. 
He had married long before on thirty shillings & 
week, and his honeymoon from the counting- 
house had been short and sweet as a bank holi- 
day. No, his son was the culprit. 

You see, what it is quite right and proper for 
the father to look back upon with sober satis- 
faction, it is quite wrong for the son to look for- 
ward to with glad anticipation. ‘‘ Repent in 
haste: marry at leisure,” say the old folk sagely, 
but somehow or other young heads refuse to 
recognise the force of the remodelled proverb 
till too late. 

That was the case with Mr. Geoffrey Sprage, 
Junior. He had just been made a partner in the 


firm; but that did not mean that he had taken 
10 
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shares in his father’s prudent notions about 
marriage. Business is business, and love is 


sometimes jealous of her rival. Which brings 
us back to the senior partner’s ruminations. 

“Ido think Geoff might have confided to me 
the lady’s name,” he was saying to himself, still 
to the insistent accompaniment of taps. ‘1 do 
not wish to be curious or inquisitive, but it is 
only natural that two heads should be better 
than one in considering such an investment, one, 
too, in which Tam involved as well ashe. But 
there, the lad’s a good fellow, and he’s asked me 
to trust him in the matter till he has some defi- 
nite prospect of winning the lady’s consent. 
Besides he assured me that if he sueceeded—a 
very remote possibility, he called it—he was con- 
vinced I should approve his choice. Ah, if only 
his dear mother were alive how soon would he 
have told his hopes and fears to her.” 

Por quite a quarter of an hour Mr. Sprage 
ceased to play with his pince-nez and looked with 
dreamy eyes at the rows of law books on his 
shelves without seeing them at all. What he 
did see was a small neatly-furnished garret-room, 
a tiny table gay with country flowers, two chairs 
—and, and a vision of two young home-makers, 
With big investments of hope at the bank of love 
With which to make ends meet. 

A rap at the door woke Mr. Sprage from his 
reverie, 

“A telegram, sir,” said the clerk. 
waiting.’ 

“Thank you, Saunders.” (Mr. Sprage always 
found time to be courteous to his inferiors.) 

He tore open the envelope and read the con- 
tents slowly, a puzzled expression spreading over 
his face. 

Yow T wonder what can be the meaning of 
Then he remembered the 


“The boy is 


?” he soliloquised. 
clerk. 

“Twill send an answer presently, Saunders ; 
you can tell the boy he need not stay.” 

Saunders went out regretfully ; it was not 
often that he had seen the head of the firm look 
so perturbed. 

When he had gone Mr. Sprage re-1 ad the 
{ It was short and to the point :— 
an you pay professional visit next Tuesday ? 
Stay Christmas. Dean, Deanmore Hall.” 

“Very strange indeed,” murmured the solici- 
tor; ‘I can scarcely believe my eyes, yet I sup- 
pose it is all right. Christmas has a habit of 
patching up ancient squabbles, and IT have no 
reason for being behindhand when Robert Dean 
leads the way. But what does he mean by a 
professional visit lasting over Christmas? Even 
if he wants all his property devised in the fashion 
of a puzzle problem I should not need to be in 
attendance so long. And at Christmas too!” 

Mr. Sprage quite failed to account for his in- 
Vitation, but he accepted it none the less. 
“Business is business,” he repeated, for he loved 


the saying. ‘ Geoffrey might have gone if he had 
not been otherwise engaged,” he told himself: 
“but there is really no objection to my doing a 
little work, even in the holidays.” 

Robert Dean, of Deanmore Hall, belonged to 
one of the loftier branches of the family, a 
branch which had once swayed proudly above 
the lower and stouter limbs of the ancestral tree. 
There had been little dealings between the Deans 
and the Sprages, and the very distant relation- 
ship was almost forgotten. All that was remem- 
bered was a family quarrel, generations old, 
when the Sprages had taken to city and pro- 
fessional life, and the Deans had held tightly to 
their country acres. The present Mr. Sprage 
was profoundly ignorant as to what it had all 
been about, and the Squire of Deanmore was pro- 


bably no wiser. 


" Geoffrey Sprage, Senior."—Page 10, 
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Tt will, however, be understood that the solici- 
tor regarded his invitation with satisfaction. 
His son had alveady told him he should be away 
for Christmas—no doubt on courtship bent : why 
should not he enjoy himself at Deanmore, and 
possibly do business as well? 

There was, too, another happy consideration. 
The solicitor’s favourite hobby was the collecting 
of ancient inscriptions and brass rubbings from 
ehurches. Deanmore possessed an ancient Nor- 
man edifice which had often been the happy 
hunting ground of antiquarians. Of this Mr. 
Sprage was well aware; and that very evening 
he made plans, which, happily for the interest of 
our story, went very much ‘‘agley.” 

CHAPTER IT. 
IN CHRISTMAS WEEK. 

"TUESDAY in Christmas week was a mild, unsea- 
sonable day. Tog curtained the London sky 
from early morning, but Mr. Sprage regarded 
the weather with quite a benevolent air. He 
had finished his work the night before by dint of 
sitting up late, the incentive being the hope of 
catching an earlier train than he had intended 
down to Deanmore. Not that he was anxious to 
get to the Hall before he was due: rather had he 
promised himself a preliminary canter on his 
hobby horse: in other words, he was bent on a 
morning visit to Deanmore Church to begin his 
favourite pursuit after ancient inscriptions. 

After a solitary breakfast he wrote a short 
note to his son, who was to return later in the 
day from Salisbury, where he had been represent- 
ing the firm in a ease which had spread itself 
over a full week. 

““T have had an unexpected summons to Dean- 

amore Hall on a matter of business,” he wrote. 
** You will remember that the owner, Robert 
Dean, is a distant relation. What he wants us 
to do I have no idea; but since you told me you 
were paying a visit this Christmas I thought it 
best to undertake the matter myself. I hope to 
do a little research work in the neighbour- 
hood during my stay, and shall not be back until 
the Monday after Christmas.” Te did not men- 
tion that he had concluded that his son might be 
more interested in affairs connected with courting 
rather than with those pertaining to the courts, 
and that therefore he had not asked him to un- 
dertake the matter, 

An hour later he had taken his ticket for 
Deanmore, and was comfortably seated in an 
empty compartment, pretending to read a news- 
paper by the aid of the carriage lamp. He looked 
just a little comical, up to his ears in a snug 
overcoat, his eyes twinkling humorously as 
they beamed on the world in general. Even fog 
could not depress Mr. Sprage. He told himself 
that beyond London he was sure to find clearer 
atmosphere, and he was not disappointed. 
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At Deanmore the country side was under a 
cloudle : sky, and one could «most imagine that 
spring had arrived. ‘ 

“Can I get some sort of refreshment anywhere 
in the neighbourhood of the parish church?” Mr. 
Sprage inquired of a porter. 

“Well naow, sir, | beant sure but what you 
mightn’t,” said the man enigmatically- «There's 
Mrs. Marten’s shop not above half a mile away} 
I reckon you'd get nothing sweeter to your taste 
any nearer.” 


“That will serve my purpose. Come and carry 
this bag along for me. Deanmore Hall’s some 
way beyond the village, ch?” . 
Aye, sir, her be a tidy tramp. If so be as 
you're going there Vl get a barrer.” : 

” “No, no. I'm staying in the village till the 
evening: then if no conveyance comes for me L 
will have you and the barrow.” , s 

George Ritson, the porter, laid special stress 
on that last significant phrase when he repeated 
as much as he could remember of the above con- 
versation to the police twenty-four hours later. q 

At Mrs. Marien’s general store the solicitor 
enjoyed a simple lunch—plain enough but aul 
stantial and satisfying. Mr. Sprage particularly 
appreciated the homemade bread of his hostess. 

“1 do not know when I have tasted such bread 
and butter,” he said to her. 

“Tis very good of you to say elope returned 
Mrs. Marten. ‘Pye heard tell as they've heavy 
hands in London, and may be you notice the dif- 
ference.” a 

“ Heavy hands,” echoed Mr. Sprage. ** W hy I 
believe they make our bread by machine 
Flour and water go in at one end, and loaves 
come out at the other. No delicious taste Ws 
yours—just so much dough baked into blocks. 
tell you I should be obliged if you'd make me up 
a sandwich or two—just bread and butter only: 
I faney VI have an appetite before evening. 

That was how it came about that Mr. Sprage 
started off for Deanmore Church well provisioned, 
with a packet of bread and butter in each pocket 

The church stood back fully three hundred 
yards—possibly more—from the road. It was 
surrounded by ancient trees, a few of them but 
hollow trunks, in which the winter wind whistled 
on rough nights. The chief interest to ant 
quarians lay in a ruined side-chapel, which ae 
still joined to the church, though the connecting 
arch had been bricked up by a former vicar who 
could not raise funds for complete restoration. 

Needless to say this relic of bygone days at 
once attracted Mv. Sprage’s attention, and he 
lost no time in getting on his hands and knees ue 
inake a thorough examination of several tablets, 
whose lettering had been rendered nearly ung 
cipherable by the ravages of time and partia 
exposure to wind and rain. Ss 

Here let us leave My. Sprage, and precede his 
advent at Deanmore Hall. 


i 


“Kathleen Dean cow 


la not help knowin 
her. 


g that Geoffrey Sprage [Maa fallen in love with 
"—Page ll. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 
THE TELEGRAM THAT FAILED. 


“My dear, I can’t conceive what could have in- 
duced you to ask Geoffrey Sprage down here. 
Kathleen has just told me that you telegraphed 
to him yesterday.” 

Mrs. Dean rose from her bureau where she had 
been writing. 

“T understood, Robert, that I was carrying 
out your wishes. Did you not promise to send 
him an invitation ?” 

“Por this Christmas? Certainly not. I may 
have extended a general invitation—in fact I be- 
lieve I did when he was of so much service to us 
in town a month ago, but ——” 

“Anyhow, Kathleen told me you had practi- 
cally asked him down here for Christinas week. 
She suddenly remembered yesterday that you 
had not been as good as your word, so I sent a 
telegram. We do not want to seem churlish 
after being so very grateful to him for saving us 
from what might have been a most awkward 
accident.” 

“Well, well, you’ve done it now,” returned her 
husband. ‘He's not a bad sort, and I daresay 
he'll behave himself. You know he’s one of the 
Sprages—connections of the family ?” 

“So I understand; but that need not influence 
us. We can’t keep up mediaeval feuds in these 
days; it would be too absurd. At any rate he’s 
presentable enough to join the party we have 
down here this Christmas.” 

Meanwhile another member of the family had 
been discussing (with herself) the forthcoming 
visit of Mr. Sprage to Deanmore Hall. It was, 
without a doubt, chiefly due to her that the in- 
vitation had been extended. 

In fact Kathleen Dean could not heip knowing 
that Geoffrey Sprage had fallen in love with her 
at first sight more than a month before. She 
must have been lacking in that sensitive some- 
thing which can send and receive wireless mes- 
sages between heart and heart if she had not 
guessed what had come of her little adventure in 
London when he had saved her from a runaway 
motor-car. He had been escorting the Deans 
hhome after an afternoon tea-gathering at a 
mutual friend’s house, when without much warn- 

ing 2 motor-carriage charged over the curb stone 
and dashed into the window of the very shop 
they were passing. He had thrown her from his 
side and had himself been knocked over by one 
of the wheels as the machine swept past him. It 
was 4 narrow escape, and at the time Mr. and 
Mrs. Dean could not express their gratitude suffi- 
ciently warmly. But whatever comes quickly to 
the boil soon cools, and though Geoffery Sprage 
Was invited on several occasions to Mr. Dean’s 
London house his welcome became a trifle less 
genial every time he accepted. Possibly this was 
not the intention of either Mr. or Mrs. Dean, but 
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he was quick to notice anything like a Blige 
When Christmas drew near and his promised in 
vitation failed to arrive he very naturally thought 
bitterly of the ingratitude of the Deans. 

But he was by no means inclined to give BE 
hope of winning Kathleen Dean : she, he was oO 
tain, was not one to let the smallest debt remain 
unpaid, least of all a debt of gratitude. e 

This may account for the very hurried way 
which the invitation was sent at the last moment, 
but it does not explain the wording of the oe 
gram. Mrs. Dean possessed a lady-like me 
writing, which rejoiced in those spires and it 
nacles which make the fashionable pointed st yl b 
She certainly meant to write the message which 
she dispatched to Geoffrey Sprage at his on 
address as follows:—‘tCan you pay promises 
visit next Tuesday ? Dean, 
Deanmore Hall.” . Mr. 

Unhappily she did not know that young ; i 
Sprage’s father had the same name as his ea 
and she certainly could not have anticipated on 
ingenious reading of her writing adopted es a 
telegraph clerk at Deanmore Post Office. j avr 
it came about that Mr. Geoffrey Sprage, on a 
received the telegram, the word Bos ‘s 
having disappeared in favour of ‘* profession. 
That it was meant for his son he had no notion, 
and thanks to the error in the wording he nob 
only answered it with a return wire but also in 
person. 


Stay Christmas. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISSING. pe 
“You understand, James, that Mr. Gooey, 
Sprage is to be met at the station. He willarrive 
by the 5.40 train from London.” 
““Yes, miss; L will be sure to be in right and 
proper time.” 
; You might be a little earlier than usual to 
make sure.” f 

“1 will, miss—not but what I’ve ever been late 
for a partickler engagement on any occasion. — 
James was rather touchy when his punctuality 
was even indirectly called in question. See 
times,” he added, ‘the trains do come in aheac 
of time, which I hold is as inconvenient to some 
people as if they was late.” 

“Very good, James. Then I will depend upon 
you not to disappoint me.” 

“You may that, miss.” 

James retired and forthwith began to reason 
out the why and wherefore of his young Pani 
tress’s insistence upon punctuality on this spec! 
oceasion. ‘If I’m not blind as any twoad, he 
said to himself, ‘‘there’s more in the wind than 
meets the eye”—a pretty mixture of metaphor 
of which James might have been proud had ie 
not been skilled in that direction. ‘* Young rene 
can’t noways play hide and seek with her f eclin’s : 
folks is always findin’ them easy. Now if Tm 
not blind, as I was sayin’, there’s a young gentle- 
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man as has to be met to the minute this 
evenin’, and I reckon that means a nice little nest 
egg to add to my sittin’. There be only one 
Senooine generous time in a gentleman’s life, like 
as there’s only one Christmas in the’ year.” 

Do not jump to the conclusion that James, the 
oldest and most devoted manservant at the Hall, 
angled for undeserved tips. He did his best to 
earn them it is true, but it was no secret to those 
who knew the old coachman that James’s mother 
received every penny he could spare. But that 
Is a story which deserves a title all to itself. 

James arrived at the station a full quarter of 
an hour before the London train was due, and 


he expressed his 
thankfulness 
more than once 


that the weather 
Was rather mild ; 
his horses would 
suffer no harm 
from the waiting. 
When the 5.40 ar- 
vived three pas- 
sengers alighted, 
allof whom James 
knewbysight. The 
expected guest 
had not come by 
that train. 

**T be not goin’ 
to wait for the 
7.10,” said James 
emphatically to a 
porter, 

* And who may 
it be you come to 
meet ?” asked the 
latter. 

“Nobody you 
know, I'm think- 
in’,” snapped 
James. He felt 
irritated. After 
all, his surmises 
might be wide of 
the mark. 

““Mebbe T know more’n you're aware of,” re- 
turned the porter. ‘ You don’t happen to be 
Waitin’ for a gent o’ the name of Mr. Geoffrey 
Sprage? In course not.” He made as though he 
intended to return to his work. 

“Stop,” called James eagerly. ‘“ That's che 
gentleman I want. You don’t say he’s come, and 
gone up to the Hall without the carriage ?” 

“Ah,” returned the porter, ‘so you can be in- 
quisitive like other folk. I reckon I've a job 
waitin’ for me and haven’t no time for to talk.” 

“The young mistress will be rarely annoyed 
if he is not met,” said James diplomatically. 

“That so?” questioned the porter. ‘‘ Who'd 
ha’ thought it? Anyway she shan’t be disap- 


“<«JT understood, Robert, that I was carrying out your 
wishes.’"—Page lM. 
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pointed. She do visic my missus reg’lar: does 
her a sight o’ good, too. If you just prance them 
hosses 0’ yours round to Mrs. Marten’s, mebbe 
yell hear tell o’ the gent and his luggage. I 
know, since I carried his bag along for him this 
morning.” 

James thanked the man and drove off at a rare 
speed. At the village store he pulled up. 

““T be to ask for Mr. Geoffrey Sprage, Mrs. 
Marten,” he shouted from the box to the widow. 
“They told me at the station I should find the 
gentleman here.” 

Mrs. Marten came to the open door, 

“T’ve been ‘specting of him back this half-hour, 
Mr. Holroyd. He 
went fer a walk I 
reckon this morn- 
ing, and said he'd 
be returnin’ "bout 
this time, in case 
there was a ‘ con- 
veyance,’ as he 
called it, from the 
Hall.” 

James sniffed at 
the expression. 

“Then I s’pose 
that means wait- 
in’ fer him as well 
as the train,” he 
said in disgust. 
“Give me the 
train fer choice. 
Anyways I don’t 
see no call to stay 
fer more than half 
an hour.” 

“Ye could do 
with a dish o’ tea, 
Mr. Holroyd?” 
suggested the 
widow. «T’ve 
some to spare in- 
side I'm thinkin’. 
‘Tes cold work 
settin’ out, even 
though it be rare 
mild for the time o’ year.” 

James accepted the proffered refreshment with 
alacrity. 

“That be very kind of you, Mrs. Marten,” he 
said, when he returned the cup. ‘* There’s some- 
thing rare homely in a cup 0’ tea—makes me 
think o’ settlin’ down and enjoyin’ a period o’ 
leisure as they say.” 

“Aye fer sure tea is very comfortin’, Mr. Fol- 
royd.” 

“Yes, an’ so’s settlin’ down, Mrs. Marten.” 

““T must be goin’ in to clear up,” said she; ‘*it 
doesn’t do to get behindhand.” 

“You're wonnerful businesslike, Mrs. Marten. 
T’ve heard tell ye’re thinkin’ of enlargin’ the shop. 
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Tf I could leave the hosses, now, I should like to—— 
NWVhy, isn’t that your Teddie? Here, lad, come 
and mind the losses, and Ill give ye a fine ride 
next time ye’re about.” 

And it came about that James waited nearly 
an hour for Mr. Geoffrey Sprage, and yet he did 
not arrive. 

« Anyways Ill take his luggage along,” James 
decided ; so the Gladstone bag occupied the seat 
of honour on the return journey, and Teddie was 
nllowed a place on the box until they were in 
sight of the Hall. 

The old coachman sent in word to his young 
mistress that the visitor had come by an earlier 
train, and was walking up to the Hall. This ex- 
traordinary news had the effect James had fore- 
seen: he was summoned to give further details. 

Miss Kathleen was not slow at eliciting the 
facts. 

By what train had 


Mr. Sprage arrived ? 
Where had he gone? 


His luggage had been 
brought up? Then he would, no doubt, soon 
follow it. Of course he had lost his way: it was 
quite easy in the woods even when the trees were 
bare of leaves. 

James saw that his mistress was more annoyed 
than she cared to show. ‘It be cruel,” he told 
himself, “that any young fellow whom mistress 
favours ever so little should not make a point of 
keeping to his word. He might have telegraphed 
alterations,” concluded James. 

Which was precisely the conclusion of Miss 
Dean. That evening dinner was put off for an 
hour, and still there was no sign of the missing 
visitor. Wathleen had been indignant: she was 
rapidly growing nervously anxious. What if 
there had been an accident ? 


CHAPTER V. 
A SECOND TELEGRAM. 


Two hours, three hours, four hours after time, 
and all that had reached the Hall was Mr. 
Sprage’s luggage. The incident was discussed at 
dinner and after dinner—at first with not a little 
humour, but later with some degree of presenti- 
mient of ill. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Dean and 
their daughter there were half a dozen guests, 
two of whom had driven over for the evening 
from a neighbouring house. 

“It isa common thing for me to arrive on a 
visit without my luggage,” remarked Mr. Tem- 
pleton, a grey-haired, shrewd little man, who 
showed his legal profession in his face. ‘ But, 
Mrs. Dean, I do not recollect a single case of 
luggage losing its owner. If only Mr. Sprage is 
enjoying an adventure in the Grange Wood and 
turns up safe and sound to-morrow morning he 
will have a good story to tell.” 

**You don’t think we ought to send out to look 
for him?” asked Mrs. Dean. ‘‘He may have 
sprained his ankle or ricked his knee, and he 
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might catch his death of cold exposed to the chill 
of a winter night.” 

“ Wappily, my dear, itis unseasonably warm to- 
night, and | do not think a vigorous young man 
would suffer much harm from exposure, Any- 
how it would be impossible to do much sear *h- 
ing in the woods with no moonlight to help us.” 

So it was decided not to organize a search party 
until the next morming; but in this decision 
Kathleen Dean did not concur. At ten o'clock 
she slipped out to the coach-house, and half an 
hour later two of the stable-men started with 
lanterns and instructions not to return without 
the missing visitor. 

To their credit be it said that they did spend 
some time vainly groping about in the copses of 
Grange Wood, but they soon grew tired of bark- 
ing their shins and stumbling into holes, and 
made a bee line for the village inn, where they 
were easily persuaded to spend the rest of the 
night. 

By ten o'clock the following morning the 
whole village was agog with the news of the 
mysterious disappearance of a gentleman, whose 
luggage had arrived at the Hall. Mrs. Marten 
found herself a celebrity, and her shop greatly 
benefited in consequence. Even Miss Kathleen 
pid her an early visit. 

“You are quite sure,” she asked more than 
once, ‘that Mr. Sprage did not say where he 
was going ?” 

“No, miss, that he didn’t,” answered the widow. 
“T fancy he was not wantin’ to say where he 
was going.” 

“What made you think that ?” 

“Oh, he just looked like it, miss.” 

* Looked like it?” 

** Yes, miss, sort of settled what he’d got to do, 
and determined fer to do it without interference. 

“Was he looking quite well, Mrs. Marten— 
not worn out?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t go for to say as he looked 
very strong, miss—a man like him must be over- 
strung, worritin’ over business in London like as 
not.” 

* Did you think he seemed overworked ?” a 

“Ah, miss, we aren't all so young as we Wis. 

“But Mr. Sprage is not old.” 

“Not old, miss; oh no, not what some folk 
eall old—still gettin’ on.” ; 

“Getting on—what can youmean, Mrs. Marten? 
Why he’s quite a young man.” 

“ Aye, aye, miss, that’s what my husband used 
to say. ‘We're all young nowadays unless it’s & 
pension we be applyin’ for. To be sure he ate 
like a young un—no end hearty, and made me 
cut him a rare lot of bread and butter, case he 
wanted a meal afore night. Aye, he did com- 
pliment me on my bread too; it made me feel 
like I used at the prize-givin’ at school.” 

Miss Dean returned home in the hope of find- 
ing that the missing guest had been discovered. 
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But others had been no more successful than she 
herself. Search parties had scoured the woods, 
and inquiries had been made in every direc- 
tion. 

“We had better dispatch a telegram,” said 
Mr. Dean at lunch. ‘ His father ought to be 
communicated with. We shall have to word it 
carefully, so as not to alarm him.” 

After many alterations the message was de- 
cided upon : 

“Iexpecting son. Only luggage arrived. Is he 
delayed 2” 

** Let me see, my dear, what is Sprage’s home 
address ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, Robert. They moved, 
you know, after Mrs. Sprage’s death—into lodg- 
ings I believe.” 

“But where did you send young Sprage’s in- 
vitation ?” 

“Oh, to the office; I knew he'd be most get- 
at-able there, and I should not have to wait for a 
reply.” 

“Then we must do the same in this case, I 
suppose. I hope he will understand.” 

“Of course, Robert. He will be sure to think 
we want the wire to reach him at onece—it will 
be quite right.” 

It was Kathleen who 
wrote out the telegram, and 
gave it to James to dispatch. 
The reply was awaited in 
some anxiety. But none 
came that day. 

‘““The matter must be put 
into the hands of the County 
Police,” Mr. Templeton de- 
clared in the evening. ‘It 
gets beyond a joke whena 
man vanishes for fifty hours 
—it will be that and more 
by Thursday morning when 
we can communicate with 
the station.” 

“Quite so,” agreed Mr. 
Dean. ‘It must be seen to 
fivst thing in the morning.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

A STRANGE DECORATING. 
WEDNESDAY was Christmas 
Eve. It had been the cus- 
tom for years for the Hall 
party to help in decorating 
the Parish Church on the 
day before Christmas ; but 
such was the interest roused 
by the mystery of Mr. 
Sprage that the Rector 
found it impossible to enlist 
any one’s services. [ven he 
himself felt bound to help 


in the dragging of the river, which runs within 
a mile of the village. Only the old clerk de- 
termined that the decorations should not fail. 

It was late in the afternoon of Wednesday 
when he unlocked the church and set to work, by 
the aid of a couple of lanterns and the stumps of 
some old candles. The shadows swayed and 
bowed among the pillars as the draught blew the 
candle flames to and fro. The lanterns shone 
like searchlights upon the old man as his rheu- 
matic figure tried hard to stand upright, and 
his bony fingers to reach as high as possible. 
Never a glance had he for the gloomy recesses : 
he was too used to the old church to harbour 
fanciful superstitions. No doubt he was dull of 
hearing, and the moaning of the wind in the 
tower was quite lost upon him. Steadily he 
persevered with his work. It was crude and 
inartistic : in fact he had but one idea, to poke 
sprigs of holly wherever they could be made to 
stay. To the old man it was a labour of love, 
Ten, or was it fifteen, years ago he had been 
ousted from the office of decorator, and young 
ladies had taken his place. He had resented the 
“It was onbecoming,” he said, 


new fashion. 
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« «Did you think he seemed overworked ?°"—Page 16. 
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**when the rightful clerk was ready to do all 
that was needed.” The blood coursed warmly 
through his old veins that evening; he felt 
young again, for he was at the task which had 
120t been his for fifteen years. 

He had nearly finished when an unexpected 
sound broke the stillness. At first he paid no 
wttention, thinking what he heard was but fancy. 
But the noise persisted. It was like the beating 
of adrum, fitted with tinfoil instead of skin. 1t 
yvas strangely muffled, and the old clerk’s face 
grew white as he listened. 

Out of the depths of the earth outside the 
ehurch came the dull monotonous clanging as of 
aw subterranean passing bell. 

“Tt be amost onnaturel,” whispered the old 
maian hoarsely. ‘I never heard th’ likes of it, 
dium, drumming. I reckon it can’t be fancy 
nohow, and I beant dreamin’. It can’t be no 
naortal soul tryin’ for to break outer his grave ? ” 
The thought sent a cold shudder through him. 
If£e tottered slowly down the aisle, a lantern in 
each hand (the candles had long since burnt out). 
At the south door he paused, and before opening 
it sank on his knees and prayed to be delivered 
firrom the Evil One. When he rose painfully he 
had new courage, and his hand scarcely shook as 
he opened the irvon-bound door. To his eyes the 
darkness seemed unusually black: it was like a 
heavy pall over the churchyard. Setting down 
ome of the lanterns he put his hand to his ear. 
The sounds had ceased—nothing but the wan- 
dering spirit of the wind moaned round the 
cleurch. Minute after minute he waited without 
result. 

After ten minutes had passed he bent down and 
ex tinguished one of the lanterns, put it inside the 
door and closed it. Almost like an echo of the 
clang of the door the mysterious drumming 
began again. 

“Yhe old clerk was scared. He imagined the 
approach of spectral troops, the march past, per- 
hzaps, of those who had died while he had been 
in office. Or, perhaps, what the ancient legend 
said was to be proved true: those who were to 
die before the next Christmas Eve would come 
aid knock at the church door. Shaking with 
firight he started hobbling down the path to the 
ly ch-gate, the quivering lantern rays turning 
tombstones into shapes that moved. With a 
shriek of dismay the clerk passed through the 
gexte, and ran breathlessly along the footway to- 
wards the high road. At the second gate his 
fizigers trembled so that he could scarcely undo 
tlhe latch, and when he had succeeded he never 
dx-eamed of stopping to refasten it. Suddenly 
he heard a deep voice summon him. He felt he 
was lost. With a feeble ery he stumbled head- 
long at the very feet of young Geoffrey Sprage. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
YOUNG GEOFFREY SPRAGE 
We must needs try the reader’s patience with 
a short restrospect’ to explain the unexpected 
appearance of Mr. Geoffrey Sprage, Junior. The 
young man had returned to London a day later 
than his father had anticipated, and had driven 
straight to the flat which had become his father’s 
and his own home after his mother’s death. 
There he found the note, the contents of which 
we have already given. 


Geoffrey’s amazement may be easily imagined. 
Had he not been anxiously expectant of an in- 
vitation to Deanmore Hall for the last month ? 
Had he not suffered all the pain of hope deferred? 
Had he not been at his wits’ end trying to devise 
some reasonable method of reminding the Deans 
of the invitation they had promised should be 
extended to him that Christmas 2? He could not, 
try as he might, convince himself that Kathleen 
had lost all interest in him. She had been so 
very kind. Could it have been nothing more 
than such gratitude as she would have given to 
any one who had done her a service ? His heart 
told him there was something more in her eyes 
than conventional thanks. 

But what could this summoning of his father 
mean ? On business, too. Could that business be 
an inquiry into his financial position ? It seemed 
ineredible. His father had written so clearly 
that it was a matter of business, also inferring 
that it might have been carried out by himsel!, 
the junior partner. 

The housekeeper noticed that he was preoccu- 
pied and unlike his usual cheerful self. She 
missed his exhilarating spirits and keen appre- 
ciation of her arrangements for his comfort. 
His lunch he ate without a word of comment, 
and directly after it he went out, saying he 
would be back from the office for dinner. ; 

“T may find a letter there,” he told himself. 
“Tather would have left orders for my corre- 
spondence to wait my return, since he expected 
me home yesterday.” 

There were letters, but not the letter he still 
hoped for. At three o’clock came the telegrum— 
about himself ! 

* }oxpecting son. 
delayed ?” 

What could have happened? Of course he had 
it—a letter must have miscarried. THe had been 
asked: they were expecting him. But the lug- 
gage: what did they mean by that? He had only 
brought his portmanteau back with him that day. 
Ah, possibly some other visitor had sent his 
luggage in advance, and it had been mistaken for 
his own. Yet it was wildly improbable that 
there should be no labels by which to identify it. 
Anyhow his course was clear. 


Only luggage arrived. Is he 


He was eager to 
go to Deanmore Hall: here was justification for 
a visit. Ife took up a telegraph form and wrote ¢ 
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“Coming at once. Regret possible mistake. 
Invitation miscarried. Geoffrey Sprage.” 

This he dispatched on his way home to the flat. 
The housekeeper he astonished by his boisterous 
spirits : he bubbled over with good humour, and 
insisted upon her accepting what he was pleased 
to call a trifling gift, with which she was to pur- 
chase a Christmas present. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

**DRUM, DRUMMIN’.” 
THE startling apparition of the parish clerk and 
his collapse, lantern and all, at the feet of Geof- 
frey Sprage was a severe test of the young man’s 
presence of mind. He had arrived at Deanmore 
by the last train from town, and finding no con- 
veyance available had made up his mind to walk 
the two miles to the Hall. Before he had gone 
far he was inclined to regret his decision, for the 
road was lampless and it was no easy matter to 
keep clear of the ditches by the roadside. The 
spot where the clerk made his precipitate descent 
from the church, which stands on rising ground, 
Was particularly dark, and for a few seconds 
Geoffrey could not distinguish what kind of 
animal was lying at his feet. The lantern had 
gone out, and not even the faintest starshine 
filtered through the clouds overhead. He bent 
down and felt for the clerk, who groaned under 
his touch. Ina minute he had the lantern relit, 
and was trying to get the old man into a comfort- 
able position. So far as he could make out he 
had suffered no physical injury beyond a few 
bruises. The first thing evidently was to revive 
the unconscious man. 

“The ditch may come in useful now,” Geoffrey 
said to himself, and he forthwith made his way 
across the road. Kneeling down he soaked his 
handkerchief in the muddy water at 
the bottom, and with this restorative 
returned to the stranger. The doctor- 
ing proved successful, and the clerk, 
still dazed with fear, opened his eyes. 

“You have had a nasty fall,” said 
Geoffrey. ‘Happily I was close by, 
or you might have laid out all night.” 

The clerk gazed anxiously round in 
the direction of the hedge. 

“Ave they gone back ?” he gasped. 

“Who do you mean?” 

“The ghosties,” he whispered hoarse- 
ly. ‘They chased outer the 
churchyard.” 

“Come,” returned Geoffrey quickly, 
“you mustn’t think of that sort of 
thing. You must have got scared in 
the dark: it’s an ugly night and black 
as pitch. Do you think you can walk, 
if I help you, as far as the village ?” 

The old clerk rose unsteadily and, 
thanks to the strong supporting arm 
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of Geoffrey, moved slowly along in the direction 
of the solitary light which flickered in the dis- 
tance. More than once the pair stopped to rest ; 
the fright had made the old clerk terribly short 
of breath. At last they reached Mrs. Marten’s 
shop. 

The widow was not slow to answer the knoc 
ing at her door, and when she saw who her vis 
tors were it looked as though Geoffrey might 
have another patient to treat. 

At sight of him she started back, raised her 
apron in amazement, and was obviously unde- 
cided whether to faint or fly. 

“Who are you?” she managed to ask. 

“My name is Geoffrey Sprage ——” 

‘I knew it!” she exclaimed. ‘The very image 
of him, too—only a lot younger.” Then she 
noticed the clerk for the first time. ‘* What's 
come over Stephen?” she asked. ‘* Why he 
might have seen a ghost he looks that demented.” 

“That be just what I should ha’ been seein’, 
Mrs. Marten, ef it hadn't been that dark I could 
If I'd not run to save me life I'd 


on’y hear ’em. 


“Tt was Kathleen who wrote out the telegram.”—Page 17. 
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ha’ bin dead. Am then I fell of a sudden, and 
this gentleman recovered me and helped me 
along the road. Thanks be to God I'm here safe 
with humans again.” 

The widow and Geoffrey helped him into the 
parlour, where he was made to lie down on asofa. 

**Now don’t ‘ee talk till I've made ’ee drink 
some hot broth.” said the motherly body. ‘Im 
sure,” turning to Geoffrey, ‘‘ youll excuse my 
*tending to him first.” 

The old man quickly recovered after taking 
the hot food, and even Mrs. Marten could not 
prevent his giving a detailed account of his 
‘fearsome venture.” 

**Tll mind that drum drummin’ in my ears till 
my dyin’ day,” he repeated over and over again. 
**It were comin’ nearer and nearer and I, I ran 
as I never run since I were a lad.” 

**Drummin’, what dye 
Stephen ?” asked Mrs. Marten. 

** Ugh, it were that unearthly I can’t describe 
it, Mrs. Marten; I can’t indeed. It started low 
like a tappin’, then it got to bangin’, and then I 
ran.” 

**T do believe T know what t’was,” exclaimed 
Mes. Marten excitedly. ‘** Always put two and 
two together’ my old man used to say. But ——” 
She stopped short abruptly; she had been too 
engrossed by the clerk’s story to ask what rela- 
tion Geoffrey might be to the gentleman who 
hadi unaccountably disappeared. 

‘* What is it, my good woman? Why do you 
stare at me like that?” asked Geoffrey. 

**«Tt's your father what's disappeared,” she said 
with conviction. ‘I’m sure ’tis. Didn’t he come 
down here on Tuesday 7” 

** Yes, yes; but is he not at the Hall?” 

** At the Hall? Not unless he’s got there to- 
night. He had lunch here a Tuesday and went 
out fer a afternoon walk, and he’s never been 
seen since. They told ine they'd telegraphed to 
London about it.” 

**T must go to the Hall at once. 
may have arrived safely to-night ?” 

-* Aye, sir, mayhap. I do hope so; but if he 
hasn't you might do worse than remember there 
may be something in that bang bangin’ what 
Stephen heard.” 


“*Is there any one who can put me on the 
quickest route ?” 

** Yes, sir, ny lad will do it gladly, though I'd 
be rare obliged if you'd ask if he might sleep in 
the coach-house. He might be scared o’ comin’ 
home alone.” 

Geoffrey hurried off with his young guide, and 
half an hour later arrived at the Hall. 

He rang the bell, and in wonderfully short 
tiane the door was thrown open by the butler. 
The man’s mouth opened wide in astonishment, 
Without a word he turned and fled through the 
hall. 

*¢ Him or his ghost has come!” he shouted, 


mean by that, 


You say he 
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The effect was instantaneous. [rom the dvaw- 
ing-room every one poured into the hall. Geof- 
frey noticed how earnestly Kathleen looked at 
him. Suddenly she fell fainting into a chair. 
In a moment he was at her side. 

It was some time before the new comer could 
be questioned. 

“Thank God you have come at last. We have 
been really anxious,” Mr. Dean said, when his 
daughter had recovered. 


** Anxious, why ? 


“From your telegram we understood you were 
coming here on Tuesday. Your luggage came, 
and you were known to have arrived by the 
morning train.” 

UA Oe 

yes,” 

“But [ was in London to-day, in Salisbury the 
day before. You must mean my father.” 

** Did he travel down here on ‘Tuesday ?” 

“Yes. He left me a note saying he had been 
summoned here—to the Hall—on business. I 
found it waiting me this morning. When I re- 
ceived your telegram I thought it referred to 
me.” 

“So it did: we thought you had disappeared.” 

“Then it was my father?” 

Mr. Dean explained all that was known. 

“We have done everything we could think of, 
but with no clue whatever to show for it. We 
had decided to put the case in the hands of the 
County Police first thing in the morning, and 
we have inade up a party to renew the search to- 
morrow.” 

**T shall search to-night.” 

“To-night ? it would be madness: there is no 
moon.” 

“7 have an idea; it is only a mere outside 
chance, but it is just worth trying. I won't 
bother any one about it, if you can lend mea 
man to show me the way to the church.” 

“Aman. Ill come myself; so will these men. 
Forgive me, I have not introduced you. This is 
Mr. Geoffrey Sprage, Junior. [am sure you can 
count upon my friends to help.” 

“Thank you very much,” Geoffrey said cordi- 
ally. “1 believe there is something in my idea. 
You see my father is a collector of old brasses. 
He may have got locked up in the old church by 
some mischance.” 


CHAPTER IX, 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 

We have indicated the way to the end of the 
story so clearly that it is a keen temptation to 
leave the reader to finish it for himself. But if 
you are not contented with a signpost let us go a 
few steps further. 

The search party found that Stephen's ghost 
and Mr. Sprage, Senior, were identical. He, poor 
man, had descended into a vaultlike chamber in 
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the half-ruined side-chapel in order to decipher 
the inscription on an ancient brass tablet. ‘To do 
this he had let himself down by a rope, which 
had been left by workmen engaged in the resto- 
ration of the main building. Half way down 
the rope had suddenly snapped and he had fallen 
heavily, stunning himself completely. How long 
he lay he had no idea, but when he regained con- 
sciousness it was dark. He made several at- 
tempts to escape from his prison, but a sprained 
ankle effectually prevented his suecess. ‘Then he 
tried shouting for help, but his voice was hoarse 
and feeble: he had caught a chill. Besides he 
Was some distance below the stone flooring of 
the chapel, and his shouts were muffled and prob- 
ably quite inaudible on the high road. When 
daylight came he renewed his efforts to climb 
out of the vault, but the eight or nine feet of 
stonework proved too difficult for him, and 
finally a second fall entirely incapacitated him. 
If it had not been for the bread and butter he 
had with him, he afterwards declared, he should 
Early inthe afternoon 
After painful en- 


have given up in despair. 
a happy thought struck him. 
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HO would repaint the yellow primrose 
fair, 
Or new compound wild violets’ frag- 
rance rare ? 
And who by men’s device essays to blend 
Daisies and king-cups sprinkled on the lea; 
The gleam of the far distant sleeping sea; 
he voice of God in echoing thunder heard ; 
High soaring cloud, or notes of woodland bird ? 
For ever strange, like sudden treasure found ;— 
pod. ever welcome like familiar friend,— 
Pill the far reaches of the better land 
Under the azure of heaven's arch expand ; 
And flowers and songs ave new on that celestial 
ground, 


Ah! who would hush the pealing Christmas 
bells, 

Heard in fond memory o’er dividing seas ? 

And who would change th’ angelic song which 
swells, 

To faith’s quick ear upon the midnight breeze 
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deavours he succeeded in loosening the brass 
tablet so that he could strike it with a fragment 
of stone. The sound carried far better than his 
voice, and he could keep it up far longer. He 
little guessed that the weird noise thus made 
scared away the only man who came near enough 
to hear him. 

When he was found by the search party from 
the Hall he was utterly exhausted, and it is 
extremely doubtful if he would have survived a 
second night’s exposure. Tor the best part of a 
month he played the part of invalid at the Hall, 
and the whole household declared that they had 
never come across such a cheerful patient. Be- 
fore he was well enough to return to London 
he had also learnt how to behave as a benevolent 
father-in-law. It is quite needless to say to 
whom. 

So the Christmas visitor came by his own at 
last, and in days to come he will no doubt tell 
the tale of his courtship to his children with the 
little moral at the end, ‘*Never despair. God 
has better in store for us than the best of us 


deserve.” 


Of this late Christmas Eve? Can ancient guess, 

Or modern phrase agnostic answer, yes, 

To long desire of the sad groaning earth 

For rest from war and flood, from want and 
woe ?— 

Fell guerdon, since her children long ago 

Entered the lists with virtue? Now we knove 

The sure glad tidings of the Saviour’s Birth ; 

Majestic Truth like sunlit mountain dome ; 

Near and familiar like the roofs of home! 

Peace and goodwill to men with glory blending, 

God's favour here, and then the life unending ! 


Sad earth ! too soon thy fragrant beauty dies! 

Now breaks the promise from the wintry skies 

Of endless life, through Him Who in the manger 
lies! 

Sad sin-struck world, where death and sorrow 


reign ! 
By the Bless’d Spirit, through the Son we gain 
‘Access to God and in our Father's Home remair ! 
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I. MERRY, MERRY CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
BY THE REY. S. B. JAMES, D.D. 


HRISTMAS bells are all sweet and true, and 
the peal need never be spoiled if we take the 


bell ropes in our hands with determination to 

ring fairand free. There are * changes” on 
life’s “ring of bells,” no doubt; but the changes may 
beautify and mellow the sounds. One Christmas peal 
with us all,a most gladsome peal, echoing from the 
very skies, is ‘‘ goodwill." Many a heart has re- 
sponded to this true note of joy. There is a happy 
feeling of being at peace with all men which the 
Christmas bells suggest. Some men will not be at 
peace with you, but what of that? You can be at 
peace with them, and pity their unhappiness, for no 
happy man refuses to be at peace with his neighbours, 
Goodwill is one of the peals that are floated over our 
heads, and into our hearts. Goodwill it is that makes 
us happy. Envy any one. Are we happy when we do 
so? Quarrel with any one. Does it make our fire 
burn brighter, or our mind easier? Does it not rather 
bring gloom and heaviness? Speak an ill word of any 
one. Does it not haunt us like a spirit after we have 
done so? Dislike any one. Are we happy in our dis- 
like? 

But now, on the other hand, just for a few weeks to 
begin with, let us take things kindly, believe every 
one means well, though it is not always the case, 
cherish generous sympathies, put away ill thoughts, 
and everything bordering on uncharitableness; and 
never would be such a Christmas as this for home 
happiness, and heart happiness, and all happiness. 
Nothing makes us so cheerful as contentedness, re- 
tiredness, calmness, and charity 

Another way of being happy is to cast the burden of 
care on the Saviour. There is a law which forbids 
any one to be arrested for debt on the sacred Sabbath : 
a law which the bad make a bad use of, but a good 
law anda holy. So the reckless will make a bad use 
of the freedom and joy of Christmas. In a wrong 
sense they talk of casting dull care away. But it is 
none the less for that a trouble-forgetting, free- 
hearted day of joy, a day for casting care upon the Lord. 

Do any say, We would, but we cannot? Ah! but 
why cannot you cast your care on Jesus? Because 
you have not cast your sins on Jesus. Tell me not of 
the poor Feeblemind—and there are many good and 
bad sorts of Feeblemind—that says, ‘“‘I cannot cast 
ry trouble on Jesus,” when he has never even tried 
to cast his sins on that willing, open-armed, loving 
Burden-Bearer. Sing first of all, “I cast my sins on 


Jesus,” and you will find that, as a kind of sublime * 


and heartlifting chorus—a Christmas chorale, I would 
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CHIMES. 


“The Christmas that God will give, 
Long after all these are o'er, 
When is day nor night, for Christ is our Light, 
And we live for evermore.” 


name it—there comes the glad completion, “ I cast my 
cares on Jesus.” Sin first, care after. 

Finally, give Jesus this day 
Was no room in the inn 
your souls and hearts. 


Jesus, for whom there 
give to Him a welcome to 


Il. BELL NOTES. 
BY THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 
Gon'’s Witt Curs No ONE OFF. 


What man aflirms he hath no dower 
Of noble gifts and dearly-priced, 


When every loving smile hath power 
‘To show the human smile of Christ? 
. ° . 


IIAve A Wipe Cuimnry-Corner To Try IeARrt. 
Win a sweet spirit and a happy face, 
And thou shalt be a quiet resting-place, 
Whither, beyond the wheels, the angry hum, 
Tired hearts will seek, and souls the crowd hath t rod, 
Saying, *‘ The Good Physician bade me come, 2% 
lor greenness, peace, and tender gleams of God. 
. ° . 
Licgnr OF Moon AND STARs. 
God dwelleth, some would have it, very far, 
And yet His light down this unlovely street, 
In long retlection smites a splendid bar, | 
And heayen grows homely to the passing feet. 


“T Can’? Strep In,” SAYS YESTERDAY. 
Let us be thankful nov 
To know sweet Mercy t 


: some have not learned 
ill her back is turned. 
. 


All can give gold who do not lock their heart. 
. . * 


God counts none mean who gives himself. 


lil. HOME COMING. 
BY THE REV. CANON SUTTON, M.A. 
THERE 


will be gladness in many a home this Christ- 
mas-time because families are gathered together: 
because father and mother and brother and sister can 
rejoice in the common joy of all. What are such re- 
unions but a poor, faint picture of that bright and 
glorious time when all who on this earth knew God 
as their loving Father in Jesus Christ shall meet in 
the Heavenly Home? Were the joy of meeting 18 
hardly realized before the thought of separation casts 
its shadow on the heart. There the gladness shall be 
perfect. 

One other thought—let Christmas joy have a wide 
circle. Be happy and make happy. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” There are many to 


Specially drawn for “ Home Words”) 


CHRISTMAS AT SEA. 


hase its tail like a cat at play— 


“Watched the compass ¢ 
h across the Bay.” 


That was on the Bolivar, sout 
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24 “HOME WORDS” 


whom Christmas will be a sorrowful season, unless 
we do our best to gladden them. Let each of us try 
to deserve the name of one of Bunyan’s characters in 
the ‘ Holy War’—the very name for Christmas-tide— 
Goodwill. “Goodwill” tothe aged ; * goodwill” tothe 
“*human Robins” who are looking for their ‘* Happy 
Evening”; and “goodwill” to all who have wandered 
in the world’s tempting and delusive ways, to help 
them to find their way back to ‘* The Father's House,” 
where there is ** bread enough, and to spare.” 

T know not how I can better close than in the words 
of Nehemiah—** Then he said unto them, Go your 
Avay, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and send por- 
tion unto them for whom nothing is prepared.” 


IV. THE STARS’ CHRISTMAS SONG. 
BY H. E. HUNTER, AUTHOR OF ‘** THE GOLD 
MINE.” 

* MOTHER, when the stars sing 
Do we never hear?” 

*VTush! you silly wee thing, 
Stars are silent, dear.” 


FOR CHRISTMAS 

“Mother, but the stars sane 
When the earth was born 

“Yes, with joy the world rang 
On Creation’s morn.” 


“Mother, when the Babe King 
To the manger came, 
Angels sang. When stars sing, 
Do they sing the same ? 


“ Mother, sing the stars’ song— 
‘Tell me what they say.” 

* Little one, the bright throng 
Praises God alway. 


“* nto God be glory ! 
Unto man goodwill!” 

’Tis the old, old story 
They are singing still. 


“* Blessings on the Babe King!’ 
Such the seraphs’ lay ; 
Darling, if the stars sing, 
That is what they say.” 


Christmas and January Muimbers. 


“‘The Chimney Corner” ¢ -¢ 
**TuHE FIRESIDE” CHRISTMAS NUMBER ° 


Contents: 2 
Rovep ToceTurer: A Tale of Love and Ad- 
venture. By Captain Maynard, 
Tur Prick or A Sona: A Complete Story. 

By Sarah Doudney. 

TRACKS IN THE SNow: Photographie Studies. 
By Maxwell Tyne. 

Rats: An Illustrated Article. By John Isabell, 
F.E.S. 

: Etc., Ete., Ete. 
“The Day of Days” + ry 
CuristMas NUMBER ¥ $ + 

Contains 
A CoMPLETE ILLUSTRATED TALE by Christian 
Chamberlayne. 


Id. 


“ome Words” + + 1902 
JANUARY NUMBER s 2 ~ 
Contents: Printed in Red and Black — 
Prorir AND Loss: A Serial by Agnes Giberne. 
The Joan and the Jill: A Tale by George Morley. 
The Home Life of the King and Queen. By 
Sarah Tooley. 

liveryday Accidents. By LL. Orman Cooper. 

The Sea in the Old Testament. By F.T. Bullen, 
IP.R.G.S. 

Weekday Work for Churchmen. 
J. Rooker, M.A. 

How I Photograph Cats. By James Huff. 

God Bless Our Home. By the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and others. 

The Quiet Hour. By the Bishops of Ripon and 
Durham and the Editor. 

Photogravure Motto Card. 

The Churchman’s Calendar and Prayer Union. 


“The ews” ¢ #& 
SHRISTMAS NUMBER 


By the Rev. 


Tripay, 
DECEMBER 13th. 


JANUARY, 1201. 
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EASTERN COUNTIES HOME FOR INEBRIATE WOMEN. 


A meeting, at which some fifty persons were present, was held at Gawdy 
Hall, Friday, the 28rd November, to consider a scheme for providing homes for 
inebriate women. Mrs. Sheepshanks, in supporting the movement, said that 
the Dioceses of Ely, Lincoln, Norwich, Oxford, and Peterborough had agreed to 
combine for the purpose of providing a suitable Home, and that each Diocese 
should contribute £100 towards furnishing, and £25 towards its annual main- 
tenance. Persons who consented to be placed in a Home must sign a declaration 
that they were willing to be treated, and, if possible,a near relative was re- 

uired to do the same, the signatures being taken in the presence of a magistrate. 

nce admitted, persons were detained compulsorily for a period not exceeding 
two years. The Homes would be licensed by the proper authority, and would 
be under Government inspection. 

The vice of intemperance was not by any means confined to the poorer 
classes, the wretchedness of whose surroundings exposed them specially to 
temptation. It was impossible for us to blind ourselves to the evil which existed. 
The difficulty of dealing with cases of inebriates was confessedly great, but it 
was less than appeared at first sight, if only each one would do something for 
the cause. Employers were not always sufficiently thoughtful as to those in 
their service, and much might be done by providing refreshing non-alcoholic 
drinks, and by good ventilation where the work was of an exhausting character. 
The giving as a gratuity intoxicating drink to servants or tradesmen should be 
absolutely forbidden. Habits of self-control, even in things themselves harmless, 
should be practised, and especially taught to children. Speaking from personal 
knowledge, Mrs. Sheepshanks said that she knew of several persons in the larger 
towns in the Diocese who would be willing to avail themselves of the help of 
such Homes. Those having the means would contribute towards the cost of 
their own maintenance. 

Mr. Sancroft Holmes supported the movement, as did also the Rector, who 
in closing the meeting proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Sheepshanks for her 
address, which was very heartily accorded. 


A sum of £7 Os. 6d. was collected, and handed over to Mrs. Sheepshanks for 


the proposed Home. 
CONFIRMATION. 


A Confirmation, specially for adults, was held by the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese on December 13th in St. John’s Church. In his address before laying 
on of hands, the Bishop dealt with the two aspects of Confirmation—the being 
confirmed, or strengthened, if we come rightly, by a special gift of Gods Holy 
Spirit, and the confirming, or ratifying, the promise of our Baptism, and so 
openly confessing Christ (St. Matt. x. 32; Rom. x. 9,10). In his second address 
the Bishop took for his text the words, “Abide in Me, and lin you” (St. J ohn 
xy. 4), and spoke of human effort and Divine grace as the means of persevering 
and going forward in the right way, in which those who had been confirmed 
with a true heart had taken their stand. Their part, in human effort, was to 
remember the promise they had made, to avoid occasions of temptation, and to 
‘engage in some work for God. God’s part, in Divine grace. would come to them 
through daily and diligent prayer, constant study of the Bible, regular use of the 
public means of grace, and especially of Holy Communion, to which they were 
now admitted, and which was not only a great privilege. because in it, if with a 

_ true penitent heart and lively faith we receive it. we spiritually eat the flesh of 
Christ and drink His blood, we are one with Christ-and Christ with us, but a. 
plain duty, one of those ‘holy commandments” which they had just promised 
‘to keep, because He had said, “ Do this in remembrance of Me.” 


a a 


BAPTISMS, 


Dec. 12. Alice Hubbard, aged 16 years. 
Emily Chambers, aged 17 years. 


” ” 


MARRIAGE. 
Nov. 26. William Ecclestone and Esther Mary Ward. 


BURIALS. 


Dec. 3. Richard Canada Ellis, aged 62 years. 
8. William Ruth, aged 67 years. 


i 


COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIP, 

uncing that John Nelson Coker, son of our good 
Station-master at Harleston, has gained by examination a County Council 
Scholarship, being placed fourteenth in a list of 122 candidates, many of them 
considerably older than himself. This success reflects great credit not only 
upon the boy himself, but on Mr. Osborne, the master of our Boys’ National 
School, where he has been educated, and upon Mr. Bacon, the assistant master, 
whose private pupil he has also been. He is entered as a boarder for the coming 
year at Swaffham Grammar School. We wish him success in his future career, 
and we trust that this practical proof that the way up is open will encourage 
others, girls as well as boys, to make full use of the excellent education given in 
our Schools, and of the opportunities of advancement which are now offered to 


industry and ability. 


We have pleasure in anno 


CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR JANUARY. 
New Year's Day. 8 a.m., Holy Communion ; 11.15 


1. Tu.  Circwmeision and ; 1 
8 p.m., Evening Prayer with Sermon, 


a.m., Morning Prayer ; 

St. John’s. r 

6. Sun. Lhe Epiphany. 8 a.m., Holy Communion, Redenhall. 

7. Mon. Day Schools re-assemble. : ‘ 
13. Sun. Ist after Epiphany. Holy Communion, mid-day, St. John’s. 

25. Fr. Conversion of St. Paul. 11.30 a.m., Children’s ervice, St. John’s. 
27. Sun. 3rd after Epiphany. Holy Communion, mid-day, Redenhall. 
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WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Our Christmas offertories were given, as usual, to the Dickleburgh Home in 
connection with the Church of England Society for Waifs and Strays. At 
St. John’s Church there were 69 communicants, and the offertory amounted to 
£92 Os. 1d.; at Redenhall the communicants numbered 31, and the offertory 
was £1 7s. 11d. The total collection, £3 8s., was in advance of last year’s col- 
lection of £2 17s. 3d. 

REDENHALL COMPANY OF BELLRINGERS. 


The Anniversary of this Company was held on Monday, January I4th. A 
tablet in the belfry records that a peal was rung in the tower in the year 1838, 
at the 102nd anniversary. It follows, therefore, that this is the 165th year of 
the existence of the Company. The present occasion was one of special interest. 
Mr. Sancroft Holmes has just been appointed President of the Diocesan Associa- 
tion of Bellringers, and to commemorate the event he kindly entertained at 
dinner at the Yew Tree the members of the Redenhall Company (which is 
affiliated to the Diocesan Association) and their friends. The Diocesan Associa- 
tion was formed in the year 1877, and its first President was Dean Goulburn. 
He was succeeded, when he left Norwich, by our friend and neighbour, Dr. 
Rayen, Vicar of Fressingfield, than whom, as Mr. Holmes observed, no one im 
these parts is better qualified, by his knowledge of the history of Church bells, 
and by the interest he takes in the subject, to fill the post. Now, our parish has 
the honour of providing a worthy successor to these worthy Presidents. 

There are two objects, as Mr. Holmes reminded his guests, which we have in 
view as regards our noble peal of bells. We wish to promote ringing, and 
we wish to promote chiming. We would have our excellent Company do their 


best—once a month at least, Mr. Holmes sug: 


C é ggested—to bring out in a merry peal 
the music of our beautiful bells. But we would also have every Sunday the 


bells regularly chimed for Divine Service. This, as we were reminded at the 
dinner, is their first and proper use. They are Church bells. Their home is im 
the Church tower. To call to Church both those who hear and those who ring 
them is their first work. Looking round upon his guests, Mr. Holmes said he 
was sorry to observe that there was nota single ringer in that company who 
belonged to this parish. He added the wish, which was heartily responded to, 
that the opening year might furnish at least one Redenhall ringer to the 
Redenhall Company. : 

Tn response to the appeal of the Rector and Churchwardens, the pa rishioners 
have kind y contributed this year £3 13s. 4d. for the ringers. In consultation 
with Mr. Charles Candler, who kindly acts as Secretary to the Redenhall Com- 

. pany, they have decided that one-third of this sum should be retained as an 
acknowledgment of their services for the chimers, and the remainder given to 
the ringers. 

We much hope that this successful Anniversary may give a fresh impulse 
to the use of our bells, in both of the directions which we have ind icated: 


$ ; A NEW YEAR’S THOUGHT. 

With their February Magazines our readers will be asked to.accept copies 
of a little tract, entitled The Upward and the Downward Gaze: A New Years 
Thought. Those who were in the Parish Church on the first Sunday of the year, 
which was the Feast of the Epiphany, will find that they have heard the 
substance of it before. It is now offered to the parishioners, with the hearty 
desire and prayer that the upward gaze of faith and hope and the downward 
gaze of duty and charity may bring them throughout the opening year, all, and 
more than all, it tells of. ‘Those who do not take the Magazine may obtain 
copies of the tract on application to the Rector or the District Visitors. : 


SID Eps 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 


1900. BAPTISM. 
Dec. 26. Cecil Robert, son of Edward Harry and Minnie Knights, 


1900. MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 24, William Arthur Moore and Edith Scarffe. 
26. Harry Reeder and Amelia Jane Lamb. 

Robert Charles Grice and Agnes Johnston. 


Harry Bobbitt and Hannah Dunn. 


2? 


1900. BURIALS. 
Dec. 17. John Grimmer, aged 65 years. 
29, Florence Hilda Baker Prentice, aged 2 years. 


Jan. 3. Richard Nash, aged 92 years. 


CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. 


Sat. The Purification. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 

Sun. Septuagesima. 3 p-m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. 

Wed. C.M.S. Lantern Lecture, Wortwell Schoolroom, 7.30 p.m. 

Sun. Semagesima. Holy Communion, St. John’s, mid-day. 

Sun. Quinquagesima. _C.MLS. Annual Sermons in both Churches- 
Preacher: Rey. C. Bennett, Missionary of the Society at 
Hong Kong. 

Mon. 8 p.m. Annual Meeting of C.M.S., Corn Hall, Harleston. Speaker: 
Rev. C. Bennett. 

Wed. Ash Wednesday. 11.30 a.m., 8 pm, Divine Service, St. John’s. 

Sun. Ist in Lent. St. Matthias. Holy Communion, 8 a.m., St. John’s; 
mid-day, Redenhall. : = 

Wed. Ember Day. : Be. 


MARCH, 1901. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Of Blessed and Glorious Memory. 


We much regret that our February number had gone to press before the 
sad intelligence of the death of our loved and honoured Queen reached us. Our 
readers will feel with us that so momentous an event should not pass without 
notice in the pages of our Magazine. 5 

It may well be doubted whether the world ever witnessed a spectacle more 
august in its solemn grandeur, than the long-drawn funeral pageant with which 
her mortal remains were conveyed from Osborne where she died, to their final 
resting-place, beside her loved and lamented husband, the late Prince Consort, 
in the Mausoleum at Frogmore. Certain it is that of no Sovereign could it ever 
more truly have been said that by her death she “bowed the hearts” of the 
people of her vast Empire, “as the heart of one man,” in deep and genuine 
sorrow and respect. 

Tt is impossible to add anything in words to the tribute that from all parts 
of her kingdom and her empire has been paid to her memory and her worth. 
Something was said on the subject in both our Churches on the Sunday after 
her death. Never perhaps since it was built has our ancient Parish Church held 
so large a congregation as that which assembled within its walls on Saturday, 
February 2nd, to take part in the solemn Memorial Service, on the day of her 
funeral. Not a few who would fain have joined us were unable to find even 
standing room. The tolling of our tenor bell, the flag half-mast high on our 
steeple, the ringing of a muffled peal both on the Sunday and the Saturday, 
were no empty signs of the real grief that filled our hearts. : 

od grant that this great event may not pass away without lasting fruit 
in us and in all the subjects of our late gracious Queen! 
Voice speaking to us in it! ° 

His was the Hand that bestowed the gift upon us; the gift of so good a 
Queen, of so long a reign, of so vast an empire, of so wonderful a progress and 
advance ; the gift with its great privileges, its great opportunities, its great 
responsibilities. His was the Hand that took the gift from us; took it, im 
tender compassion to our Queen, with so little pain, and with almost nothing 

of the lingering sadness of slow decay; took it in mercy to us, in the bright 
example of domestic purity and happiness, of devotion to duty, of simple faith 
in God, which our Queen has left for us to imitate. 


““The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the Name 
_ of the Lord.” 


May we hear His 


CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR MARCH. 
Qnd in Lent. Children’s Service, St. John’s, 3 p.m. 
Th. 2.45 p.m., Visit of the Aron bignepct Canterbury to Norwich. Public 

Meeting in Agricultural Hall. New Century Fund, City of 
Norwich. 
8 p.m., Service, St. John’s. Preacher: Rev. W. M. Smith, Rector 
of St. Cross. 
10. Sun. 8rd in Lent. Holy Communion, St. John’s, mid-day. 
13. Wed. 8 p.m., Service, St. John’s. Preacher: Rey. W. M. Smith. 
21. Th. 8 p.m., Service, St. John’s. Preacher: Rev. W. M. Smith. 
25. Mon. The Annunciation. 8 a.m., Holy Communion ; 
11.30 a.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. 
27. Wed. 8 p.m., Service, St. John’s. Preacher : Rey. W. M. Smith. 
31. Sunday next before Easter. Holy Communion, Redenhall, mid-day. 

A course of Lenten Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer will be given on 
Thursdays, February 28th, March 7th ; on Wednesday, March 13th; Thursday, 
March 2ist, and Wednesday, March 27th, by our friend and neighbour, the Rev. 
W.M. Smith. We earnestly hope that many will avail themselves of this 
devotional and continuous teaching. 

The visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury on Thursday, March 7th, is for 
the purpose of inaugurating a New Century Fund, which our Bishop is setting 
on foot for the purpose of promoting Church work in the Diocese, especially in 
connection with (a) Foreign Missions, (b) Church Schools, (c) Increased spiritual 
provision where the population is increasing. The Bishop earnestly asks all 


who can to attend. 
DOVE TRUST ESTATE. 
L900. £ s. d. | 1900. £& s. d. 


Jan. By balance in Bank... 012 7 Norwich Union Fire 
Feb. G. Nichols, rent due Premium for 1899... O 1 10 
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Mar., 1899 £17 10 O July. Treasurer Redenhall 
Less Brick- - Schools... mon lay (C0) 
Iyer xo O UG Dec. Charity Commissioners’ 
ee 7 third instalment on 
Mar. G. Nichols, rent due ‘ | account of Loan... 9 O O 
Lady-day, 1900 Norwich Union Fire 
SiO MO Premium, 1900 ... O 1 10° 
Balance in Bank ... O 1 O 


Less P.T. at Sd. 


Adil (0) 2 ; ; 

fs 3 9) 8} = : 
£34 4 8 £34 4 8 
Examined and found correct, (Signed) J. SANCROPT HOLMES,) rp. e 
(Signed) JOHN PIPE. "| T. PEROWNE, ’ Trustees. 


: ’ 8th February, 1901. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 


1901. BAPTISM. 
Feb, 3. Stanley Arthur, son of Arthur and Clara Young. 
1900. MARRIAGE. 
Oct. 18. (Omitted by mistake.) Ernest Cook and Mary Ann Francis. 
1901. BURIALS. 


Jan. 17. Ada Anne Ellis, aged 33 years. 
Feb. 9. Rose Mary Warden, aged 14 years. 
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OFFERTORY FUND, 1900. 


£29 3 9 
T. T: PEROWNE, Rector. 
JOHN PIPE, HOLMES, | Churehwardens. 
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CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR APRIL. 


ee 41.15 a.m., Morning Prayer; 8 p.m., Devotional Service, St. John’s. 


Th. 
. Good Friday. Redenhall : 10.30 a.m., Morning Prayer with Sermon ; 3 p.m., Litany 


im With Address. St. John’s: 10.830 a.m., Morning Prayer with Sermon ; 
* 7 p.m., Evening Prayer with Instruction on Holy Communion. 

6. Sat. Easter Eve. 10 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 

7. Easter Day. Holy Communion : 8 am., St. John’s; 10.30 a.m., Redenhall. 

8. Monday in Easter Week. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 

9. Tuesday in Easter Week. i‘ a 5 _ 
14. Sun. First after Easter. Holy Communion, mid-day, St. John’s. 
2b 1h’ ‘St. Mark. 11.30 a.m, Children’s Service, St, John’s. 
98. Sun. Third after Easter. Holy Communion, mid-day, Redenhall. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 


“1900. BAPTISMS. 
Oct. 31. Sybil Jane, daughter of Francis and Margaret Jane Southgate. 


1901. 
Feb. 24, Lilian Byelyn, daughter of William Elijah and Amelia Bolton Davey. 


+» Thomas Kenneth, son of John Edward and Augusta Flegg. 
Mar. 3. Edith Mand, daughter of James and Laura Frost. 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


* ; REDENHALL WITH HarLesron AND WORTWELL ASSOCIATION. 


. Collector, Mrs. EvERSON. 


‘The Annual Sermons on behalf of the Society were preached in both our churches on 
Sunday, February 17th, and the Annual Meeting was held in the Corn Hall, Harloston, 
on the following evening. The Rev. C. Bennett, Missionary of the Society at Hong 1 
ng, was the special preacher, and he also addressed the Meeting, giving very interest- | 
-and vivid descriptions of missionary life and work in China. A 
“The following list of contributions for the year ending 3lst March, 1901 (the 1 
ancial year ends on 28th February), shows a considerable falling off, as compared with : 
she previous year. This, however, is largely due to the fact that it was found impossible 
hold Mrs. Iverson’s Sale of Work, which for some years past has added considerably 
our total of contributions. m : 
'e also print the subscription list of our Juvenile Association. The total in this 
are happy to announce, is the largest that has been received since 1895. The 


to the support of a patient in his hospital. 


1900. 
Nov. 30. 


1901. 
Feb. 5. 


Collection) 


Wortwell .. 
17. Sermons 


” 


” 


Candler, Mr. J. ... 
Curl Brothers 
Cracknell, Miss... 
Durrant, Mrs. 
Everson, Mr. 

In Memoriam 
Lyus, Miss 


Perowne, abe 5c 


Pipe, Mr. 


Robinson, we Reynolds 


Small sums 
Allured, Mrs. 

A Gift 

A Gift 

Anon. cS 
Aldous, Mrs. 
Bond, Mrs. R. 
Brown, Mrs. 
Borrett, Mrs. R. 
Buck, Mrs. 
Bradley, Mrs. 
Brock, Mrs. O. 
Chappell, Mrs. 
Crisp, Miss Louisa 
Cocking, Mr. 
Coker, Mrs. : 
Churchyard, Mr. 
Durrant, Mrs. G. 
Dowling, Mrs. 
Estcourt, Mrs. 
Engledow, Mrs. . 
Fuller, Mrs. T. P. 


Bradley, iiktos ano 
Boys’ Bible Class 
Balls, George 


Baillie’s Miss, Pupils sa 


Children’s Service 
Chappell, Miss E. 
Hall’s, Mr., Pupils 


Lantern Lecture at 


18. Meeting at eo Hall 
Annual Subscriptions— 


£ 8s. a: 


Intercession Day Galt - 
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| Goodrum, Miss .. 

| Gedney, Mrs. ... 

Goddard, Rey. G. H. Gi, 

Haynes, ‘Mrs... 

Hammond, Mrs. 

Hobson Miss 

Jex, Mrs. 

Knights, Mrs. H. 

| Miles, Mrs. Geo. 

Norman, Mrs. 

| Poll, Mr.... 

Perfitt, Mrs. .. 

Robinson, Miss M. 

, Rayner, Mrs., senr. 

, Rayner, Mrs. A. 

| Roberts, Mrs. 
Rouse, Mr. 

| Reeve, Mrs. 


| Self, Mrs. George 
| Southgate, Mrs... 
Vincent, Mrs. ... 
Whitely, Miss ... 
Youngman, Mrs. 


Boxes— 
Brook, Mrs. 
| Clark, Rose 
Everson, Mrs. 


¥ Class 
' Goodrum, Miss . 
| Girls’ School, Redenhall 
| Lynch, Annie 
| Palmer, Mrs. ... 
| Pendlebury, Mrs. 
Prentice, Miss ... 
| Rectory ... 


JUVENILE ASSOCIATION. 
Miss NoTHALL. 


Collector, 
s. d. 


WOWDdDDO® 
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Nuthall, V. 


Redenhall Bible Class . 


Rayner, Marion.. 
Small sums 


| Stebbings, Mr. and Mrs, 


[3 
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£1 
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money so raised is sent direct to Bishop Moule for his Mid-China Mission, to be devoted 
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“EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 
1901. BAPTISMS. 


Mar. 31. Marion Louisa, daughter of Robert Charles and Florence Mabel Dowling. 
April17. Frederick Ernest, son of Dennis and Emma Edwards. 


MARRIAGE. 
April 8. Walter Notley and Jessie Reeve. 


BURIALS. 
April 6. Emily Henniker, aged 87 years. 
» 12. Anna Gissing, aged 75 years. 
» 18. George Gowing, aged 74 years. 


EASTER DAY. 

We are thankful to record a bright and happy Easter Festival, Both churches were 
beautifully decorated. The congregations were good. There were eighty-five com- 
municants at St. John’s, 8 am., and eighty-seven at Redenhall, at midday. The 
offertories, which were given by request of the Bishop to the Queen Victoria Clergy 
Sustentation Fund, amounted to £2 Gs. 5d. at St. John’s and £3 8s. 1d. at Redenhall, 
Total, £5 14s. 6d. 

Weare thankful also that the attendance at the special week-day services in Lent 
and at all the services on Good Friday showed improvement. 


CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR MAY. 


1. W. St. Philip and St. James. 8a.m., Holy Communion, St. John’s. 

5. S. Fourth after Easter. 3 p.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. 

12. S. Fifth after Easter. Holy Communion, St. John’s, mid-day. 

16. Th. The Ascension Day. St. John’s, 8 a.m., Holy Communion; Redenhall, 7 p.m., 

Eyening Prayer with Sermon. 
26. S$. Whitsunday. Holy Communion: 8 a.m., St. John’s; midday, Redenhall. 
od M. Monday in Whitsun-week. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 
ABEL 


Tuesday in Whitsun-week. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 


' HARLESTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
A Cottagers’ Show will be held, by kind permission of Mr. Hazard, in the grounds of 
Caltofts, Harleston, on Thursday, July 18th. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 
REDENHALL WITH HARLESTON AND WORTWELL, 1900. 


9 ES EB Gh MES e 
Sermons— Holmes, Mr. J. 8. 3.0 0 
Harleston B00 ro .- 8 8 3 | Holmes, Mrs. 010 O 
Redenhall eee ... 410 5% | Jex, Mrs. Es Q) 2B ©) 
Intercession Day— Lyus, Mr. G. O.... 010 O 
> (Moiety)...  —-.. tC eee DO) 62 10 || hyus, Miss 010 O 
By Subscriptions— Nuthall, Mr. aoe Oo 4 0 
Aldous, Miss..." *... 0 5 O | Perowne, Ven. Archdeacon 2 2 0 
Bradley, Mrs. ... . O 2 O | Roberts, Mrs. ... acs 0) ® @ 
Mrs. R. W. . 0 1 0 | Robinson, Mrs. J.C. R. 0 5 0 
. O 1 O | Robinson, Miss. M. 0 2 6 
. 010 O } Small sums @ it © 

5 0 2B @ By Boxes— 
: > WR | AN athe = Gon O00 obo 0 2 6 
. O 2 6 | Borrett, Mrs. (the late)... 03 4 
- O 2 O | Youngman, Miss ce 0 8 10 
- O 1 O | Rectory ... ° 5 Maly 2 

5 O 2 
oO PG) j a ER sree, 

: a Oe Total £19 17 0 


— 
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LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 
ConrriBUTIONS IN THE PARISH OF REDENHALL WITH HARLESTON AND WORTWELL, 


1900-1901. 
Collector, Mrs, PENDLEBURY. 


ee 
Go aey 


Secretary, THe REcTOR. 
Ssh id: “5 EE Ch 
Subscriptions— Miles, Mrs. F. _ Oi) © 
Aldis, Mrs. O 1 O | Miles, Mrs, J. ao O al © 
Baillie, Mrs. 0 1 O | Nuthall, Mrs. 7 OO 
Bradley, Mrs. OO Osborne, Mr. see co) ul @) 
Broughton, Mrs. O 1 O | Perowne, Archdeacon ... Pee ak ik (0) 
Brown, Mrs. 0 1 O | Pipe, Miss oo O) il ©) 
Buck, Mrs. 2 0 1 O | Pratt, Mrs. O10 
Buckingham, Mrs. @ i @) Roberts, Mrs. oo (0) (0) 
Churchyard, Mr. (0) it (0) Robinson, Miss . ee Os O, 
Cordwell, Mrs. ..- 0 1 O | Shibley, Mrs. oO it @ 
Cracknell, Miss... 0 1 O | Stebbings, Mrs.. xo WM iu ©) 
Crisp, Miss 0 2 0 | Waveney House School 5 O 2 Y 
Dade, Mr. (0) ol @ Wilson, Mrs. ... , @ i ©@ 
Durrant, Mrs. (O° al (0) Small sums sen (eh= {2} -S) 
Engledow, Mrs.... (oy. al) Boxes— 
Everson, Mrs, (a) 2 © Bank tee 7204 0F 
Friend, A (Oo) 1 Crisp, Miss , 0 © & 
Wriend: 0) ul @ Rectory ... 6 (0) "e 1K0) 
Goddard, ‘Es G. H. 0 2,6 
0 2 6 £45 64 


Lyus, Miss 
CHUROE PASTORAL-AID SOCIETY. 


REDENHALL WITH HARLESTON AND WORTWELL, 1900-1901. 
Secretary, THE Rector. Collector, Miss Prer. 


s. d. Eb Gh 
Subscriptions— Gedney, Mr. @) i (0) 
Broughton, Mrs. 0 1 O |} Hall, Mrs. C. 010 
Brown, Mrs. @ it @ Lyus, Mr. 05 0 
Buckingham, Mrs. 0 1 O | Miles, Mrs. J. 010 
Buckingham, Miss boo 0 2 0 | Miles, Mrs. F. (0) ik (0) 
Buckingham, Mrs. H. ... 0 1 O } Norman, Mrs. 0 1-0 
Bradley, Mrs. ise 0 1 O | Nuthall, Mrs. a ® i @ 
Bond, Mrs. @) at @ Perowne, Archdeacon ... 1 1 0 
Brock, Mrs. 0 1 O |} Pipe, Mr. 0) i ©) 
Buck, Mrs. 0 O 1 O | Poll, Mrs. 010 
Candler, Mrs. G. 0 1 O | Pipe, Miss 0) it ©) 
Crisp, Miss A. 0 1 O | Robinson, Mrs. J.C.R. 026 
Crisp, Miss L. 0 2 O | Roberts, Mrs. 7 0 2 0 
Curl, Messrs. 0 5 O | Rayner, Mrs. PF. (@) i (0) 
Cann, Mrs. T. 0 1 O | Stanton Miss @) i (0) 
Chappell, Mrs. ... 0 1 O | Stebbings, Mrs. . 0) i (0) 
Churchyard, Mr. 0 1 O | Scolding, Mrs. @) il (0) 
Durrant, Mrs. ... OQ 2) 0 Woodhouse, Mrs. bee 020 
Durrant, Mrs. G 0 2 0 | Warnes, Mrs. ... aah 0) it (0) 
Engledow, Mrs.... 0 1 O | Youngman, Mrs. Ne 0) i (0) 
Everson, Mrs. ... 02 0 Boxes— 
Fuller, Mrs. 0 1 O | Rectory . 012 6 
GantaAgeer = 0 1 O | Yallop, Mrs. 0.4. 1h ae 
eR Rey. Guna 4 g dpa if 
ill aes 
; 0 10 Total ... £419 7 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 


1901. BAPTISMS. 


April 19. Albert Edward, son of John and Emma Bond. 
» 28. Lottie, daughter of Albert Edward and Lottie Saunders. 
May 5. Richard Sidney, son of Albert Edward and Sally Rumsby. 
» » wily Rosa, daughter of William and Eliza Meadows. 
5 », Edith Elizabeth, daughter of William and Eliza Meadows. 
» 20, Kathleen Blizabeth Margaret, daughter of Hugh Clarke Ewing and 
Catherine May McCulloch. 
» » Minnie, daughter of James and Amelia Dowling. 


BURIALS. 


April 27. Harriett Aldous, aged 88 years, 
May 18. Ellen Maria Staff, aged 31 years, 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


A Tea was given to the candidates of this Society in our parish, on Saturday, May 25, 
in the Girls’ Schoolroom, and was followed by a sale of work done and flowers collected 
by them. There was a good attendance, and very pleasant time we had of it, The sum 
of £2 5s. 5d. was realized, the balance of which, after defraying some necessary expenses, 


will go to the fund for providing a summer holiday for hard-worked members of the 
Society. F 


THE CENSUS. 


The following are the results of the census of 1901, so far as our own parish is con- 
cerned. The population of Redenhall with Harleston is returned as 2,001, as against 
2,008 at the last census; or a decrease of two in the ten years. In Wortwell, however, 
there has been a decrease of no fewer than eighty-four in the same period, the population 
now being only 398, as against 477 in 1891. So far as we know, this decrease is due not 
to a falling off in the number of families living in Wortwell (there are few, if any, empty 
houses), but to the fact that the families are smaller. In nota few cases, large families 
of children have grown up and gone out into the world, while their place has not been 

taken by families of-equal or similar size. 


CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR JUNE. 


2. S. Trinity Sunday. Woly Communion, Parish Church, 8 a.m. 
9. S. First after Trinity. Holy Communion, St. John’s, midday. 
11. Tu. St. aes: Day Schools re-assemble. Children’s Service, St. John’s, 
.30 a.m. 
16. S$. Second after Trinity. Annual Sermons on behalf of S.P.G.; this day being 
the anniversary of the formation of the Society 200 years ago. Holy Com- 
munion, St. John’s, 8 a.m. 


18, Tu. Visitation of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese for Clergy, Cathedral, Norwich. 
1 AW 5 . Churchwardens, ,, ee 
24. M. St. John Baptist. 8 a.m., Holy Communion; 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. 


John’s. : 
29. Sa. St. Peter. 11.15 a.m., Morning Prayey, St. John’s. 
S. Fourth after Trinity. Holy Communion, Redenhall, midday. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTER. 


BURIALS. 
June 1. Robert Boulter, aged 65 years. 


2. Joanna Rush, aged 51 years. 


CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR JULY. 
7. §. Fifth after Trinity. 10.30 a.m., Benefit Societies’ Hospital Sermon, 
: Redenhall. Preacher: The Rector. 3 p.m., Children’s Service, St. 
John’s. 
14. 8S. Siath after Trinity. Holy Communion, midday, St. John’s. 
18. Th. Harleston Horticultural Society’s Cottagers’ Show, at Caltofts, by 
permission of Mr. Hazard. 
25. Th. St. James. Girls’ Friendly Society Festival. 8 a.m., Holy Commun- 
ion; 11.30 a.m., Children’s Service, St. John’s. 
28. SS. Eighth after Trinity. Holy Communion, midday, Redenhall. 
N.B.—The Sunday School Festival will be held on Friday, August 2 The 


Day Schools will break up on that day for the harvest holidays, and will re- 
assemble on Monday, September 9. 


REPORTS OF DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 
REDENHALL Giris. 
The children in all the Standards passed a good Examination in all subjects, 
and showed a yery good knowledge of the Scripture Subjects. The written work 
of some of the girls in the Upper Division was good, but most of the written 


work was wanting in accuracy, and needs attention, and apparently more prac- 
tice. All the Repetition was very good. 


The following children answered 
particularly well :— 
Sranparp VI. 
Lila Clarke (Prize). 
Kathleen Cook (Certificate). 
Olive Wighton (Certificate). 
Gertrude Barber. 


Sranparp III. 
May Hatton (Prize). 
Lucy Frost (Certificate). 
BHlsie Calver (Certificate). 
tda Lewis. 


Rose Webb. Emily Turner. 
Edith Goffin. Rosa Frost. 
Rose Clark. 


Sranparp II. 
Gertie Feek (Prize). 

Ethel Taylor (Prize). | Ada Perfitt (Certificate). 

Bertha Evans (Certificate). Edith Aldrich (Certificate). 

Beatrice Bussey (Certificate). Hetty Colman. 

Gertrude Vincent. May Peck. 

Bessie Button. Ethel Ward. 


Sranparp V. 


Sranparp IV. 
Laura Denny (Prize). Agnes Gardner (Prize). 
Bessie Keeley (Certificate). Nellie Todd (Certificate). 
N. Tidnam (Certificate). 


Daisy Southgate (Certificate). 
Katie Hives. Ethel Sadler. 


3 Violet Prentice. 
: : May Murton. 


Sranparp I. 


REDENHALL INFANTS. ¢ 
The children in both the 1st and 2nd Classes answered very well and said 
their Repetition accurately and intelligently. 
The following children deserve commendation :— 
SECOND CLASS. 


Frederick Tidnam (Prize). 
Wilfred Drake (Certificate). 
Roland Sadler (Certificate). 


First Crass, 
Harry Perfitt (Prize). 
Davis Mason (Certificate). 
James Albert Rumsby (Certificate). 
Joseph Browning. 


Louie Bugg. Harry Shanks 


Gracie Bryant. 
Perey BWldridge. ~ Renold Goshawk. 


Bertie Lamb. 


EVENING SCHOOL. 
The following is the report of H.M. Inspector on our Boys’ Evening 


Continuation School for last winter’s session. 
“he attendances fell after Christmas, but the regular scholars continue to 


do good work.” 
‘We cannot comp 
means is, that the Schoo 


providing it and the teac 
do not sufficiently value the advantages offered them, and do not take enough 


interest in their work, to carry through what they undertake. It is disap- 


liment our Harleston lads on a report like this. What it 
1 is a good one, that the managers do their part in 


pointing—a great show of blossom, but little fruit coming of it. It is not the — 


Way to prosper and get on in life. 


OUR DAY SCHOOLS. 

The reports of the Diocesan Inspector given above on the Redenhall Girls’ 
and Infants’ Schools are very satisfactory. At the date of our going to press his 
visits to the Redenhall Boys’ School and to the Wortwell School have not been 
We hope to give his reports on these Schools in our next number. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

The Annual Sermons in aid of the Society were preached in both our 
Churches on Sunday, June 16. The preacher at St. John’s in the evening was 
the Rev. A. Pagan, Rector of Alburgh. The collections amounted to £4 5s. 2d. 
* at Redenhall, and £3 5s. 6d. at St. John’s, making a total of £7 10s. Sd. 


made. 


hers in conducting it, but that many of the scholars - 
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THE LATE MRS. HOPPER. 


On the first of last month, there passed away one who for nearly 52 years 
had been a conspicuous figure in the life of the parish of Starston and its 
neighbourhood. Mrs. Hopper came of an old East Anglian family, her father 
being the Rev. John Holmes, of Gawdy Hall, who died in 1831, her mother, 
Mrs. Anne Holmes, who attained the age of 93 and died in 
wi 1877. Born the same year as the Queen, she married in 1847 the 
“a Rey. A. M. Hopper, Rector of Starston, by whom, she had six children, four 

living to grow up. Starston Rectory for many years was the scene of pleasant 
2 gatherings, and particularly so for the young people of the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Hopper, as Archdeacon of Norwich, was very popular amongst the clergy of 
the diocese, as he was amongst his many friends and neighbours, his good 


7A sense and sound judgment being highly valued and appreciated; he also 
; : 
rendered valuable services as a magistrate and guardian of the poor. On 


his death in 1878, Mrs. Hopper moved to Grove Hill, only a few hundred yards 
and there for 23 years continued the good work she liad previously carried out 
at the Rectory. Devoted to Starston as the parish of her adoption, and to 
Redenhall as that of her birth, she acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
history and belongings of nearly every person in the neighbourhood, and 
took a sincere and genuine interest in their well-being, to the very last hours 
of her life. Living in a quiet aid unostentious way. she occupied herself in 
visiting and helping her poorer neighbours, by whom she will be very greatly 
missed. She took a lively interest in the schools, of which she was one of the 
managers, and generally helped and assisted in all the many and useful works 
of the parish and neighbourhood. Blessed with a wonderful constitution, she 
till quite recently was a remarkable watker, and was constantly to be seen on her 
daily outing, stepping with a lightness of foot. and a quickness of pace which 
were the envy and admiration of many only half her age. On July 4th, 
amidst signs of universal sorrow and respect, her remains were carried the short 
distance to the Church, and momentarily rested under the beautiful lych-gate, 
a memorial erected by herself to the late Archdeacon, and thence to their final 
resting-place beside her husband. The funeral service was taken by Arch- 
deacon Perowne, assisted by the Rey. Spencer Fellows, Rural Dean. On Sunday 
evening last Archdeacon Perowne preached an eloquent sermon to a full con- 
_ gregation, taking for his text Hebrews xiii. 7, “ Whose faith follow, consider- 
ing the end of their conyersation,,” dwelling upon the “ reality ” and the “ faith,” 
characteristic features of Mrs. Hopper’s life. 
The Rey. Edmund Hopper, the eldest surviving son, is the present rector of 
Starston. Anthony, her youngest son, died for his country last year in South 
Africa, having gone there as a volunteer from Ceylon, where he had been en- 


gaged for many years as a planter.—J.S.H. 
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BAPTISMS. 
1901. June 22—Edward Albert, son of George and Emmeline Blogg. 
> »  22—Dorothy Jessie, daughter of James Herbert and Kate Leggett. 
22—Joyce Winifred, daughter of Christopher Claydon and Julia Hall. 
.,  22—Lilian Alice, daughter of Samuel Ernest and Mary Jane Aldous. 
a ., 22—Cyril Edward, son of Walter and Eliza Pearce. 
2—Beatrice Ivy, daughter of Walter and Eliza Pearce. 
22—Hector Donald, son of George and Elizabeth Reeve. 
—Arthur Edward, son of James and Emma Vincent Taylor. 
29 Bessie, daughter of James and Emma Vincent Taylor. 
2—Ethel Hilda, daughter of James and Emma Vincent Taylor. 
2— Alfred Leonard, son of James and Emma Vincent Taylor. 
7—Mary Julia, daughter of Arthur and Mary Anne Jay. 
MARRIAGE. 


2 


il 
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July 16—William Cooper and Eliza Norman. 

BURIAL. 
June 19—John Woodrow, aged 87 years. 
CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR AUGUST. 

2—Friday. Sunday School Festival, at Rectory. 

There will be no Children’s Service. 

Holy Communion, St. John’s, Mid-day. 

11-15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 
25—Sunday. Vwelfth aster Trinity. Holy Communion, Redenhall, Mid-day. 
MOTHERS’ UNION. 

The Festival of our Parochial Branch of this useful Society was held at the Rectory, 
on Thursday, June 20th. There was a goodly attendance of 83 members, and a most 
helpful and interesting address was given by Mrs. Sidney Pelham. Canon Pelham, who 


had promised to preach the sermon in Church, was prevented to our great disappointment 
His place was taken by the Rector, who chose for his 


4—Sunday. Ninth after Trinity. 
11—Sunday. Tenth after Trinity. 
24—-Saturday. St. Bartholomew. 


from fulfilling his engagement. 
The Healing of the springs of Family Life."—2 Kings ii. 21. 


SOCIETY FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 

A Meeting of the Children’s Uinon of this Society was held at the Rectory on Satur 
day, July 6th. There was a capital attendance, and excellent Addresses by the Rey. — 
Baldwin, Clerical Secretary of the Society, and by our old friend, Mr. E. f. Dowson, of 


subject, * 


Geldeston. 
The following is a list of the contributions by cards and boxes, in addition to gar- 
ments worked by some of the children :— 
; £ s. d. 
Nellie, Jessie, and Nora Raynor ....--.++---++++12+++-+++++ Liat 2 
Marjorie Allured .......-.-2++s:seeeescccrsterereescceseeeess ll 6 
fe Hannah Browning ....-.-:.-:.-seeeereeeeeeeeers esses ees 4 3 
“I Leonard Mann > 0 
Jack Wilson 3 43 
Reggie Poll 1 0 
f Lombe Durrant. .. ....:s-s-eceeeeeecseeceetr eee eeeesenecens Tad r 
Isabella Hall .....-:.sssceeceeoscececrstscesetesseenscscrenss 6 Of ‘ 
> Edith Mary Johnson ... 2 4 : : 
Emily Davey ...---:-1e:sscerescseeeetsssestetssecteees ee 20 Pie e 
Lr . — na By ve, 
- (Ones oe 


_ which it gave her to visit the Schools for that purpose, and to hear so good a report of 


OUR DAY SCHOOLS. 

According to promise we follow the Reports of the Diocesan Inspector on the Girls” 
and Infants’ Schools, given in our last number, by his Reports on the Boys’ School and 
the Wortwell School :— 

“Tn the Uprer Division the Boys showed a good knowledge of the Old and New 
Testament subjects, but, except ‘amongst a few boys in the 6th Standard, the explana- 
tion of the Catechism and the Prayer Book was somewhat deficient. Most of the 
Written Work showed a marked improvement on last year. 

“The Boys in the Lowsr Division answered very fairly, but care is needed about 
greater accuracy and more general answering. The Repetition throughout the School 
was good. 

© A list of those who deserve Commendation is appended. 

“(Signed) Ratpn H. Syerp, 
“Diocesan Inspector.” 

Standard VI.—Arthur Bush, pr.; Fred Wood, c.; Robert Southgate, c.; R. Black- 
wood. 

Standard V.—Fred Barber, pr.; W. Titlow, c.; Harold Day, ec. ; Alfred Barnard ; 
Alfred Flegg ; Fred Goffin; V. Hatton. 

Standard IV.—Jasper Lewis, pr. ; Fred Scarff, c.; Frank Page, c.; L. Dashwood - 
G. Dove; A. Dove; W. Durrant. 

Standard IIJ.—A. E. Stannard, pr.; Percy Button, c. ; Ernest Brett, c.; Arthur 
Todd; Albert Cooke. 

Standard I.—Fred Denny, pr.; Frank Dade, c. ; Percy Stannard, c. ; 
Alderton. 

Standard I.—Arthur Samson, pr.; Harold Bradley, c. ; 
Vincent ; Geo. Coleman. 


Verna. 
Thos. Sayer, c.; Frank 


WorRtWELL. 

“J have much pleasure in reporting that the School has again passed a very good 
Examination in all subjects, and that the Written Work was most ereditable. A. list 
is appended of children who deserve special Commendation. 

“(Signed) Raurn H. Sneyp, 
“ Diocesan Inspector.” 

Standards V. and 1V.—Rose Osborne, pr. ; Dorothy Lewin, c. ; Ellen Greenard, c. 3 
Ethel Rackham; Kate Meen; Harold Rackham ; Alice Howlett, c. 

Standard I1.—Harry Rouse, pr. ; John Blogg, pr. ; Lucy Leggett, c.; Bva Henery, c. 

Standard II.—Lucy Osborne, pr.; Edward Howlett, c. ; Violet Aldous, c. ; Thomas 
Foster; John Sharman; George Foster. 

Standard I.—Emma Henery, pr.; Stanley Skinner, c.; Bessie Whiting, c.; Frank 
Canham, c.; George Smith; Percy Markwell. 

TInfants—Herbert Whiting, pr.; Milicent Aldous, c; Ethel Taylor, c. ; Fred 
Greenard; Annie Blogg. 

On Monday, July 15th, Mrs. Sancroft Holmes very kindly distributed the Prizes 
and Certificates to the children who had gained them. After expressing the pleasure 


eir progress in Religious Knowledge, Mrs. Holmes left with the children a little 
vord, which she trusted they would remember, on the great importance and happiness 
Ff piolys Dey holy, and using it for the high purposes for whica it was 
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CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


1 Sun, Thirteenth after Trinity. There will not be a Children’s Service at St. 
John’s. 

8 Sun. Fourteenth aflerTrinity. VWoly Communion, St. John’s, Mid-day. 

9 Mon. Day Schools re-assemble after harvest hollidays. 

10 Tues. Show of Waveney Valley Agricultural Association at Marleston. 

18 Wed. Ember Day. : 

20 Fri. Ember Day. 

21 Sat. Sv. Matthew. 11-15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 

92 Sun. Sixteenth after Trinity. Viarvest Thanksgiving Yestival. 

29 Sun. Seventeenth after Trinity. St. Michael and All Angels. Holy Com- 
munion, 8 a.m., St. John’s; Mid-day, Redenhall. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 
Baptisms. 


July 7—Leonard Charles, son of Ernest and Mary Annie Cook. 
Aug. 11—Arthur, son of Herbert and Alice Websdale. 
j1—Iris Mary, daughter of Walter and Mary Ann Plummer. 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


AY The Annual Festival of the Harleston Branch was held on Thursday, July 25th. 
foe At the 8 am. Service at St. John’s, there were 26 Communicants. At the 3 p.m. 
Service there was a large attendance of Members and Associates. The Address was 
given by the Lord Bishop of tha Diocese, who, without formally announcing it as his 
text, took as the summary of his Address the words, “Tayour is deceitful and beauty is 
i yain, but a woman that feareth the Lord she shall be praised.”—Proverbs xxxi. 30. 
“t The large party was entertained at tea at Gawdy Hall; by kind invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sancroft Holmes. A very helpful Address was given by Miss Whitley, the 
deputation speaker, and a very pleasant evening was spent. The offertories at the 
st two Services, amounting to £2 14s. 4d., were sent to the G.F.S. Queen Victoria ' 
a Memorial Fund, part of which will be given to the National Memorial Fund, and the 
remainder to the Society’s Fund for making grants to Incurable members. 

In this connection it is interesting to mention that two working members have 
‘again this summer been brotight down to Harleston this year, by the contributions of 
our Branch, for a much-needed holiday, and have spent a very happy time amongst us. 


, F SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 
On estival as usual at the Rectory on Friday, Aug. 2nd. 
ho v at ed, and we are thankful to record a Festival in 
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REDENHALL WITH HARLESTON. 


Cuurcu Supscriprions, 1901. 


Dr. 
£ s.d 
Balance from Special Offertories ...... 0 810 
March 25th, 1901, Offertory from Arch- 
deacon Perowne .....--++-+++-++++ 10 0 0 
March 25th, 1900, Offertory from Arch- 
deacon Perowne «....-e-eeeeeesee+ 918 6 
Subscriptions from Parishioners ...... 7019 6 
Balance  .cccseceseseseeeeeceeeesers 80 6 7 


July 14th, 1900, Gas Company ...... : 


Oct. 19th, 1900; Gas soaker rea 
Jan. 9th, 1901, Gas Company ........- 
April 9th, 1901, Gas Company .. 
7 », Coke for St. Sohn’ 's 
Church © © .cvcezedssecomneseccnpaane 
” ” 
Church —-.s.2...secneceecceoeenese 
July 14th, 1900, Mr. Woodrow, Sweep 
July 20th, 1900, Mr. Evans, Work at 
St. Johin’s.....-cssccocsececsetseeres 
Aug. 10th, 1900, Insurance .... p 
Feb. 5th, 1901, Mr. W. Webb ........- 
Feb. 6th, 1901, Mr. A. Rayner........- 
Feb. 6th, 1901, Mrs. A. Rayner........- 
March 2nd, 1901— 
Mr. Whiting, Killing Moles «..... 
Mr. Symonds, Wood A 
Mrs. Chappell .........- 
Mr. J. A. Everson ......:e-seeeeeeee 
Mr. F. A. Gedney ....--s.:-2e-2002+ 
Mr. Muskett — ......:---s:-seeeeeeeeeeees 
Messrs. Nuthall and Co. ......---.+- 
Subscriptions promised last year 
(not paid) — ....-+-...e-eeee 
Mr. Rayson, Tuning Organ 
Cheque Book  .....-...:esseeeereeres eee 
Labour for drain at Churchyard ... 
Pipes for drain at Churchyard ...... 
Allured, Organist at St. John’s 
Potter, blowing Organ at St. 
JOHN'S «...cceecnneseeeeee . 
Mr. Borrett, Collecting ne 
Mr. Evans, Clerk at St. John’s ... 
“Mr. Evans, Attending to Furnace 
Mr. Evans, Cleaning Churchyard 


Mr. Dowling, Clerk ....--.----1:++++- 
Mr. Dowling, Attending Furnace 
(Redenhall)  ----ssssessersee00+ 
Mr. Dowling, Extra for Cleaning 
© Ghurches | <cteccsececescceee-seesee 5 
Miss Gambrill, Organist ........- 
Mr. Aldous, Blowing Organ 
(Redenhall) ....... Prrercaxeret tec 
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BASTER, 1901. 
Ma) . Tre Recror and CHURCHWARDENS OF ReDENHALL wiTH HarLesToN AND 
Syd ae Wasnet or WortweE cu. 
na 
Income Account. 
£34. £ 8. d. 
Aldous, Mr. We. -ccceserseesssersseeressees 0 5 O Hall, Mr. C. Cy oscccecseccessesseseeseeees 010 0 
Aldous, Miss ..-..-:+:++ssereeeseereeee 1 1 0 Hammond, Mrs. ; Cracknell, Miss 0 5 0 
Allured, G. A. ceceeeesesereesetererees 0 3 O Hall, Mr. He ....--eseeeeeceeeesseeeeeeeeecees 0 2 0 
Aldis, Mr. Ty. ..:-.:sess00e 0 1 0 Hobson, Miss .. 0 2 0 
Buckingham, Mr. 15 eeeco 0 5 0 Jex, Mrs. ......-- vt abe (y) 
Broughton, Mr. E. J. ... 010 0 Jackson, Mr. Ss. 10 0 
Bnillic, Miss ....-.ccceeeeeeeerersreseeeseee 010 0 Knight, Mr. R. 0 2 6 
* Buck, Mr. C. Re ceeceesecereceeeereesereres 0 2 G6 Keely, Mr. Ge .--ceeceseesereeess 0 2 6 
Brock, Mr. O. ...csssceecseneeeeeeeereseeneees 0 5 O Lyus, Mr. Geo. ..eeeeeeeeseeees ee (aye (0) 
Brown, Miss 0 3 0 Lyus, Miss ......-+- ee Oy 10 
Browning, Mr. ...-+-.+sss000+ 0 1 0 Miles, Mr. J. R. ....-- 010 0 
Bradley, Mr. A. ...-+:eeeeeeeeeee 0 5 0 Mothersol, Mr. H. 010 O 
Balls, Mrs. ...-.--++++ 0 2 O Mann, Mr. Pu. .cccccccrecsesesreecesseesnees 0 5 0 
Barclay and Co., eee 2 2 O Nuthall, Mr. .....-cecsecceeeeeserssreeeeeeers Te 1550 
Baillie, Mr. W. KK. ceeseeeseseeeeeeerees 0 2 G Norman, Mr. Gy .....cceceeeeeeeeeeeeesenes Ove ls 0 
Borrett, Mr. BF. ...sseccseeeeeeeeeseeceeeseees 010 O Norman, Mrs. ..ccccccceeeececeseeeseeserers 0 2.0 
Baillie, Mr. F. 0 5 O Poll, Mr. W. Ei. ..cecccseeceseseeeereeseees 07 6 
Buckingham, Mr. M. H., Junr. ...... 0 2 0 Perowne, Ven. Archdeacon ............ 10 0 O 
Coker, Mr. J. ..ce-eeceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeesseeees 0 1 O Pipe, Mr. J. ..eecessseeeeeceeseerees 4A 0 0 
Churchyard, Mr. A. Ey «.....---+-++ . 010 O Perfitt, Mr. J. Le...s: 0 2 6 
3 Chappell, Mrs. B. 0 -..-:-es-eeeeeeseee 1 1 0 Provincial Bank ..... 010 0 
, Curl, Messrs. ......+--.s:++0++ 11 0 Prime, Mr. F. ........ Ord (0 
>, Colls, Mrs. .....-cs2ssseere0e+ 0 2 0 Prentice, Mrs. ..... 02 6 
Crisp, Miss Louisa . 1 1 O Robinson, Mr. Ge ....ccccecsseseeeereeee es 0 3 0 
Crisp, Miss Amma ....--..-++0ses+-+s-ee00e 0 G O Robinson, Miss ........-++s+-seeseeeeeesees 0 3 °0 
Cann, Mrs. T. ...-----1-s-eeeeeetecseeeee cee 010 0 Robinson, Miss M. ........:.ceseeeeeeees 0 3 0 
Caudwell, Mr. W. 0 5 O Rayner, Mr. A. By -.-.::ec ec ecesrseee 05 0 
Candler, Mr. Gy ...s..ssessseeeeeee eee erees 1 1 O Rayner, Mrs. ......-:-+-sesssessrereereereess 010 
Cann, Miss ......-.2:cceeeeeeeecseeeeeeer esters 0 7 6 Roberts, Mr. W.. .....-.::ccceceeeeeeeeneees Weary) 
Donnison, MisS — ....--s:ssecseeeeereeeere es 010 0 Robinson, Mr. Ry .....-...eeseeeseeees eee ken O 
Durrant, Mr. G. ..--ccececeeeeeeeeeeenereeees 1 0 0 Reeve, Mr. Ge cicceccseceeeeeeseeeeeeeeeers 020 
Dowling, Mr. ..---:eeeseeeeessseesserserees 0 5 O Stebbings, Mr. G. 0 5 0 
ud Durrant, Mrs. G. ....-.:seseeee+ . 11 0 Smith, Mr. W. R. 010 0 
™ _ Everson, Mr. J. A. ...-..--- . 8 3 0 Smith, Mr. Saml. . Olean 
“ee Engledow, Mra. ..... A . 0 5 O Southgate, Mr. FP. Omg 
Fuller, Mr. T. P. .... . 0 5 0 Warnes, Mr. G. 0 5 0 
Gedny, Mr. F. A. . .. 1 1 0 Whitear, Miss ... 5 0 0 
Gambrill, Miss .......-seeseseeseeeeerenee es 0 5 0 Woods, Mr. C. . 010 0 
Gill, Mr. Re .e.cceeeeeesessseeeeeresersascseess 010 O Wills, Mr. Fe ...cecceeeeeeceesseeeeseen eens 0 2 6 
Goodrum, Miss ......-.:.csessesceseeeeeeen es 0 5 0 Woodhouse, Mr. L. .......:ceeceeeeeeeees 0 5 0 
Garth, Col. ......... 0 Youngman, Mr. G. W. ..eccceseeeees 010 0 
Gilman, Mr. C. ............+ 0 0 6 Youngs, Mrs. ....cccceceseeeeeeeeeeeees  ) W) 
Green, Mrs. ......-..+ pe eer. 0 2 6 Yallop, Mr. H. Je ..eeseecessseeeeseeeeees 05 0 
Grimmer, Mrs. A. H. 0 5 0 = 
Holmes, Mr. J. S. ..eeseeeeeeee 10 0 0 £70 19 6 
4 ’ REDENHALL RINGERS’ FUND. 
4 em £s. d. DISBURSEMENTS. 


‘Contributions received ....--..+esseeeee 314 6 Collection 
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PAIRISI MAGAZINE. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS. 


Barris. 
Sept. 18—Dorothy Jane, daughter of Charles and Martha Gowing. 


P 


MannriaGEs. 
Sept. 19—Russell Riches and Edith Victoria Woodrow. 
‘ 24-Edward William Borrett and Beatrice Maud Flegg. 
26—Richard Stanley James Slipper and Helena Adine Nuthall. 
BunrrALs. 
Aug. 20—John Sidney Valiant, aged 3 days. 
Sept. 4—William Wright, aged 86 years. 


Bi 


16—Mary Alsager Jacobs, aged 88 years. 


EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
This School will be opened for the coming winter session on Monday, September 30th, 
and will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday Evenings in the Boys’ School at 
Harleston. The fee for attendance is 1d. weekly. 

The Managers have made all necessary arrangements with Board of Education and 
with the Norfolk County Council, and they earnestly hope that those for whose benefit 
the School is intended will avail themselves of the opportunity which it affords them, 
both of keeping up and increasing their stock of general knowledge, and of acquiring know- 
ledge of special useful and practical subjects. Our School last year was third out of 
seventeen Schools in the County, which obtained the County Council Grant for Carpentry. 
That and other special subjects will be taken up again this year. We hope that the lads LL 
and young men of our parish will not only muster in good force at the opening of the 
: School, but will keep up with their attendance throughout the session. Only so can the 
; full benefit of the School be enjoyed. 

: The following were specially successful in Carpentry last year :—Harry Barber, Albert } 
Brown, Frank Potter, Fred Titlow, and Harry Woodrow. 
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CHURCH AND PARISH NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 
10 Thur, Sunday School Teachers’ Meeting at 8 p.m., in Girls’ School. 
13 Sun. Wineteenth after Trinity. oly Communion, St. John’s, mid-day. 
18 Fri. S¢. Zuke. 8 a.m., Holy Communion; 11-30 a.m., Children’s Service, St. 
John’s ; 8 p.m., Meeting of Communicants’ Guild in Girls’ Schoolroom. 
27 Sun. Twenty-first after Trinity. Uoly Communion, Redenhall, inid-day. 
28 Mon. St. Simon and St. Jude. 11-15 a.m., Morning Prayer, St. John’s. 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING. as 
Our Harvest Thanksgiving Services were held in both our Churches on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 22nd. One chief lesson dwelt upon in the sermons was the duty of giving public 
and open expression of our thankfulness to Almighty God, not only for the good Harvest, 
a but for “all His goodness and loving kindness to us and to all men.” This, it was urged, 
is one great reason why we should be regular in our attendance at His House, because 
there we “ assemble and meet together, to render thanks for the great. benefits that we have 
received at His hands, and to set forth His most worthy praise.” 
The thank-offerings amounted to £6 3s. 11d. in the Parish Church, and £5 4s. 4d. “et 
5 at St. John’s, making a total of £11 8s. 3d. Of this sum £4 4s. was sent to Lowestoft 8 
le Convalescent Home, and the remainder, £7 4s. 3d., to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 
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